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THE  WOOD  CUTTER. 


Marianne  Walther  was  a  lively  hearted 
girl  of  eighteen ;  she  had  received  in  her  child- 
hood an  education  far  superior  to  that  be- 
stowed upon  the  generality  of  German  peasan- 
try, and  it  was  possibly  owing  to  this  fact, 
combined  with  her  own  natural  gaiety  of  dis- 
position, that  she  was  enabled  to  bear  up 
against  the  constant  misery  and  discomfort  she 
endured,  while  resident  in  her  uncle's  house. 

Frantz  Schelmkind  carried  on  ostensibly  the 
occupation  of  a  wood-cutter,  living  in  an  old 
dilapidated  castle,  which  stood,  in  the  year 
1654,  on   the   borders    of  the   Black   Forest; 
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though  indeed  it  was  rumoured  through  the 
surrounding  country,  that  he  was  not  over 
scrupulous  in  confining  himself  to  so  peaceable 
a  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood — but  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  two  sons,  Caspar  and 
Fritz,  he  sometimes  procured  it  in  a  less  labo- 
rious and  honourable  way,  and  did  not  hesitate 
in  occasionally  employing  his  axe  in  other,  and 
more  lucrative  pursuits  than  simply  felling 
trees. 

But  Marianne  Walther  was  doomed  to  live 
with  him  :  on  his  death-bed,  her  father  had 
sent  for  Schelmkind,  and  placing  his  little  pro- 
perty— the  accumulation  of  years  of  toil — in 
his  hands,  begged  him — and  it  was  his  last  re- 
quest— as  the  only  remaining  relation  of  his 
daughter,  to  take  her  to  his  house — protect  her, 
and  in  a  year's  time,  to  see  her  married  to  Er- 
nest Koehler,  a  young  goatherd  of  Grachien, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 

Old  Walther  died,  and  Marianne  took  up 
her  abode  in  her  uncle's  dwelling.  The  year 
named  by  her  father  as  the  period  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Ernest,  had  arrived  and  past — but 
Schelmkind  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  re- 
quest— so  completely  indeed,  that  shortly  after 
its  expiration,  he  proposed  his  own — i  his  eldest 
son  and  heir,  Caspar,'  as  he  said,  as  being  a 
far  more  suitable  match  for  one  of  her  de- 
gree. At  this  proposal,  Marianne  was  thun- 
der-struck !  till  that  moment  she  had  placed  a 
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most  implicit  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
her  uncle ;  and  though  she  ever  had  disliked, 
and  even  feared  his  sons,  still,  as  his  conduct 
towards  her  had  hitherto  been  uniformly  kind 
and  obliging,  she  had  ever  entertained  for  him, 
if  not  love,  at  least  respect :  but  now  that  feel- 
ing fled — she  was  alarmed ;  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's thought  or  hesitation,  she  scornfully 
rejected  his  offer,  and  demanded  the  instant 
fulfilment  of  her  parent's  dying  injunction. 
But  Schelmkind  only  smiled  and  walked  away, 
and  from  that  day,  Marianne's  comparatively 
happy  state  of  life,  was  changed;  and  scarce 
a  day  now  passed  without  the  occurrence  of 
angry  words  between  her  uncle  and  herself,  or 
ill-received  attentions,  and  loathsome  entreaties 
on  the  part  of  Caspar. 

This  latter  personage  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  possessed 
of  the  most  coarse  and  brutal  manners,  and  a 
harsh,  discordant  voice  :  his  long,  matted  hair 
was  parted  on  his  forehead,  and  fell  behind  his 
ears  without  a  curl,  or  even  wave  on  it ;  his 
eye-brows  were  thick  and  bushy,  and  overhung 
a  pair  of  eyes,  which,  for  an  expression  of  fero- 
city, might  fairly  have  competed  with  any  mas- 
tiff. His  dress — a  frequent  index  to  the  mind, 
was  as  repulsive  as  his  countenance.  Over  his 
body,  he  wore  a  blue  frock  of  a  coarse  woollen 
texture,  the  arms  of  which  were  usually  tucked 
up  above  the  elbow,  and  this  surtout  reaching 
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to  his  knees,  left  nothing  of  the  outward  visible 
man  exposed,  but  a  huge  pair  of  leathern  boots 
of  no  very  contemptible  thickness  which  were 
drawn  over  his  vast  mis-shapen  legs.  At  the 
dubious  point  he  considered  his  waist,  a  broad 
leather  belt  was  strapped,  and  between  that 
and  the  cloth  which  composed  his  dress,  a  long 
unsheathed  knife  was  stuck :  in  short  his  whole 
personal  appearance,  presented  no  small  analogy 
to  a  modern  English  slaughterman. 

This  man  was  but  a  moderate  talker ;  in  fact 
it  would  seem,  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
scanty  discourse,  that  he  had  closely  studied  to 
avoid  the  utterance  of  all  unnecessary  words, 
and  to  carry  on  every  conversation  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  in  as  monosyllabic  a  dialogue  as 
possible. 

Lord  Chesterfield  has  said  "  always  look 
people  in  the  face  when  you  speak  to  them,  as 
the  not  doing  so,  implies  a  conscious  guilt." 
So  Caspar  Schelmkind  seemed  to  think,  al- 
though it  was  evident  he  likewise  thought  the 
extra  trouble  of  turning  the  head  as  well  as 
eyes,  upon  the  person  spoken  to,  quite  super- 
fluous; and  consequently,  when  addressing,  or 
addressed,  his  head  would  retain  its  previous 
position,  as  his  evil  eye,  turning  in  its  socket, 
would  scowl  whitely  from  beneath  his  black 
and  heavy  brow,  while  a  natural,  and  ungovern- 
ably gloomy  frown  would  sit  upon  his  Cain-like 
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forehead^  and  stamp  upon  the  whole  man,  the 
indelible  characters  of  ?  villain  !' 

Such  was  the  "  eldest  son  and  heir"  of 
Frantz  Schelmkind ;  and  such  the  being  whom 
he  thought  more  constituted  to  make  his  niece 
a  happy  woman,  than  he  who  had  been  chosen 
by  herself,  and  approved  of  by  her  father. 

Though,  as  before  observed,  of  a  light-heart- 
ed, joyous  disposition,  Marianne  did  not  want 
for  feeling,  and  the  constant  nauseating  impor- 
tunity on  the  son's  part,  combined  with  her 
uncle's  heartless  ill  treatment,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  her  property  and  free  will,  rendered  her 
at  length  unhappy. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  her  uncle  irritat- 
ed by  her  constancy  to  Ernest,  had  raised  his 
hand  against  her ;  and  more  than  once,  had 
Caspar,  in  wrath  at  being  so  often  thwarted  in 
his  views  regarding  her,  muttered  indistinct, 
though  fearful  threatenings,  and  of  these  threat- 
enings,  Marianne  had  twice  caught  the  words, 
"  Ernest  Koehler — rifle  shot !" 

The  former  circumstance  wounded,  but  the 
latter  alarmed  her ;  she  knew  too  well  Caspar's 
hardened  and  fearless  nature,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  a  meeting  between  him  and 
the  object  of  his  jealousy.  With  this  feeling 
strong  on  her  mind,  although  she  did  not 
name  her  fears  to  Ernest,  still  she  so  contrived 
it,  that  they  no  longer  met  in  the  old  castle, 
but  generally  chose  some  sequestered  and  re- 
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tired  spot  which  their  close  neighbourhood  to 
the  Hartz  Forest,  so  amply  afforded. 

One  evening  Marianne  was  seated  at  the 
door  of  her  uncle's  dwelling,  in  a  more  than 
usually  depressed  state  of  spirits, — for  Schelm- 
kind  and  his  sons  had  not  yet  returned  from, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  their  day's  work. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening, — the  summits  of  the 
mountain  rocks,  which,  towards  the  left,  rose 
beyond  and  high  above  the  castle  walls,  were 
brightly  crimsoned  with  the  parting  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  this  magnificent  scene,  and 
gorgeous  tint,  which  softened  off  towards  the 
mountain's  base  into  a  calmer  glow  of  deepest 
purple,  formed  a  striking  and  glorious  contrast 
to  the  scenery  on  the  right  consisting  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  vast  pine  forest  of  the  Hartz,  which 
threw  its  gloomy,  lengthened,  and  all  but  im- 
penetrable shadows  over  every  thing  beneath 
it.— 

Marianne  was  leaning  over  her  guitar  in  si- 
lent admiration  of  the  scene  before  her.  A 
tear  glistened  in  her  eye,  as  she  saw  the  forest 
depths  grow  deeper,  and  as  she  watched  the 
crimson  sun-hue  faint  upon  the  mountains. 
The  picture  brought  to  her  mind  the  well-known 
words  of  the  German  poet  on  the  subject,  and 
sweeping  her  hand  across  the  strings  of  her 
guitar,  she  sung  in  a  low  voice,  which  accorded 
well  with  the  tranquillity  of  all  around  her,  the 
ensuing  stanzas : — 
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*  'Tis  thus  the  dream  of  life,  appears 

And  fades : — e'en  as  yon  mountain's  glow; 

We  fondly  cherish  hope, — and  tears, 
Unconscious  start! — unbidden  flow! 

So,  as  the  mountain's  sun-lit  ray 
Dissolves  into  the  deepening  gloom, 

Our  brightest  hopes  fast  melt  away 
To  end  in  darkness — and  the  tomb !" 

Marianne  attempted  to  commence  the  third 
stanza,  but  her  voice  trembled, — and  dropping 
her  guitar  on  her  lap,  she  wept  bitterly. 

K  Marian !  dearest  Marian !"  exclaimed 
Ernest  Koehler  at  that  moment  springing  to 
her  side,  "why  am  I  doomed  to  find  thee,  thus, 
constantly  in  tears  ?" 

a  Ernest— dear  Ernest — I  am  an  unhappy 
girl !"  answered  Marianne,  as,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  lover's  breast,  she  continued  weeping. 

"  Why  what  has  happened  to  thee,  love  ?" 
enquired  Ernest,  tenderly. 

*■  My  poor,  poor  dove  !  this  evening  as  I  was 
sitting  here,  alone,  a  hawk,  which  I  had  no- 
ticed hovering  awhile,  descended  suddenly,  and 
snatched  her  almost  from  my  feet !" 

"  Nay  !  is  that  all  ?  come,  come,  never  suffer 
a  trifle  such  as  this,  to  cause  thee  a  moment's 
annoyance  !  I'll  climb  another  pine,  and  bring 
thee  home  another  dove." 

"  Dear  Ernest,"  answered  Marianne,  "  trif- 
ling as  this  circumstance  may  seem,  it  has 
wounded  me  more  than  I  can  name : — it  makes 
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me  feel  that  misfortune  is  certain  to  attach  it- 
self to  those  who  love  me/' 

"  Nay,  nay,  think  not  so,  sweet  !  come  dry 
those  eyes ;  there,  I  will  do  it  for  thee, — and 
now,  Marian  mine,  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say  to  thee,  and  I  think  thoul't  confess  Fve 
joyous  news  for  thee  to  hear!" 

u  Indeed !  what  is  it  ?"  eagerly  enquired 
Marianne^  her  eyes  glistening  at  such  unusual 
intelligence. 

"  Why  I  think  it,  very  good  news." 

"  Well — pray  don't  tantalize  me." 

"  I  won't  love, — I  won't — only" — and  in  the 
extacy  of  his  joyful  anticipation,  he  encircled 
her  waist  with  his  arm,  and  repeatedly  kissed 
her. 

"  There — that'll  do,"  said  Marianne  as  she 
released  herself,  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  thee— I'll  tell  thee— though  I  believe 
I'm  going  mad  for  very  joy."  And  again  Ernest 
went  through  the  process  of  inflicting  on  the 
expectant  girl,  numberless  and  enthusiastic 
hugs ;  though  this  time  evidently  to  her  very 
considerable  disinclination,  as  she  seem'd  intent 
on  hearing  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the 
"  very  good  news,"  her  lover  had  to  communi- 
cate. 

"  Well !  and  what  is  it  ?"  asked  she,  as, 
somewhat  pettishly,  she  extricated  herself  from 
his  embrace. 

"  Why,  my  own  darling  love,"  said  Ernest, 
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"  Fll  tell  you  all — In  the  first  place,  I  met 
Henriche  this  morning,  who  said  he  had  been 

told  by nay,   don't   look   cross    dear" — he 

continued,  as  with  an  impatient  "  dear,  dear" 
he  observed  Marianne's  foot  beat  rapidly,  and 
petulantly,  on  the  moss  that  grew  beneath  it. 

"  But  I  am  cross  ! — very  cross,  Ernest ! — I 
don't  like  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  way!" 

"  Now  thou'rt  angry,  Marian  !" 

"  No,  I  am  not — angry — only  pray  go  on." 

"Yes — that— that  I  will!  — only  say  you 
forgive  me  ?" 

"  Now  do — pray — go  on  !" 

"  Only  just  say  you  forgive  me  then"  con- 
tinued the  penitent  Ernest. 

"  There 1  forgive  you."  said  Marianne: — 

smiling  in  spite  of  her  intention  otherwise  at 
her  lover's  importunity. 

"  There's  a  dear  : — and  now  I'll  tell  you  : — 
as  I  was  about  to  say, — " 

"  Now  /"  said  Marianne,  raising  an  admoni- 
tory finger  as  she  spoke. 

"  Then  in  two  words,  the  prince  has  been 
hunting  with  his  nobles,  at  Stratz  this  very 
day!" 

"  Well  ?"  said  Marianne. 

"  And  he  hunts  there  again  to-morrow ;" 
continued  Ernest. 

"  Well !"  repeated  Marianne. 

"  Well !"  echoed  Koehler  in  an  octave 
lower. 
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"  Go  on  !"  continued  Marianne. 

"  What,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  See  what  Ernest  ?" 

"  Why  my  plan  ?" 

This  concluding  answer  seemed  totally  to 
overthrow  the  remaining  good  humour  that 
Marianne  possessed,  and  it  was  not  until  Ernest 
had  absolutely  thrown  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  entreated  her  forgiveness  for 
having  omitted  first  to  name  his  plan  to  her, 
that  she  even  consented  to  listen  to  it  at  all : — 
he  then  proceeded,  in  as  direct  a  way  as  his 
own  ulterior  prospects  of  success  would  permit 
him,  to  state  that  it  was  his  intention  to  repair 
to  Stratz  that  very  night, — which  being  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  a  league,  he  could 
easily  accomplish, — see  the  prince  before  he 
started  for  the  next  day's  hunt,' — throw  him- 
self at  his  feet, — state  the  cruelty  and  hardship 
of  their  case,  and  beg  his  gracious  inter- 
ference.— That  the  prince,  being,  as  was  said, 
a  well  disposed,  and  kind-hearted  man,  would 
take  an  interest  in  the  affair, — get  Marianne's 
money  restored, — and  with  his  own  right  royal 
hand,  give  his  betrothed  away  to  him  : — settle 
a  portion  on  them  both  for  life, — and  punish 
according  to  their  deserts,  Schelmkind  and  his 
atrocious  offspring. 

Thus  briefly — decisively — and  conclusively,*—* 
did  Ernest  form — perfect — and  even  execute, 
his  "  plan,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  after 
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bidding  Marianne  farewell,  the  young  goat- 
herd bounded  down  the  rocky  steep  before 
him,  leaving  the  former  by  no  means  so  san- 
guine in  her  expectations  of  success,  as  he 
himself  appeared  to  be. 

"  What  ho,  there  !  ho,  ho  !  stop  friend ! 
stop  !"  at  this  moment  shouted  a  voice  from  an 
eminence  above  :  but  Ernest  was  beyond  hear- 
ing, and  on  looking  up,  Marianne  observed  a 
huntsman  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  preci- 
pice behind  her, — his  figure  set  in  strong  re- 
lief against  the  bright  blue  sky  beyond. 

"  Aha !"  exclaimed  he  of  the  rocks  as  the 
form  of  Marianne  attracted  his  attention,  "  I 
say,  fair  damsel !  pry' thee  now  don't  hide  thy- 
self among  those  cursed  rocks  !  here,  I  say ! 
tell  me — which  is  my  nearest — I  should  say, 
safest,  way  down  ?" 

"  There  is  a  goat-walk  to  the  left  sir," — said 
she  in  a  timid  tone,  at  the  same  time  emerging 
from  the  cavity  into  which  she  had  retired  : — 
"  no  ;  more  to  the  left,  sir ; — that  is  it ! — keep 
in  the  path,  and  'twill  lead  you  safely  to  the 
bottom." 

"  I'm  for  ever  indebted  to  you,  my  girl," 
said  the  young  stranger,  as  by  the  aid  of  the 
thick  billberry  weed  that  clustered  down  the 
rock,  he  did  make  the  descent  in  perfect  safety. 

"  Thank  you  heartily,"  he  continued  when 
he  had  assured  himself  he  was  once  more 
standing  on    safe   and    even   ground.      "  I've 
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positively  been  wandering  about  these  inter- 
minable rocks  for  the  last  four  hours !  Fm 
tired  to  death  IV  and  as  he  spoke,  he  seated 
himself  on  one  of  the  many  fragments  of  stone, 
which  formed  a  natural,  though  somewhat  rug- 
ged resting  place. 

The  hunter  was,  apparently,  a  man  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age :  he  was  dressed  in  a 
hunting  suit  and  short  cloak  of  green  velvet, 
yellow  goatskin  boots  with  falling  tops,  and 
gold  tassels  :  attached  to  his  girdle  was  a  hunt- 
ing pouch  and  boar  knife,  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  rifle.  He  wore  on  his  head,  a  cap  of  si- 
milar velvet  as  his  dress,  surmounted  by  a 
plume  of  ostrich  feathers :  round  his  neck  was 
hung  a  silver  bugle,  suspended  by  a  massive 
chain  of  the  same  metal. 

"  Yes — I  am  positively  tired  to  death  !"  he 
continued  as  he  sat,  "  and  what's  as  bad,  Fm 
horridly  hungry  into  the  bargain. — Hav'nt  eaten 
a  mouthful  this  blessed  day !"  The  stranger 
paused — "  A  fine  old  ruin,  this  !"  he  added 
presently,  at  the  same  time  surveying  the  dwel- 
ling of  Schelmkind. 

6  Yes  sir ;'  asserted  Marianne. 

"  Have  you  supped,  yet  ?" 

<  No,  Sir.' 

"  Come,  that's  lucky,  don't  let  my  presence 
detain  you,  I  beg  ! — you  understand  me — don't 
let  me  keep  you  waiting,  you  know,  if  you're 
hungry !" 
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'You're  very  good,  Sir;'  said  Marianne 
smiling,  ( but  I  sha'nt  sup  for  some  hours  yet, 
perhaps/ 

"Umph — that's  unlucky — why,  what  are  you 
staring  at,  girl  ?" 

1  At  that !  at  that,  Sir  !'  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
pointed  to  a  beautiful  white  dove  that  was 
perched  on  the  stranger's  left  wrist,  and  had,  till 
this  moment,  been  hidden  by  his  cloak. 

"  At  this  ? — well,  come — you  may  have  it  if 
you  like  !" 

But  it  was  already  gone, — the  instant  the 
cloak  had  been  removed  from  before  its  sight, 
the  bird  had  recognized  its  mistress,  and  flown 
to  greet  her. 

e  My  own  darling  pet !'  exclaimed  Marianne, 
as  she  caressed  her  favourite.  The  hunter 
looked  surprised — he  had  appropriated  that 
endearing  epithet  to  himself. 

i  It  is  my  own  sir !  my  own  darling  bird !' 
she  continued,  i  I've  been  weeping  for  her  loss 
the  whole  evening,  I  have  —  many  —  many 
thanks,  dear  Sir !' 

"  You're  a  nice  little  girl — upon  my  word 
you  are  !"  said  the  stranger,  struck  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  frankness  of  her  air. — 

'  And  many  thanks  for  that  too,  Sir. — But 
where  did  you  find  her  ?  pray  tell  me  ?' 

"  Why,  my  pretty  one,  while  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  find  my  way  among  these  eternal 
rocks — it  was  about  an  hour  ago — I  observed  a 
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hawk  flying  above  my  head,  with  that  poor  flut- 
terer  in  its  talons,  so,  being  an  indifferently 
good  marksman,  I  managed  to  bring  down  the 
preying  destroyer,  and  save  the  guiltless  dove — 
But  what  have  you  got  in  the  house  ?" 

f  Got  in  the  house,  Sir }' 

"  Yes — what  have  you  got  in  the  house  ?" 

c  Oh  Sir,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure' — 

"  Don't  know !  —you  can't  understand  me — 
I  mean,  what  have  you  got  to  eat  ?" 

6  To  eat,  Sir!' 

"  To  eat  Sir !  what,  don't  you  know  what  to 
eat,  is  ?" 

'  Oh  yes,  Sir  ;— but — ' 

"  But  what — in  fortune's  name — but  what  ?" 

6  Why  Sir,  then,  I  fear  my  uncle's  anger,  were 
I  to  give  you  food — he  would  beat  me' — 

"  Beat  thee !"  echoed  the  stranger  in  asto- 
nishment and  anger,  "  and  dare  he  that,  in  my 
presence — in  the  presence  of  a  man  !" 

c  Alas  !  Sir,'  answered  Marianne*,  with  a  me- 
lancholy smile,  6  he  is  not  wont  to  stand  on 
much  ceremony  on  such  occasions  !' 

"  Well;"  continued  the  stranger,  "just  you 
get  me  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  I'll 
bear  you  harmless  as  to  the  consequences — 
you  may  tell  him,  I  am  his his  fellow  crea- 
ture in  want  of  food  : — that  I  am  Ernest,  one 
of  his  prince's  suite  !" 

6  What !  is  your  name  Ernest,  then  ?' 

"  Yes  !" 
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<  Indeed  !' 

"  Yes— why  ?" 

<  Really,  Ernest  Y 

"  Yes — in  earnest !  why  do  you  doubt  it  ?" 

<  Oh,  Sir— I  don't  doubt  it,— only — ' 
«  Only  what }" 

6  Why,  Sir,  my— lover's  name  is  Ernest !' 

u  No,"  really !" 

4  Yes,  indeed/ 

"  What,  Ernest?" 

c  Yes — in  earnest !' 

"  Ha,  ha — well  that  is  odd  and  I — but  pray 
get  me  something  to  eat — I'm  famished — you 
may  tell  your  uncle,  that  I'll  fully  recompense 
him  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain  through  me — " 

c  Well,  Sir  ; — as  you  will/  said  Marianne 
with  a  deep  sigh,  '  will  you  be  pleased  to  en- 
ter?' and  the  stranger  followed  her  into  the 
castle,  where  he  speedily  proved  to  her,  that  he 
had  uttered  nothing  but  the  strict  truth,  when 
he  asserted  he  was  "horridly  hungry." 

6  Let  me  entreat  of  you,  to  make  haste,  Sir, 
said  Marianne,  after  her  guest  seated  at  the 
board,  and  she  herself  was  in  the  act  of  placing 
her  recovered  dove  in  its  wicker  cage,  ( I  would 
not  have  my  uncle  come  in  just  now,  for  the 
whole  world  !' 

"Oh,never  fear  me — I'll  make  haste  enough!" 
(he  was  even  then  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word)  "this  is  a  splendid  boar's  head  !" 

'  I'm  delighted  you  commend  it,   Sir — oh — 
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you  have  made  me  so  happy  by  bringing  back 
my  dovekin.' 

"  Have  I  ?  I'm  delighted,  in  my  turn,  at 
that — what's  the  name  of  this  beverage?"  he 
continued,  as  he  filled  a  horn  from  an  earthen 
pitcher  by  his  side. 

'  Beer,  Sir  I' 

"  Beer  !  oh  ah — true — beer !  very  good — ca- 
pital, in  fact: — it's  a  drink  though  I  never 
much  accustom  myself  to  take — it's  not  whole- 
some, don't  they  say — it's  very  brown  at  all 
events. — What's  your  name,  my  pretty  ?" 

*  My  name  is  Marianne*,  Sir/ 

"  Marianne,  hey  !  well,  and  a very  pretty 

name  too — I'm  positively  ravenous! — and  pray, 
what  would  your  Ernest  say,  if  he  were  to  come 
in — just  now,  and  find  another  Ernest —  in  his 
place,  hey  ?" 

'  Oh  Sir,'  answered  Marianne,  '  there's  no 
chance  of  that  to-night,  but  even  were  he,  what 
is  it  he  could  say  ? — My  Ernest  is  gone  to  see 
the  Prince,  at  Stratz  !' 

"  Indeed  !" 

'  Yes,  Sir.' 

"  And  what  may  be  your  Ernest's  object  in 
going  to  see  the  Prince  at  Stratz,  hey  ?" 

c  He's  gone  Sir,  to  seek  justice  at  his  hands, 
against  my  uncle,  who  refuses  to  give  me,  with 
my  property,  of  which  he  has  the  care,  to  my 
dear  Ernest,  to  whom  I  have  been  long  be- 
trothed, in  order  to  force  me  to  marry  his  own 
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odious  son  Caspar  !  I  conclude  you  know  the 
Prince,  Sir,  as  you  state  you  form  a  part  of  his 
suite.' 

"  Know  him !  God  love  thee,  girl !  inti- 
mately— " 

'  And  think'ye  he  will  listen  to  my  lover?' 

"  If  so  be  he  hears  him,  unquestionably/' 

(  But,  do  you  think  he  will  listen  favour- 
ably ?' 

"That's  doubtful  —  can't  say  positively  — 
however,  if  /  see  him  first — I  may  say  I've 
some  influence  over  Sebastian's  mind — and  if 
/  see  him  first,  I  say, — well — I  certainly  never 
did  eat  such  a  boar's  face  as  this — I'll  speak 
favourably  for  him  lM 

'Dear,  dear  Sir — I  am  bound  to  you  for 
ever  !' 

"  Not  a  whit ! — not  a  whit !  at  least  we  are 
but  mutually  bound, — for,  but  for  you — and 
the  boar's  head, — I  should  have  starved  !  give 
me  another  horn  of  your — beer,  will  ye  ?" 

u  Is  the  prince  kind  and  protecting  ?"  asked 
Marianne,  as  she  did  as  she  was  asked. 

"  Umph — sometimes — and  when  the  suppli- 
cant is  as  interesting  and  beautiful  as  yourself, 
always — " 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  that  all  you  say,  Sir,  is 
very  true,"  said  Marianne  smiling,  "  but  you 
must  remember  that  in  the  present  case  I  am 
not  the  suppliant !" 

*  The  devil  you're  not  ?" 
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"  No,  sir  !  I  told  you — it  is  Ernest  who 
has  gone  to  seek  the  prince  !" 

"  Aye,  aye — true  —  I  fancy  this  beer  has 
confused  my  brain — true  you  did  say  Ernest." 

"  And  do  you  think  he  will  be  able  to  find 
him  out  ?" 

"  Why,  I  rather  incline  to  think  not — " 

"  Indeed  lM 

"  That  is  at  first,  you  know — but — well  I'm 
considerably  less  hungry  than  I  was,"  continued 
the  hunter  as  he  pushed  from  before  him,  the 
featureless  and  fleshless  boar's  scull,  and  then 
added,  "  However,  my  pretty  Marianne,  on 
this  you  may  depend, — that  when  your  lover 
does  see  the  prince,  your  property  will  be  re- 
stored— I  know  his  nature  well — " 

«  is  he—" 

"What?" 

"  A — handsome  ?" 

"  Why — if  you  ask  me — I  shouldn't  say  he 
was  ill  looking — there's  a  something  about  his 

eyes  that hark  !  who's  this  ?" 

He  had  hardly  spoken  this  ere  footsteps 
were  heard  without  the  door,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds Schelmkind  and  his  sons  entered  the 
great  hall,  where  Ernest  and  Marianne  were 
seated. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  my  young  spark,  and  what's  your 
pleasure  here  ?"  exclaimed  the  first  of  the  for- 
mer, advancing  to  the  board  as  he  spoke. 
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"  No  pleasure,  my  friend,"  answered  the 
hunter — "  no  pleasure  on  my  faith — but  down- 
right hard  necessity  drove  me  here!— I  lost  my 
way  among  these  mountains,  and  being  totally 
separated  from  my — fellow  subjects  :  the  other 
huntsmen  of  the  prince's  suite — your  castle 
met  my  view — and  as  I  was  slightly  hungry 
and  very  weary,  I  hastened  hither,  to  crave  the 
hospitality  of  your  roof!" 

"  Humbug !"  muttered  Caspar. 

"  This  arn't  a  public  house,"  added  Frantz. 

"  We,  honest  people,  can't  find  food  and 
lodging  for  every  straggler  who  chooses  to  call 
himself  one  of  the  prince's  suite  indeed  and 
say  he's  hungry  and  weary  forsooth  !" 

"  There's  good  'commodation  six  leagues  on, 
in  the  valley/'  again  grumbled  Caspar. 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend, — but  I  would  fain 
take  up  my  lodging  here — with  you — for  the 
night : — for,  as  I  said  before,  I  really  am  very 
weary  !" 

"  I  don't  know  how  my  niece  dared  to  let 
you  in  at  all,"  said  Schelmkind,  "much  less 
give  you  food  when  she  knows  it  to  be  ao-ainst 
my  express  order — but  the  wench  is  always 
disobeying  me  in  one  way  or  another." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  the  hunter, 
"  be  more  gentle  to  the  girl !" 

"  Mighty  considerate  !"  said  Caspar. 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  I  do  take 
up  my  abode  here  for  the  night  r"  asked  Er- 
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nest,  "you  shall  sustain  no  loss  on  my  account: 
you  see  I  am  amply  provided  with  the  means 
of  repaying  any  obligation  you  may  confer  on 
me!"  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his  hunting 
pouch,  a  large  and  well  filled  purse. 

"  Father !"  observed  the  younger  of  the  sons 
on  noticing  his  parent's  eyes  to  wander  as 
though  in  doubt  on  which  to  ultimately  fix  them- 
selves, the  purse,  or  the  chain  and  bugle  which 
the  removal  of  the  cloak  had  left  exposed  to  his 
observation,  "  the  night  is  dark  and  the  roads 
are  heavy !  you  see  the  moon  too  is  obscured 
by  clouds,  and  only  break  out  by  fits  !  'tis 
a  fearful  night  to  wander  alone  through  the 
Hartz  !  we've  a  spare  room,  you  know, — and  I 
dare  say  the  stranger 's  honest !" 

This  compassionate,  kind-hearted  speech  of 
the  youngest  son,  combined  with  the  dire  in- 
fluence which  the  loaded  purse  possessed  in 
relieving  his  mind  from  any  apprehensions  lest 
he  should  be  a  looser  by  the  speculation,  in- 
duced Schelmkind  to  observe  in  an  altered 
tone, 

«  Aye — true — there  is  a  spare  bed — very 
true.  I  had  forgotten  that — well,  well,  — as 
you  wish— so  be  it  then  : — stranger,  you  rest 
with  us  to-night." 

"Thanks,  my  worthy  host,  and  that  right 
cheerfully  will  I. — I've  had  a  hard  day's  shoot- 
ing, I  promise  ye,  and  am  fairly  worn  out." 

"  Ah — a  pretty   rifle   this    of  yours,"    said 
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Caspar  as,  after  examining  that  belonging  to 
Ernest  he  replaced  it  where  it  had  previously 
stood. 

"  Yes/'  replied  the  latter,  "  indeed  it  is— a 
dead  shot  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  ! 
— and  now,  with  your  permission/'  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Schelmkind,  "  I'll  retire  at 
once  to  this  spare  room  you  speak  of,  for  I 
am  most  desperately  tired." 

"  If  you  will  please  to  follow  me,  Sir,"  said 
Marianne,  who  was  already  in  the  door-way, 
"  I  wall  lead  you  to  it." 

"No!  come  back, niece!"  ordered  Schelmkind 
sternly; — and  then  added, — "  Caspar,  my  boy, 
show  the  stranger  to  his  room — you  know  the 
one  I  mean." 

"  I  know — this  way,"  said  the  appointed 
guide,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  assume  a 
gentler  tone  and  manner. — In  this,  however,  he 
totally  failed, — the  only  point  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  being  that  of  fixing  on  his  counte- 
nance an  unusual  and  sickening  smile. 

The  hunter,  as  he  left  the  room,  bade  good 
night  to  all — as  he  passed  the  door,  Marianne' 
leaning  forward  as  though  with  the  intent  of 
fastening  the  latchet  of  her  shoe,  whispered  in 
his  ear  some  words  which  he  but  indistinctly 
heard;  but  understood  as,  "Be  on  your  guard!" 
and  then  joined  her  uncle  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  hall : — The  stranger  paused  for 
half  a  second,  as  if  in  doubt — again  bade  his 
host  good  night,  and  followed  his  conductor. 
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"  You  '11  call  me  early,  friend,  to-morrow, 
will  you  ?"  said  he,  and  entered  the  apartment 
assigned  to  him. 

"  You  '11  be  called  as  early  as  you  wish  !" 
answered  his  companion,  and  then  placing  on 
the  floor  a  small  oil  lamp,  and  bidding  Ernest 
"a  very  good  night's  rest" — he  joined  his  father, 
brother,  and  cousin  in  the  hall  below. 

The  spare  chamber  thus  appropriated  for 
Ernest's  rest  was  a  high  square  room,  furnished 
with  a  straw  couch  in  one  corner  and  an  empty 
trunk  in  another  ; — in  many  places  the  ceiling 
had  fallen  in,  and  the  sympathetic  floor  had  fol- 
lowed its  example. 

This  "  spare  room  "  was  about  twenty  feet 
high, — and  at  about  fourteen  from  the  ground, 
was  a  narrow  window,  or  rather  casement  for 
a  window,  through  which  a  bright  stream  of 
moonlight  was  pouring  in, — and  as  it  fell  upon 
the  broken  floor,  and  walls  it  served  to  shew  the 
plainer  its  internal  poverty. 

Ernest  was  no  coward, — but  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  borne  in  mind 
the  parting  words,  or  the  interpretation  he  had 
given  them,  of  Marianne  Walther.  It  was  cer- 
tainly possible  he  might  have  misunderstood 
their  meaning,  but  still  none  can  blame  him 
for  observing  a  degree  of  prudent  caution, 
which  but  for  that  circumstance,  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  omitted: — independent  of  his  suspi- 
cions having  been  aroused  by  this  circumstance, 
the  sudden  change  of  manner  in  his  host,  from 
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surly  disapprobation  of  his  stay,  to  anxious 
acquiescence,  had  not  been  unobserved  by  him, 
and  to  crown  the  whole,  he  considered  that 
even  should  he  be  mistaken  in  his  two  former 
conclusions,  the  apparent  character  of  his  host 
and  sons  was  not  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
throw  in  the  background  the  advice  that  had 
been  given  him, — and  with  this  impression  on 
his  mind,  before  he  lay  down  to  sleep, — (for  in 
his  present  wearied  state,  the  acts  of  lying  down 
and  sleeping  were  concomitant)  he  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  door  :— but  there  was  neither  bolt 
nor  fastening  of  any  kind,  so  he  contented 
himself  with  dragging  the  trunk  from  its  pre- 
vious resting  place,  and  placing  it  before  the 
entrance : — then  laying  his  boar  knife  and  rifle 
by  his  side,  to  be  taken  at  an  instant's  warning 
of  danger,  he  fell  asleep. 

How  long  he  had  slept  is  uncertain,  ere  he 
was  awakened  by  a  voice  calling  in  a  loud, 
though  evidently  suppressed  tone,  "  Awake  \" 

He  raised  himself  from  the  couch,  and  lean- 
ing on  his  elbows  listened  attentively,  and 
again  he  heard,  accompanied  by  the  falling 
noise  of  loose  fragments  of  stone,  the  words 
"  Awake  !  pray  awake  !" 

Of  the  lamp  that  had  been  placed  upon  the 
floor  nothing  was  now  visible  but  a  tiny  blue 
spot, — it  spread  while  he  regarded  it,  darted 
up  one  high,  bright  flame,  and  expired : — The 
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moon  was  no  longer  shining,  and  the  room  was 
left  in  total  darkness. 

Ernest  started  to  his  feet,- — and  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  moonlight  again  breaking  into  the 
room,  he  saw,  obstructing  its  bright  stream,  the 
shadow  of  a  human  figure  on  the  floor  : — 
he  hastily  threw  his  eyes  towards  the  case- 
ment, and  recognized  the  form  of  Marianne' 
there. 

"  For  God's  love,  sir,  listen !"  she  exclaimed 
when  she  perceived  she  had  caught  the  hunter's 
attention.  "  Oh,  sir  !  I  repeat  it,  be  on  your 
guard  !  I've  overheard  my  wretched  uncle  and 
his  sons  plotting  your — your — oh,  Heavens  ! 
your  murder  !  and — " 

"  My  dear  kind  girl, — I'm — " 

ft  Oh,  hear  me,  Sir !"  she  continued  in  a  sup- 
plicating tone,  "  I  fear  that  you  are  lost ! — they 
have  taken  the  flint  from  your  rifle,  and  the  oil 
too  from  your  lamp — hark  ! — oh  God  !  they 
are  rising  from  the  table  !" 

"  Noble  girl !  how  much  am  I  not  indebted 
to  thee  ?" 

"  Sir,  Sir — spend  not  your  time  in  thanking 
me !  pray,  sir,  to  God  to  save  you, — as  I  do — 
hark  !  they  are  coming  !  I  have  sent  off  one 
on  whom  I  can  depend  for  assistance  to  the 
village — already  they  must  be  on  their  road 
hither. — Mind  this,  Sir, — if  you  can  but  keep 
them  off  five  minutes,  you  are    saved  !     Keep 
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the  door  fast,  and — hush !  I  hear  them  !  they 
are  on  the  stairs  !   may  God  protect  you  !" 

"  May  God  protect  you,  you  generous  hearted 
girl/'  said  Ernest  as  the  figure  of  Marianne  dis- 
appeared from  the  window.  "By  the  life  of 
my  forefathers  I'm  in  a  dangerous  position  ! 
three  to  one,  and  nothing  but  a  boar  knife  to 
defend  me  with  ! — ah  !  they're  coming !  now 
for  it  then," — and  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  his 
left  foot  and  hand  against  the  door, — leaned 
upon  his  hunting  sword,  and  listened  atten- 
tively: — he  heard  the  stairs  creak, — slippered 
feet  move  stealthily  along, —  a  rustling  noise 
without, — a  heavy  suppressed  breath, — a  hand 
press  gently  on  the  door  as  if  to  force  it  open 
noiselessly, — then  a  low  and  intervening  whis- 
per,— a  stronger  pressure  on  the  door, — another 
whisper, — and  the  next  instant  it  was  beaten 
inwards,  and  Ernest  was  defending  himself 
against  the  united  attack  of  Schelmkind  and 
his  two  sons  ! 

Unequal  as  was  the  struggle,  Ernest,  being 
an  expert  swordsman,  maintained  himself  gal- 
lantly for  some  minutes  against  his  three  assail- 
ants,—but  neither  art  nor  nature  could  long 
stand  out  against  such  odds,  and  he  was  at  last 
disarmed : — Three  rapiers  were  instantly  pointed 
at  his  heart,  but  stepping  backwards,  he  ex- 
claimed in  an  authoritative  tone, 

"  Hold,  traitors  !   I  am  your  prince  !" 
The  ruffians   started  back  in  horror  : — the 
C  2 
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declaration  staggered  them :  and  they  looked  at 
one  another  as  though  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
to  proceed  in  their  work  of  slaughter — u  Kneel 
at  my  feet,  ye  traitors  !  and  beg  forgiveness  ! 
kneel,  I  say  !     I  am  Sebastian  !" 

Again  the  murderers  looked  on  one  another, 
and  a  short  pause  ensued,  which  was  eventually 
broken  by  Caspar,  who,  scowling  as  he  spoke, 
exclaimed, 

"  It's  too  late  to  recede  now*-our  lives  are 
forfeit  should  he  escape — as  we've  begun,  so 
we  must  end — Come  on  !"  and  saying  this  he 
again  rushed  towards  the  prince. 

"  Stop,  Cas  ! — stop — hark  !  let  him  bide  1 
hark,  I  say  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Schelmkind  ; 
Casper  withdrew  his  arm,  and  he  had  hardly 
done  so,  ere  voices  were  heard  below  : — they 
listened  for  a  moment. 

"  We're  betrayed,"  said  Caspar,  in  a  low 
tone  to  his  father. 

"  By  hell  we  are !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Follow  !  follow  !  follow!"  was  now  shouted 
from  below,  and  the  three  villains  rushed  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  Stop  !  shame-faced  ruffian  !"  exclaimed  the 
prince,  snatching  up  his  hunting  knife,  and 
intercepting  the  fugitives  in  the  door- way, 
i(  I'm  here  !  I'm  here !"  he  continued,  in  an- 
swer to  his  loudly  and  repeatedly  called  name, 
from  below.  "  Tis  well !"  he  continued  as  his 
band  of  nobles  and  a  crowd  of  villagers  stood 
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upon  the  landing.  "  Secure  the  traitors  ¥'  he 
added : — and  the  next  moment,  Sebastian  was 
raising  from  her  knees,  and  embracing  as  his 
preserver,  Marianne  Walther. 

As  Ernest  had  foretold,  so  it  happened.  The 
prince  caused  Marianne's  property  to  be  re- 
stored; with  his  own,  right  royal  hand,  he  gave 
her  to  her  lover, — settled  a  portion  on  them 
both  for  life,  and  punished,  according  to  their 
deserts,  Schelmkind  and  his  atrocious  offspring. 
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Mors  janua  vitse. 


It  is  a  circumstance  calculated  to  excite  the 
observation  and  surprise  of  many,  that  tvvo 
individuals,  possessed  of  such  widely  opposite 
characters  as  were  those  of  Henri  Dubois,  and 
Jean  St.  Valois  should  ever  have  formed  so 
strict  an  intimacy,  as  that  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them.  It  is  true  they  had  been  educated 
at  the  same  school, — entered  in  the  same 
counting-house, — and  finally  had  become  part- 
ners in  the  mercantile  career  for  which  they 
had  been  destined ;— still  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  so  strict  an  intimacy 

*  The  fact  on  which  this  story  turns  actually  took  place 
in  France.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  work  entitled  "  Causes 
Celebres." 

c  3 
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should  have  united  them, — and  though  a  dis- 
crepancy of  almost  daily  occurrence,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless a  topic  on  which  much  and  learned 
moral  philosophy  might  be  judiciously  be- 
stowed ;  and  were  we  unlimited  in  space,  and 
our  reader  in  patience,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
indulge  our  inclination,  and  enlarge  on  this, 
our  favourite  theme.  But  we  have  done  :  and 
leaving  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have 
leisure  or  inclination  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
such  assimilation,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  simply  narrating  the  effect. 

We  will  first  advert  to  the  diversity  of 
character  we  have  alluded  to. 

Henri  Dubois  was,  in  manner  and  deport- 
ment, uniformly  quiet  and  dispassionate  :  to 
his  friends  he  was  affable  and  mild, — to  his 
acquaintances  gentle,  though  reserved — and  to 
strangers,  backward,  and  to  all  appearance, 
sullen.  Affairs  of  the  most  weighty  moment 
never  seemed  to  ruffle  his  features  or  his  tem- 
per, and  under  any  variety  of  circumstance,  he 
possessed  an  equanimity,  which,  while  it  caused 
astonishment  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
left  the  casual  sj^ectator  impressed  with  a  be- 
lief, that  he  was  either  an  unthinking  or  an 
unfeeling  man.  Many  would  condemn  his  cast 
of  countenance  as  expressionless  and  tame, — 
but  a  close  observer  would  reverse  that  hasty 
judgment — read  in  his  subdued  and  tempered 
features,  a  history  of  pride,  determination  and 
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ambition,  —  of  present  doubts,  —  and  future 
fears, — of  observation  and  knowledge;  silent, 
vast,  and  deep.  St.  Valois  on  the  contrary, 
was  easily  excited : — his  temper  hasty,  and  un- 
der provocation,  oft-times  desperate  : — affairs 
the  most  trifling  irritated  him  to  madness, 
while  others,  equally  unimportant,  as  quickly 
soothed  him  : — yet  withal  he  possessed  a  warm 
heart,  —  was  generous  and  open,  and  ever 
eagerly  ready  to  make  what  amends  were  in  his 
power  to  remedy  the  ill  effects  which  too  fre- 
quently arose  from  his  irritable  disposition. 
This  was  a  redeeming  quality,  for  passion 
without  principle  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  two 
friends  had  passed  their  fortieth  year : — were 
both  married, — and  both  parents,  Henri  Du- 
bois of  a  daughter — and  St.  Valois  of  a  son : — 
and  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  any 
ordinary  topics,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
recording  three  simple  facts  :  namely,  that  the 
cords  of  friendship  which  had  so  long  bound 
the  merchants  to  each  other,  were  more  closely 
twined  around  their  children  : — that  they  were 
reared  and  educated  beneath  the  same  roof: — 
and  that  ere  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  they  were  engaged  for  life  by 
promises  founded  on  a  deeply  rooted  and  long 
growing  attachment. 

The  fathers  of  these  young  lovers  had  be- 
come in  course  of  years  the  largest  ship  owners 
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in  France,  and  though  the  deep  and  hazardous 
speculations  in  which  they  were  daily  engaged 
rendered  their  fortune  at  all  times  doubtful, 
and  subject  as  well  to  heavy  deterioration  as  to 
extensive  gain, — -they  were  considered  as  the 
wealthiest.  —  This  and  the  addition  of  their 
known  integrity,  gained  them  admittance  into 
the  first  circles  of  Parisian  fashion,  and  strange 
to  say,  many  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy 
nobles  of  France  eagerly  courted  a  union 
with  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  trading 
merchant,  Henri  Dubois. — But  no — high  and 
honorable  as  were  the  various  alliances  pro- 
posed, they  were  one  and  all  rejected  by  that 
merchant.  From  the  very  birth  of  their  two 
children  —  in  the  days  of  their  comparative 
poverty — the  hope —the  prayer  of  those  two 
friends  had  been  for  the  future  union  of  their 
son  and  daughter : — and  now,  when  affluence 
and  power  shone  around  them, — when  the 
sense  of  manhood  had  supplanted  the  romance 
of  youth, — when  the  forge  tfulness  of  their  early 
hope  would  have  allied  them  to  nobility, — still 
that  early  hope  was  not  forgotten,  and  though 
its  consummation  had  been  left  by  them  to  the 
course  of  natural  affection,  their  mutual  anxiety 
therefore,  was  not  the  less  frequently  or  friend- 
lily  expressed. 

The  eighteenth  anniversary  of  Adelaide's 
birth  arrived— and  it  chanced  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  as  Dubois  was  seated  in  a  private 
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room,  apparently  intent  on  various  documents 
before  him,  that  the  door  of  his  apartment  was 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  St.  Yalois, — his 
features  flushed,  and  his  whole  frame  strongly 
agitated,  —  rushed  into  the  room.  Hastily 
drawing  a  chair  towards  the  fire,  and  tossing  to 
his  friend  a  letter  he  had  crushed  within  his 
grasp,  he  cried  aloud, 

"Read  it!  read  it!" 

"  Nine  and  carry  five"; — observed  Dubois, 
simultaneously  with  his  friend's  ejaculation  ; — 
for  on  the  entrance  of  the  latter,  he  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  calculation  of  a  mighty  sum  of 
compound  fractions ; — he  now,  however,  noted 
down  the  figure  he  should  carry,  and  raising  the 
disfigured  letter  from  the  table  methodically 
smoothed  it  with  his  hand.  He  read  it  over  to 
himself,  but  in  doing  so,  one  muscle  of  his 
imperturbable  countenance  did  not  relax,  or 
one  feature  of  it  vary. — Three  successive  times 
he  read  the  document  before  him,  earnestly  and 
thoughtfully,  ere  he  remarked  on  the  subject  of 
its  contents. 

"  Gomez  Rizzare,"  at  length  he  said,  "  speaks 
of  the  destruction  of  the  '  Antelope/  and  of — " 

"  Our  ruin  !  our  utter  irremediable  ruin!" 
despairingly  added  St.  Yalois. 

"The  loss  would  be" — calmly  continued 
Dubois,  u  let  me  see — the  loss  would  be — " 

"  The  loss  is  far  more  than  adequate  to  over- 
whelm— to  crush  us  !" — 
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"  Ship  and  cargo — the  loss  would  be  indeed 

severe near    upon — — five    million   francs, 

French,— 592,592  ducats,  Spanish,  and  20,000 
pounds  English." — 

"  Where  the  utility  of  so  nice  a  calculation  ?" 
St.  Valois  impatiently  demanded,  "  one  half 
the  loss  would  ruin  us  !" 

"  No — Jean — no" — observed  Dubois,  "  not 
exactly  half: — two  thirds  might  possibly  effect 
it,  but  surely  not  one  half?" 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  other  "  it  were 
idle  cavilling  about  words  —  what  is  to  be 
done  ? — that  is  now  the  point : — our  notes  will 
soon  be  due  for  upwards  of  a  million,  and  if  we 
fail  to  honor  them,  why  we  are  lost !" 

"  Too  true,"  assented  Henri. 

"  Assets  we  have  none,"  pursued  the  former 
speaker  "  not  a  thousand  francs !  our  only 
hope— our  only  safety  rests  in  the  Duke  de 
Domay's  bond :  that  is  for  a  million  and  a 
half,  and  due  to  day  !" — 

"  Due  and  forfeited."    added  Dubois. 

"  Forfeited  ! — what  mean  you  ?" 

"  Simply  that  the  duke  has  fled  the  country 
and  his  creditors,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  Gone !"  exclaimed  Jean  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  voice ;  "  and  you  aware  of  it  ! 
gone  !  then  holy  mother  pray  for  us  !"  Thus 
saying,  he  started  from  his  chair  and  hurriedly 
paced  the  apartment:  —  "Dubois" — he  said 
at  length  suddenly  pausing  in  his  agitated  walk 
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"  what  are  we  to  do  ? — what  course  are  we  to 
follow  ? — shall  we — we,  the  house  of  St.  Valois 
and  Dubois, — we,  whose  very  word  but  yester- 
day passed  current  for  thousands,  shall  ive,  I 
say,  be  forced  to  see  our  far-famed  credit 
crushed  before  our  eyes,  and  our  hard  earned 
reputation  fade  into  dishonor !  by  the  sacred 
name  of  God  the  very  thought  of  such  a  blight- 
ing prospect,  is  enough  to  turn  the  heart — the 
blood — the  brain — of  any  man  !"  and  pressing 
his  hand  closely  to  his  forehead  the  distressed 
merchant  again  resumed  his  disturbed  and 
rapid  walk  across  the  room. 

"  'Twould  be  indeed  a  lamentable  downfall," 
said  Dubois  "truly  lamentable  :— but  we  must 
think  on  the  best  method  to  avert  the  doom 
which  threatens  us,  —  let  us  reflect  dispas- 
sionately, and  see, — " 

"  Reflect  dispassionately  V  interrupted  Jean 
St.  Valois.  "  Can  the  sufferer  on  the  wheel 
smile  amid  his  torture  ?  can  the  famished  pau- 
per speak  of  his  content  ?  can  the  drowning 
swimmer  calmly  beckon  for  assistance  ? — or, 
worse  than  all,  can  the  broken  merchant  reflect 
dispassionately  !  No,  Dubois,  no— the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  burning  shame  for  all 
its  dreaded  consequences,  are  driving  me  too 
near  the  verge  of  madness,  to  leave  me  aught 
of  temperance  !  It  is  too — too  much  for  me  to 
bear  !"  and  St.  Valois,  first  throwing  himself 
into  a  seat,   and  then  covering  his  face  with 
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both  his  hands,  threw  his  head  upon  a  table 
near  him,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Dubois  rose  from  off  his  chair  and  approach- 
ing Jean,  observed, 

"  My  brother,  this  overflow  of  feeling  will 
but  weaken  your  powers  in  aiding  me  : — let 
us  consider  the  best  course  we  can  pursue. 
It  would  seem  that  by  this  day  week  we  must 
be  in  receipt  of  money  to  the  amount  of  one 
million,  or  we  are  lost !  has  aught  suggested 
itself  to  your  imagination  ? — have  you  not 
thought  of  any  mode  by  which  our  reputation 
maybe  saved?" 

"I  have,  replied  St.Valois,  "and  this  it  is — 
but  stay — has  nought  occurred  to  you  ?" 

"  Nothing — indeed  I  have  barely  had  a  mo- 
ment's thought  upon  the  point — advise  me 
therefore." 

Jean  paused  for  some  seconds  as  if  in  doubt, 
and  then  proceeded  thus :  "  I  will  not  preface 
my  suggestion,  Henri,  by  a  statement  of  the 
abject  misery  into  which  we  sink  should  our 
situation  once  be  known  :  how  hurled  from  our 
exalted  seat  of  fancied  wealth,  and  certain  in- 
fluence, we  shall  inevitably  fall  upon  the  cold, 
hard  bed  of  poverty  and  contempt.  I  shall 
not  do  that — it  is  too  apparent — too  palpably 
obvious ;  but  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  state  the 
only  mode  I  have  in  view  of  surmounting  the 
difficulties  which  encompass  us  : — L — you — " 
St.  Valois  raised  his  eyes,  and  on  encountering 
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the  firm  mild  gaze  of  his  friend's,  his  voice  ap- 
peared unconsciously  to  falter,  while  a  sudden 
sensation  in  his  throat  caused  him  once  again 
to  pause  abruptly. 

"Well,  brother?"  said  Dubois,  "proceed — " 
The  agitated  workings  of  St.  Valois'  features 
passed  into  a  stern  compression,   as  he    con- 
tinued with  a  bitter  smile  : — 

"  Aye — and  why  should  I  not  ?  when  your 
good — my  good — and  the  good  of  all  is  the 
stake  to  be  won !  Listen  to  me  then. — The 
Count  Lavaisse  seeks  Adelaide  in  marriage, 
and  has  proposed  to  settle  an  independent  for- 
tune on  her  !  Your  daughter,  then,  possessed 
thereof,  might  be  the  means  of  dispersing  the 
impending  storm  above  our  heads,  which  should 
it  burst  in  torrents,  will  sweep  us  off  for  ever !" 
A  slight  flush  clouded  the  features  of  Dubois, 
though  it  was  but  transient.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  feelings  in  his  breast  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  they  were  effectually  smothered,  as, 
in  a  quiet  tone,  he  said : 

"And  your  son,  to  whom  she  is  engaged  ?" 
"  Must  sacrifice  his  feelings  as  I  do  mine  ! 
must,  or  disclaim  all  kindred  and  connexion 
with  me  !  What !  doatingly  as  he  may  love 
your  child,  think  you  his  feelings  can  approach 
in  agony  to  mine  ?  I,  who  for  eighteen  years 
have  watched — have  nursed  his  growing  love  ! 
I,  who  through  life  have  made  his  future  mar- 
riage with  your  daughter  the  goal  of  all  my 
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earthly  wishes — and  have  now,  by  one  mighty 
effort,  dispelled  my  dreamy  and  infatuated 
hopes — refused  the  boon  I  had  so  long  prayed 
for- — and  tearing  from  my  heart  its  nearest — 
dearest  wish,  have  thrown  it  to  the  winds  !  I 
say  are  his  feelings  to  be  placed  in  competition 
with  my  own  ?  But  he  cannot — will  not — -dare 
not  hesitate  S" 

"  It  were  hardly  fair,  Jean,  to  put  his  duty 
to  so  severe  a  test.  Indeed  I  think  it  better 
that  our  bankruptcy  should  be  at  once  pro- 
claimed than  that  we  should  seek  to  prop  our 
falling  credit  at  a  sacrifice  far  heavier.  Indeed, 
brother,  we  had  best  dismiss  the  thought." 

"  Look  you,  Henri !"  said  St.  Valois  striking 
his  hand  energetically  on  the  table.  u  Point 
out  a  better — a  better  did  I  say  !  another  mode 
of  saving  our  name  from  dishonor,  and  be  the 
penalty  required  extended  to  my  life,  it  shall 
not  be  withheld.  Slight  my  advice,  painful  as 
it  is — and  what  is  the  result  ?  This  day  week — 
this  very  day  week,  we  are  proclaimed  bank- 
rupts throughout  France,  England,  Spain,  and 
Holland  !  Our  late  respected  names  held  out 
to  the  stigma  of  the  world,  and  derision  of  our 
enemies — and  ourselves  the  alternate  theme  of 
pity,  scorn,  or  reprobation !  these  are  the  im- 
mediate consequences  attendant  on  our  fall — 
and  what  see  we  in  perspective?  the  prison 
house  !  And  what  as  a  relief  from  that?  death! 
Aye,  Henri,  death !  for,  were  we  even  less  in- 
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volved,  could  I — could  you,  survive  disgrace 
like  this  ?  Henri !  Henri !  we  stand  upon  the 
very  verge  of  a  stupendous  precipice — our 
brain  is  dizzy  with  the  fearful  depth  below — 
and  if  some  strong  and  friendly  hand  should 
fail  to  snatch  us  from  our  perilous  position,  we 
lose  our  balance,  and  are  gone  !" 

"  You  speak  with  truth,  Jean,  and  of  a  surety 
our  fall  would  involve  us  in  hopeless  misery : 
but  our  children  are  betrothed,  St.  Valois  :  and 
disgrace  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable  loss  of 
property,  would  be  far  less  harrowing  to  me, 
than  that  effected  by  a  breach  of  word  even  to 
a  single  individual.  Acting  on  such  principles 
would  be  but  selfish  after  all,  Jean." 

C(  Pause  but  for  one  minute,  Henri,  ere  you 
state  so  broad  a  fact — I  have  as  yet  but  spoken 
of  ourselves  j  but  think  a  while — are  we  the 
only  sufferers  ?  Can  we  say  we  are  r  Can 
we  think  we  are  ?  not  for  an  instant !  Too 
well  we  know  our  situation  !  too  well  we  know 
we  stand  the  centre  wheel  of  commerce  of  this 
large  country  :  if  we  stop,  all  must  stop  ! 
Thus,  then,  our  single  failure  will  involve,  per- 
chance in  utter  ruin,  half  the  traders  in  the 
kingdom !  aye  !  and  may  be,  touch  the  very 
revenues  of  France  !  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind ! — This  must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
our  determination  !  nor  is  this  all — for,  should 
we  pursue  the  line    of  conduct  you  propose, 
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will  our  disgrace  be  lessened — will  our  agony 
of  mind  be  diminished  on  the  future  know- 
ledge that  we  had  it  in  our  power,  but  neg- 
lected it,  by  a  simple  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  have 
saved  perhaps  thousands  of  our  fellow  men 
from  misery  and  shame?  These  are  at  least 
no  selfish  principles,  Henri !" 

"  Indeed,  such  reflections  would  but  further 
embitter  my  peace  of  mind,"  replied  Dubois^ 
"  still  we  cannot  tax  ourselves  with  blame  ! 
never  have  we  yet  deviated  from  the  straight 
line  of  rectitude  and  honesty  ;  and  though  un- 
toward circumstances  have  combined  to  over- 
whelm us,  that  is  our  ill  fortune,  not  our  wilful 
act :  why  then  should  we  render  desolate  our 
children's  happiness  ?" 

"  By  heaven,  Henri !"  said  St.  Valois,  his 
brow  crimsoning  as  he  spoke,  "  you  will  make 
me  think  that  you  are  arguing  for  the  pure 
love  of  opposition !  Happiness  !  and  would 
you  have  the  happiness — as  you  think  fit  to 
term  it — of  two  individuals — of  two  children — 
studied  before  the  welfare  of,  I  repeat,  may  be 
as  many  thousands  !  Talk  you  to  me  of  self- 
ishness, Dubois,  and  then  give  utterance  to 
sentiments  like  these  I" 

"  I  have  not  applied  the  epithet  to  you,  my 
friend." 

"  You  have  !"  retorted  Jean  passionately, 
"  The   breath   with  which   you  uttered  it,   is 
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barely  cold  upon  your  lips  !  I  say  you  have ! 
and  now  retort  the  dishonourable  accusation, 
back,  Sir,  on  yourself!" 

"  You  do  forget  yourself,  Jean  St.  Valois," 
said  Dubois,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  I  will  leave 
you  until  such  time  as  you  are  able  to  converse 
more  calmly  :  when  you  need  my  presence  you 
will  find  me  in  the  counting-house,  below." 
He  had  his  hand  on  the  door  ere  St.  Valois 
again  spoke,  but  when  he  did  so,  it  was  in  an 
altered  tone  :  rushing  towards  Dubois  he  threw 
his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  exclaimed — 

u  My  dear,  dear  friend,  forgive  me !  most 
ungrateful  was  I  in  so  speaking ! — indeed  I  did 
strangely  forget  myself  when  I  used  to  you, 
my  best — my  only  friend,  such  unkind  words. 
Dubois  returned  his  friend's  embrace,  with,  if 
not  such  warmth,  not  less  sincerity,  and  then 
resumed  his  seat. 

There  was  a  pause  for  some  seconds,  when 
St.  Valois  said  : — 

"  You  spoke,  my  dear  Henri,  of  the  happi- 
ness of  our  children  and  of  your  kind  wish  to 
preserve  it  at  the  risk,  nay — the  certain  loss  of 
your  own,  and  in  all  human  probability  that  of 
very  many  others.  But  how  would  you  pre- 
serve their  happiness  ?  by  uniting  them  ?  would 
they  be  happy  think  you,  brother,  when  unit- 
ed?     Taught  to  believe  themselves  the  heirs 
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to  wealth,  how  would  they  support  themselves 
in  poverty  ?  Nursed  in  luxurious  refinement, 
how  could  they  endure  so  vast  a  change? 
Sought  and  courted  by  the  great  and  noble, 
what  would  be  their  feelings,  when  in  their 
adversity  they  either  find  themselves  unno- 
ticed by  the  very  individuals  who  but  yes- 
terday would  have  been  proud  to  bend  be- 
fore them  in  their  palaces,  or  to  crawl  their 
way  humiliated  in  their  presence,  and  submit 
to  the  more  degrading  alternative  of  seeking 
favors  at  their  hands  !  Would  this  be  happi- 
ness, my  brother  ?  nor  have  I  stated  all : — add 
to  this,  the  knowledge— for  it  will  assuredly 
come  home  to  them— that  by  their  own  wilful 
act  of  selfishness  they  have  brought  their  pa- 
rents to  poverty  and  shame,  and  reduced  to 
beggary  and  starvation,  family  upon  family !" 

"Your  arguments  are  forcible,"  replied  Du- 
bois, "  neither  is  your  reasoning  devoid  of 
truth  :  still,  most  deeply  does  it  lacerate  my 
heart  to  yield  my  approbation  to  the  plan 
you  have  proposed." 

"  Think  you  then,  Henri,  mine  remains  un- 
touched at  the  necessity  which  calls  for  it  ?" 

"  Nay — I  will  do  not  do  you  such  injustice. 
But  let  our  words  be  few  upon  the  subject,  for 
it  is  one  most  sad.  So  let  it  be.  As  a  loan  we 
will  accept  my  daughter's  portion.  And  now 
Jean,  as  the  proposition  is  your  own,  so  must 
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be  the  task  to  apprise  our  children  of  our  wish. 
It  is  a  harsh  one  to  name  to  poor  Adelaide  on 
such  a  day  as  this — the  anniversary  of  her 
birth — -but  I  act  for  the  best/'  he  added  with  a 
sigh,  "  and  God  forgive  me  if  I  err  !"  He  rose 
from  his  seat,  "  What  you  do,  St.  Valois,  do 
speedily. — I  shall  await,  in  anxiety,  the  issue." 

"  One  moment  I  will  not  delay  !"  replied  St. 
Valois,  as  Henri  left  the  room,  "  this  very  in- 
stant will  I  to  my  painful  task."  He  sounded 
a  silver  bell  which  lay  beside  him  on  the  table, 
and  a  servant  entered  the  apartment.  "  Re- 
quest the  attendance  of  my  niece."  The  do- 
mestic bowed  and  withdrew  :  iC  I  pray  heaven 
for  firmness  !"  continued  Jean,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  before  the  fire, 
and  resting  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  rivet- 
ting  his  eyes  upon  the  burning  coal,  appeared 
absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 

His  back  was  towards  the  door,  and  so  com- 
pletely lost  St.  Valois  seemed  in  the  thick 
thoughts  which  crowded  on  his  brain,  that  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  the  entrance  of  Adelaide, 
who,  treading  silently  across  the  room,  had 
gained,  unrecognized,  the  spot  where  he  was 
seated.  Neither  indeed  was  he  aware  of  her 
presence  until  she  suddenly  had  thrown  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  as  suddenly  with- 
drawn them.     Jean  started  round. 

"  What  has  afflicted  you,  dear  uncle  ?"  she 
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asked  in  a  subdued  tone,  gazing  from  him  to 
her  own  delicate  and  upraised  hand : — 

St.  Valois  passed  his  own  across  his  eyes  as 
he  took  and  pressed  it  tenderly ;  for,  rapid  as 
had  been  the  action  of  the  maiden's  arms 
around  her  uncle's  neck,  more  than  one  tear 
had  fallen  on  them  in  their  passage. 

Without  a  word,  St.  Valois  drew  his  niece 
into  a  chair  beside  his  own. 

(  What  has  afflicted  you,  my  uncle  ?'  she  re- 
peated, as  a  cloud  of  sorrow  darkened  the  bright 
smile  of  joy  that  had  shone  upon  her  animated 
features  on  her  first  entering  the  room. 

"Think  you,  your  mind  is  of  sufficient 
strength  to  hearken  calmly  to  misfortune?"  was 
his  reply. 

1  Yes,  uncle  !'  answered  Adelaide,  '  But  of 
whom  V 

«  Of  ruin?" 

6  Yes  ! — but  to  whom  ?  Good  God  !  to 
whom  ?' 

"  To  those  you  love  ?" 

c  Yes — oh  yes,  dear  uncle  !  but  whom  do  you 
mean  ?  Speak !  whose  misfortune  ?  whose 
ruin  ?  not  Baptiste's !  not  your  son's  misfor- 
tune ?'  St.  Valois  paused  an  instant: — his 
heart  was  touched. 

"I  speak,  Adelaide,  at  present  of  the  misfortune 
and  the  ruin  of  your  father  and  myself!"  Ade- 
laide grasped  her  uncle's  hand,  as  she  exclaimed: 

6  Just  Heaven  !  explain  your  words  !  misfor- 
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tune  !  ruin  !  Impossible,  you  jest,  dear  uncle  ! 
you  trifle  with  me  V  And  as  she  spoke,  she 
suffered  St.  Valois'  hand  to  fall  from  her's, 
while,  with  an  incredulous  smile,  she  dashed 
away  the  tears  that  filled  her  light  blue  eyes 
and  hung  upon  their  darker  lashes. 

s<  I  do  not  jest,  my  Adelaide,"  continued 
Jean,  "  I  speak  the  undisguised  truth !  your 
father,  and  your  uncle,  both  are  ruined  men." 

'  Ruined  !'  breathed  Adelaide. 

"  Aye  !  mayhap  irrevocably  ! — Beggary  and 
the  prison  are  awaiting  us  ! — our  rescue — our 
redemption — rests  but  with  one  sole  indivi- 
dual!" 

'Well?' 

"  But  mark  me,  Adelaide — that  redemption 
alone  can  be  purchased  at  a  heavy — fearful 
cost !  the  welfare  of  the  person  granting  it !" 
Adelaide  made  no  comment  on  his  words,  and 
he  continued,  "  It  is  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay 
for  kindness— that  I  do  admit — but  it  is  the 
only  means  of  saving  m&ny-^many — from  deso- 
late and  abject  misery  !" 

Again  St.  Valois  paused,  as  if  awaiting  some 
reply, — and  Adelaide,  as  though  fathoming  his 
thoughts  without  suspicion  of  their  depth,  ob- 
served,— 

'  And  can  any  one,  on  whom  so  much  de- 
pends, hesitate  for  one  instant  at  the  sacrifice 
required,    when    his    individual    happiness   is 
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thrown  into  the  scale  against  so  vast  a  counter- 
balance.    Impossible  !' 

"  I  understand  you,  then,  to  think  that  duty 
to  the  world,  would,  or  should,  induce  us — any 
one — to  let  all  such  selfish  motives  cease,  when 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  depends  upon 
our  acts  ?  To  yield  our  own  happiness  in  order 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  others  ?  Such  is  your 
feeling,  Adelaide  ?" 

c  It  is, — unquestionably/ 

"  And  yet  I  doubt  me,  if,  were  such  a  sacri- 
fice expected  at  your  hands,  you  would  enter- 
tain such  lofty  sentiments  ?" 

c  You  do  me  wrong,  uncle !  by  my  honor, 
you  do  me  wrong !  Should  it  please  Heaven, 
to  impose  on  me,  now  or  ever,  the  power  of 
preserving  the  happiness  of  those  I  love  by  the 
forfeit  of  my  own,  I  should  not  waver  in  the 
act!' 

"  Noble-minded  girl !"  exclaimed  St.  Valois, 
"  I  would  not,  even  for  the  mighty  benefit  re- 
sulting from  its  consequence,  entrap  you  by 
your  open-heartedness  !  Forget  the  opinions 
you  have  uttered — the  expressions  you  have 
used  !  forget  them  quite,  and  tell  me,  could  you 
— to  save  your  father  and  myself  from  poverty 
and  shame — consent  to  wed  the  wealthy  Count 
Lavaisse  ?  Give  me  your  answer,  Adelaide, 
forgetful  of  your  former  words." 

Adelaide's  brow  and  bosom  blushed  crimson 
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deep,  as  her  uncle  spoke ;  she  strove  hard  to 
master  the  feelings  which  were  swelling,  all  but 
to  bursting,  in  her  heart. — And  although  she 
partially  succeeded  after  a  fierce  and  visible 
struggle  in  repressing  them,  she  could  not  ef- 
fectually curb  her  bitterness  of  tone,  when  she 
again  addressed  him. 

'  You  have  done  right  well,  uncle,'  said  she, 
'in  thus  probing  my  sentiments,  as  a  disinte- 
rested victim  :  believe  me,  though,  it  was  an 
operation  far  too  painful  to  suffer  me  to  heed 
your  kind  advice  and  forget  it.  No,  Sir  !'  she 
added,  and  her  voice  altered  as  she  spoke,  (I  can- 
not  forget  the  words  you  have  extorted  from  me  : 
— cannot  and  will  not ! — What  I  have  said — 
that,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  abide  by — aye  !  and  will 
do  so,  even  though  my  heart  should — should — ' 
and  the  smothered  sobs  that  broke  from  the 
lovely  girl,  while  they  stopped  her  utterance, 
bid  fair  to  verify  the  sentence  she  had  left  un- 
finished. 

"  Kind  and  generous  Adelaide,  I " 

"  May  I  crave  your  indulgent  attention  for 
one  moment:" — interrupted  the  latter,  as  by 
another  sudden  effort  she  checked  her  sobs,  and 
even  tears.  '  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the 
Count  Lavaisse  has  honored  me  by  offering  to 
make  large  settlements.' 

"  He  does  so  offer,  Adelaide." 

c  Which,  I  apprehend,  you  deem  may  be  ap- 
D  2 
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plied,  with  some  effect,  to  prop  your  falling  for- 
tunes ?' 

"  As  a  loan  we  would  accept  your  property.' ' 
i  'Tis  well,  Sir  : — by  your  own  rules  I  will  be 
governed. — I  have  one  favor  to  solicit  at  your 
hands,  however : — I  would  not  do  you  wilful 
harm,  but,  (without  injury  to  this  new  mercan- 
tile speculation  in  which  you  are  about  to  be 
involved)  could  you  suffer  me  to  see  your  own 
son,  within  this  hour,  in  my  apartment,  you 
would  confer  a  lasting  obligation  on  me.'  St. 
Valois  did  not  speak,  but  bowed  assent.  CI 
thank  you,  Sir.'. — Adelaide  continued,  'That 
done,  and  I  am  at  the  service  of  the  noble 
Count  Lavaisse,  or  any  other  higher  bidder, 
for  whom  you  may  please  to  destine  me  ! — 
There  is  but  one  word  more  I  have  to  say :-— I 
would  request — for  I  am  but  a  poor  lawyer — I 
would  request,  I  say,  your  skilful  superintend- 
ance  of  the  settlements  which  are  destined  to 
re-fill  your  exhausted  coffers. — You  understand 
me,  Sir, — the  task  is  somewhat  beyond  my 
poor  capacity  or  comprehension,  and  would  re- 
quire, as  I  fear,  a  more  cautious  and  disinte- 
rested adviser  than  myself.  I  shall  wait  to 
hear  further  from  you,  Sir,'  and  ere  St.  Valois 
could  comprehend,  far  less  attempt  to  answer 
her,  Adelaide  had  left  the  room. 

Surprised,  and  almost  terror-struck,  the  for- 
mer slowly  followed  her. 
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When  the  first  passionate  display  of  grief 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
apartment,  Adelaide's  mind  grew  calmer,  and 
more,  by  dint  of  reasoning,  enured  to  bear  the 
shock  she  had  received. 

Seated  by  an  open  casement, — watching  the 
deepening  shades  of  evening, — the  gathering 
twilight  growing  into  darkness,  and  likening  its 
decline  to  her  own  lonely  hopes, — she  reflected 
on  the  present  and  the  future,  until  her  thoughts 
became  as  gloomy  as  the  fading  prospect  round 
her.  Meanwhile,  St.  Valois  had  sought  his 
son,  and  rnade^  in  as  mild  a  mode  as  his  ima- 
gination could  dictate,  the  communication  des- 
tined for  him  :— respect  towards  his  parent, 
engendered  in  his  breast  by  the  high  character 
he  sustained,  and,  although  often  passionate, 
the  universal  kindness  of  his  heart,  influenced 
the  young  man  to  receive  that  heart-rending 
communication,  in  silent  grief: — one  word  he 
did  not  utter,  either  of  submission  or  retort, — 
he  dare  not  trust  his  lips  to  open  lest  they 
should  give  utterance  to  reproachful  language, 
and  hurrying  from  the  presence  of  his  father, 
hastened  to  Adelaide's  apartment. 

She  was  still  seated  at  the  window  when  he 
entered,  but  she  rose  to  meet  him  : — 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  if — if — " 

'  Do  not — do  not  Adelaide,'  he  answered — 
6  too  well  I  know  our  situation  —  aye — and 
must  prepare  to  meet  it  too/ 
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"You  say  well,  Baptiste, — we  must  prepare 
— we  shall  both  need  firmness/' 

e  Firmness  !'  answered  Baptiste,  e  one  act  of 
resolution  is  only  needed,  and  we  are  saved ! 
We  must  fly  from  France,  and  instantly !' 

"  Hold  !  Baptiste — let  me  not  mislead  you 
for  one  moment  ? — there  is  but  one  path  for  me 
to  follow — submission  to  my  parents'  will  :— 
Cruel  as  it  may  be — fatal  as  it  is— -still  I  must 
bend  to  it  obediently." 

( That  will  not  I !'  answered  Baptiste  fiercely 
— for  he  partook  of  the  spirit  of  his  father.  ( I 
am  no  dog  to  fetch  or  carry — crouch  or  stand, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  master  !  I  owe  my  father 
much — aye — and  yours  too,  may  be — still  it 
needs  not  I  should  sacrifice  my  happiness  and 
yours,  to  satisfy  their  pride  or  avarice  !' 

u  Baptiste — I  pray — I  conjure  you  to  be 
calm — my  word  is  pledged  and  must  not 
be  recalled. —  The  commands  of  a  parent 
are  imposed  on  me  and  must  not  be  ne- 
glected." 

6  The  commands  of  a  parent !'  echoed  Bap- 
tiste, c  and  is  a  parent  to  give  and  take  with 
the  same  breath  ?  Is  a  parent  to  create  affec- 
tion, then  seek  to  smother  it  ?  Is  the  happi- 
ness of  that  parent's  child  of  such  trifling  mo- 
ment, that  it  may  be  trampled  under  foot,  to 
promote  the  mercenary  views  of  that  parent's 
self  ?  Pshaw  I  such  reasoning  is  weak — absurd 
- — and  I,  for  one,  never  will   obey  commands 
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like  these,  as  destitute  of  humanity,  as  they  are 
replete  with  selfishness !' 

"  Baptiste," — said  Adelaide,  weeping  as  she 
spoke — "  You  would  not — have  me  think  you 
seek  yet  more  to  wound  my  feelings  ?" 

6  Wound  them  !  I  had  rather  die  than  pain 
them!' 

"  Then  listen  to  me. — Terrible  is  the  sacrifice 
I  am  about  to  make — In  seeing  you  no  more, 
Baptiste,  I  need  not  say  my  heart  and  happi- 
ness go  with  you  wherever  you  may  be — in 
wedding  with  the  Count  Lavaisse,  I  need  not 
add,  my  peace  of  mind  will  be  destroyed  for 
ever !  but  so  it  is  ordained,  and  so  must 
be  ! " 

<  Adelaide  !  Adelaide  !  in  mercy  reflect  on 
what  you  are  about  to  do  !  think  !  think  of  the 
anguish  your  resolution  will  inflict,  and  pause 
ere  you  definitively  come  to  it !  I  will  not  speak 
of  duty — 1  will  use  no  sophistry  to  induce  you 
to  deviate  from  what  you  may  think  dutiful 
and  right — but  I  put  it  to  your  affection,  Ade- 
laide ;  I  put  it  to  your  plighted  word  and  pror 
mised  love — can  you,  will  you  leave  me  for 
another  P 

Tears  streamed  from  Adelaide's  eyes,  as  she 
took  her  lover's  hands  in  her's. 

"  Baptiste,"  said  she,  "  it  were  idle  to  speak 
to  you  of  my  affection — you  do  not  doubt  it — 
never  will — loving,  as  I  love  you,  and  feeling, 
as  I  feel,  the  stern  unbending  call  which  sum- 
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mons  me  away,  it  were  not  right  in  you  to  en- 
deavour to  dissuade  me.  I  shall  not  live  long 
to  witness  the  effect  of  my  obedience  to  my 
father's  will,  but  while  I  live,  I  must  yield  to  it." 

c  I  have  done,  Adelaide — another  word,  be 
it  of  dissuasion  or  reproach,  you  never  hear 
from  me.  I  leave  you,  a  desolate  and  wretched 
creature,  with  affection  more  devoted,  and  es- 
teem more  sincere  than  I  ever  yet  experienced : 
—my  heart  admits  your  nobleness,  which,  even 
while  my  lips  may  seem  to  contradict  my 
thoughts,  teaches  me  a  lesson  I  shall  not 
speedily  forget/  Adelaide's  sobs  became  pain- 
fully loud.  '  Yes — you  have  acted  well.'  St. 
Valois  continued,  (  Dearest — dearest  Adelaide, 
my  heart  acquits  you  of  all  blame. — Within 
this  hour  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  Paris — perhaps 
never  to  return, — years  hence,  we  may  meet 
again — how,  I  dare  not  think: — Meanwhile, 
grieve  not  for  me — the  world  is  all  before  me, 
though  its  every  path  is  dark  and  gloomy.  Dear 
—dear  Adelaide — I  had  looked  upon  thy  birth- 
day as  a  day  of  joy.  I  had  procured  for  thee  a 
remembrance  of  that  day;'  he  drew  from  his  bo- 
som a  miniature  portrait  of  himself,  and  placed 
it  in  her  hand. — '  take  it  as  a  token  and  a  fare- 
well gift :  it  will  at  least  bring  back  to  memory, 
should  its  aid  be  needed,  one  who  loved  you 
most  devotedly.' 

Low  moans  burst  from  the  afflicted  girl,  as 
Baptiste  strained  her  to  his  heart : — she  pressed 
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her  hand  before  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  upon 
the  portrait  that  she  held- — she  felt  her  waist 
released, — once  more  unclosed  her  eyes,  and 
found  herself  alone. 

Within  an  hour  after  that  interview,  Baptiste 
St.  Valois  was  reported  to  have  left  France 
for  ever,  and  ere  a  week  elapsed,  his  betrothed 
bride  became  a  countess. 

The  ship  owners  were  saved  from  bankruptcy, 
but  when  Adelaide  had  answered  the  mer- 
chant's expectations  by  transferring  into  their 
names  the  sums  she  could  command,  their  tem- 
porary fear  of  ruin  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
painful  sense  of  sorrow:  —  Adelaide  dearly 
loved  her  father  and  her  uncle, — her  conduct 
proved  her  love : — she  knew  that  she  had  saved 
them,  but  she  also  knew  the  price  at  which  that 
safety  had  been  bought. — Still  her  disposition 
was  by  far  of  too  amiable  a  nature  to  surfer 
her  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  interfere  with  her 
affection.  When  the  indignation  of  the  mo- 
ment which  had  tempted  her  to  speak  with  -so 
much  irony  had  passed  away,  her  sensitive 
heart  induced  her  to  act  a  part  widely  at  va- 
riance with  her  own  feelings  : — to  hide  her  suf- 
ferings, acute  and  burning  as  they  were,  from 
the  observation  of  those  whom  she  knew  would 
be  pained  by  their  exhibition,  appeared  the  sole 
object  of  her  life  : — her  whole  aim  and  endea- 
vor  to  be  thought  contented  and  happy.     But 
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a  mind  untutored  in  hypocrisy,  cannot,  even 
for  the  attainment  of  a  virtuous  purpose,  long 
persist  in  its  deceit,  and  though  amid  the  bus- 
tle of  society,  the  deportment  of  Adelaide  bore 
the  outward  form  of  merriment,  and  betokened 
ease  of  heart,  still  there  were  moments,  when, 
in  fancied  solitude,  she  would  brood  over  her 
former  life  and  love,  and  sicken  over  her  pre- 
sent prospects.  Still  no  casual  observer  would 
have  deemed  her  otherwise  than  happy, — for, 
while  grief  and  despair  preyed  at  her  heart,  a 
studied  smile  sat  upon  her  features  :  her  resolu- 
tion was  braced  to  meet  her  fate  with  fortitude, 
and  her  nerves  were  excited  to  that  fearful 
pitch,  that  they  were  by  far  more  likely  to  have 
started  into  madness,  than  have  yielded  to  le- 
thargic inactivity. 

Neither  unobservant  of  her  actions,  the  two 
merchants  saw  all  this  with  pain  :  they  knew 
that  the  loud  laugh  that  burst  from  her  lips, 
was  not  of  joy — that  the  flush  which  tinged  her 
cheek,  was  not  of  health  : — her  constitution 
seemed  visibly  to  sink  with  her  suffering,  and 
they  now  cursed  themselves  as  the  cause.  They 
did  not  blame  themselves  causelessly, — for  their 
wish  had  worked  her  misery  : — but  whether  or 
not  they  should  have  preserved  their  children's 
happiness  to  the  exclusion  of  so  many,  may  be 
a  doubtful  point : — certain  it  is,  their 's  was  for- 
feited. 

Two  years  passed  by,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
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that  time,  a  grand  banquet  was  given  by  the 
powerful  Count  Lavaisse,  and  three  hundred 
guests  were  feasted  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
chateau.  Among  them  all  did  not  appear  a 
coloured  garment,  or  by  any  of  the  number  was 
a  word  spoken : — all  was  black  and  silent  amid 
that  blaze  of  light  and  profusion  of  food. 

Seated  beneath  a  canopy  of  sombre  velvet  at 
the  top  of  the  long  table  that  occupied  the  centre 
hall,  was  the  Count  himself :  he  too  was  clad 
in  mourning,  and  as  silent  as  his  guests. 
Opposite  to  him,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
board,  was  another  canopy  hung  in  a  similar 
manner  as  his  own. — That  throne  was  wont  to 
be  filled  by  a  lovely  occupant ;  but  its  seat  was 
now  desolate  and  vacant.  Toasts  were  drank 
in  silence,  and  healths  pledged  by  the  nodding 
recognition  of  sable  plumes.  Many  of  the 
guests  wore  masks,  as  though  they  sought  to 
participate,  unknown,  in  the  common  woe. 
The  hereditary  banners  of  the  house  of  Lavaisse, 
which  were  suspended  from  above,  were  veiled 
in  crape,  and  the  crimson  arras  which  draperied 
the  walls,  was  hung  with  velvet.  On  the  raised 
dias,  immediately  behind  the  seat  occupied  by 
the  lordly  owner  of  the  castle,  rested  a  coffin 
and  pall  decked  out  in  all  the  funereal  pomp  of 
state.  Six  wax  candles  in  massive  holders, 
were  burning  at  the  head  and  feet;— -Pages 
were  swinging  incense  to  and  fro,  in  silver  cen- 
sors, and  priests  knelt  beside  it. — Midnight  ap- 
proached, and  the  tolling  of  the  chateau  clock, 
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at  length  disturbed  the  oppressive  silence  which 
hitherto  had  reigned  throughout  the  hall.  As 
it  ceased  sounding,  the  Count  Lavaisse  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  filling  a  heavy  goblet  by  his 
side  with  wine,  lifted  it  on  high,  and  in  a  loud 
*'and  steady  tone,  drank  to  the  departed  spirit  of 
Adelaide,  his  gentle  wife.  The  guests  followed 
the  example  set  them,  and  the  toast  went  round, 
and  while  being  pledged,  a  distant  dirge  struck 
upon  their  ears.  The  Baron  descended  from 
his  throne,  and  his  guests  moved  from  their 
seats.  The  funeral  chaunt  continued,  and 
the  coffin,  now  lifted  from  its  previous  resting 
place,  was  borne  onward  by  six  priests  : — these 
were  preceded,  and  followed,  by  pages  bearing 
incense,  and  domestics,  torches  : — next  walked 
the  count,  and  after  him,  in  pairs,  the  assem- 
bled guests.  In  silence,  and  with  measured 
steps,  they  proceeded  down  the  hall,  the  commu- 
nicating doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  chapel.  Here,  masses  were 
said  for  her  soul,  and  requiems  chaunted  in  her 
praise. 

The  ancient  vault  was  opened,  and  amid  the 
pealing  of  the  organ,  and  the  voices  of  the 
mourners,  the  body  of  the  countess  was  low- 
ered to  the  ground.  The  ropes  were  then 
drawn  up,< — the  vault  re-closed, — and  still  ac- 
companied by  the  solemn  requiem,  the  proces- 
sion left  the  chapel. — Then  the  organ  ceased, 
the   lights   were   all   extinguished,   the    heavy 
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folding  doors  leading  to  the  castle  closed  upon 
the  last  domestic,  and  all  was  silent  as  the 
grave. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  and  through 
one  of  the  large  Gothic  windows  on  the  north- 
ern side  the  chapel,  a  clear  stream  of  moonlight 
fell  obliquely  across  the  chancel,  and  seemed 
to  rest  upon  the  vault  where  Adelaide  had 
been  deposited.  For  a  long  space  of  time  all 
was  motionless  and  silent  as  before,  when  at 
length  the  figure  of  a  man,  closely  masked  and 
enveloped  in  a  roquelaire  of  black  velvet  moved 
with  noiseless  steps  from  behind  a  screening 
pillar  into  the  flood  of  moonlight  that  fell  upon 
the  ground.  In  silence  he  approached  the  en- 
trance of  the  vault,  and  there  remained  for  full  five 
minutes  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  speech- 
less, noiseless,  motionless.  Presently  a  sigh 
escaped  him — he  raised  his  hand,  perchance  to 
wipe  away  a  tear,  and  stood  unmasked  :-^-It  was 
the  son  of  Jean  St.  Valois, — it  was  the  earlv 
love  of  the  broken-hearted  Adelaide. 

Wearied  of  his  travels  and  sick  at  heart,  the 
young  man  had  resolved  to  break  through  the 
isolated  loneliness  of  his  situation,  and  return 
to  France — even  to  Paris. — He  had  calculated 
on  meeting  Adelaide  if  not  in  happiness,  at 
least  in  health  and  affluence — he  had  come  with 
the  determination  of  again  seeing  her,  of  again 
speaking  with  her : — and  how  was  it  that  he 
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found  her  ?  fastened  in  her  coffin, — ready  to  be 
lowered  to  her  grave  ! 

It  was  an  unexpected  agony,  but  he  did  not 
vary  from  his  purpose. — Provided  with  a  mask 
he  had  joined  the  funeral  feast — had  followed 
the  bier  of  his  beloved — had  placed  himself 
behind  an  altar  pillar  unobserved — and  at  that 
moment  stood  where  we  have  described  him, 
prepared  to  execute  the  mental  promise  he 
had  made.  He  was  resolved  to  see  her  once 
again. 

Kneeling  down,  he  proceeded  silently  to  ex- 
amine the  fastenings  of  the  trap. — It  was  un- 
locked, and  on  pushing  back  the  bolts  by  which 
it  was  secured,  it  yielded  to  his  strength  and 
he  raised  it  up. — He  descended  a  flight  of  pre- 
carious stone  steps,  and  in  a  few  seconds  stood 
on  the  rotten  soil  of  the  extensive  excavation 
which  had  formed  for  many  centuries  the  ceme- 
try  of  the  Barons  of  Lavaisse.  Unprovided 
with  any  light  himself,  its  boundaries  were 
invisible,  and  the  only  object  perceptible  in 
that  dark  subterranean  was  the  recently  de- 
posited coffin  on  which  was  resting  the  stream 
of  moonlight  which  had  fallen  through  the 
vault. 

The  lead  was  solid  which  encased  the  body 
of  the  ill-fated  Adelaide,  but  the  unnatural  ex- 
citement of  the  task  to  be  performed  was  such, 
that  the  separation  of  the  lid  from  the  shell  was 
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the  work  of  but  few  minutes. — That  done,  and 
Adelaide's  face  was  rendered  visible. 

Her  eyes  were  closed,  not  painfully,  but  pla- 
cidly— her  features  were  composed,  and  free 
from  that  ghastly  look  of  physical  or  mental 
agony, — that  terrible  contortion  of  muscle  which 
renders  death  so  frequently  hideous  to  behold. 
She  had  died  apparently  without  suffering  and 
tranquilly.  Her  face  was  altered  it  is  true  :  it 
was  thin  and  wan,  but  it  was  devoid  of  horror! 
and  there  was  a  calmness  in  its  very  expression 
which  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  that  consumption  had  taken  her  from 
earth  :  there  she  lay  in  her  coffin  so  still,  yet 
so  sweet,  that  she  exhibited  a  picture  more  than 
of  the  sleep  of  death,  the  death  of  sleep. 

Baptiste  gazed  upon  that  picture  till  his 
heart  grew  sick :  he  threw  himself  beside  the 
coffin,  and  pressed  the  inanimate  lips  of  its 
occupant  unto  his  own  :  tears  flowed  fast  upon 
her  face,  and  his  agitated  feelings  found  partial 
vent  in  suppressed  sobs  and  indistinct  mur- 
murs. 

"  Can  ye  not — will  ye  not  return  to  me,  my 
Adelaide?"  he  said — "Never — never  more 
shall  I  listen  to  thy  voice's  melody — never 
shall  I  see  thy  smile  again  ?  Holy  mother  ! 
have  I  merited  this  blow !  Am  I — who  have 
passed  my  life  in  studied  purity — in  devoted 
faith — doomed  to  find  for  my  reward,  a  curse  ! 
Oh  !  mother  !  mother !  restore  my  Adelaide — 
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restore  my  love  !     One  word  from  her — one 
look — oh  !  mother  !  mother  !" 

During  this  invocation  the  wretched  youth 
had  prostrated  himself  on  the  cold  damp 
ground,  and  as  he  concluded  it,  he  again  pre- 
pared to  throw  his  arms  around  the  coffin — but 
of  a  sudden  he  withdrew  them  rapidly, — his 
brow  contracted — the  pupil  of  his  eye  dilated, 
— and  as  he  passed  his  hand  slowly  and  firmly 
upwards  across  his  forehead,  he  uttered  in  a 
tone  that  was  beneath  a  whisper,  "  Sainte 
Marie  !"  and  gazed  with  horror  on  that  which 
met  his  view.  Well  might  he  gaze  with  horror: 
the  eyes  of  Adelaide  were  open — apparently 
wide  and  naturally  open, — and  fixed  on  him  ! 
Their  expression  (if  indeed  that  living  word 
may  be  applied  to  the  inmate  of  a  coffin)  was 
lustreless  and  vacant, — but  there  they  were — 
the  eyes  themselves — in  blue  and  white  : — their 
colors  had  not  merged — or  faded  into  colorless 
film.— 

There  is  something  truly  repulsive  in  the 
belief  that  we  have  by  the  ill-timed  violence  of 
our  own  passions  in  any  way  disturbed  the 
repose  of  death  or  changed  the  form  in  which 
we  found  it ;  and  it  was  this  strong  belief,  com- 
bined with  the  remembrance  of  his  barely 
uttered  prayer,  and  the  feverish  suspicion  en- 
gendered in  his  mind  of  the  intervention  of 
superhuman  agency, — the  united  effects  of 
surprise,  superstition  and  alarm,  that  now  caused 
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the  blood  to  mount  to  Baptiste's  brow.  Cover- 
ing his  face  with  both  his  hands  the  young  man 
endeavoured  to  recall  his  wandering  thoughts. 
Had  the  Virgin  heard  his  prayer,  he  asked  him- 
self, or  was  the  agony  he  felt  a  self-created 
punishment  ?  He  withdrew  his  hands,  and 
again  fixed  his  eyes  in  fearful  doubt  upon  the 
coffin,  while  his  short  and  frequent  respirations 
bespoke  his  agitation.  He  gazed  thereon  in- 
tensely, and  to  such  a  pitch  were  his  feelings 
strung,  that  as  he  gazed  he  thought  he  saw  the 
lips  of  the  deceased  unclose,  and  even  heard 
the  jarring  of  her  teeth  against  each  other  ! 
his  brain  reeled,  and  he  tightly  closed  his  eyes 
in  order  to  exclude  the  fearful  vision, — but  the 
horror  did  not  even  then  desert  him  : — there 
was  a  sound  as  of  the  glazed  coffin  shroud — 
then  seemed  to  breathe  a  tumultuous  and  deep- 
drawn  sigh. 

"  Just  God  !"  said  Baptiste  inwardly,  as  he 
sank  upon  his  knee — for  he*  did  not  dare  to 
speak  aloud — "  hast  thou  then  deigned  to — ." 
He  paused  suddenly,  for  his  own  name,  pro- 
nounced as  by  the  voice  of  Adelaide,  struck 
upon  his  ear :  in  agonizing  suspense  he  paused, 
waiting  a  repetition  of  the  sound,  but  the  voice 
—the  breath — had  passed  away  ! — The  sweat 
now  dropped  from  off  his  forehead,  and  he  be- 
came afraid  of  the  stillness — the  intensity  of 
silence  round  him — yet  was  he  more  afraid  to 
move  :  he  listened  on,  and  again  the  soft  pro- 
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nunciation  of  his  name  fell  upon  his  ear.  By 
a  mighty  effort  he  strove  to  speak  and  an- 
swered— 

"  I  am  here !  here  !" 

"  Ah !  it  is  then  so  !  it  is  !  it  is  !"  exclaimed 
the  voice  of  Adelaide  Dubois — for  it  was  her 
voice — "  Help,  Baptiste,  help  !  why  stand  you 
there  while  I  am  dying?  See  !  oh,  God  !  See! 
the  grave  is  closing  o'er  my  head  !  it  grows 
darker  round  me  !  my  arms  are  pinioned  to  my 
side  !  I  cannot  move  !  near — near  !  oh  !  help 
— help,  Baptiste!"  Then  came  another  silence, 
and  thought,  doubt,  and  certainty  rushed  simul- 
taneously to  Baptiste's  mind  :  Adelaide  had 
been  buried  alive  ! 

In  another  instant  he  was  by  her  side,  but 
she  was  now  unconscious  of  his  presence :  she 
had  fainted. 

To  St.  Valois  it  was  the  act  of  but  a  few 
seconds  to  wrench  away  the  fastenings  that 
secured  her,  to  ^envelope  her  senseless  form  in 
his  roquelaire,  and  convey  the  lovely  burden 
from  that  place  of  death  to  the  chapel  above 
where  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  speedily 
restored  suspended  animation  —  "Baptiste — 
Baptiste,"  were  her  first  words — and  incohe- 
rently she  uttered  them.  "  How  came  you 
here  !"  She  waited  not,  however,  for  an  an- 
swer, but  went  on  "  Oh,  I  have  had  a  dream — 
such  a  dream,  Baptiste — I  dreamt  I  fell  asleep, 
and  that  my  lord  believed  me  dead,  and  buried 
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me  ! — buried  me  !  horror  !  My  lord,  did  I  say  ? 
my  lord  ?  but  where — where  am  I  ?"  she  added 
as  she  rose  from  the  recumbent  posture  in 
which  Baptiste  had  placed  her.  u  Ah !  then 
was  it  no  dream.  I  am  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle;  I  have  been  hidden  in  a  grave  !  and  yet 
that  cannot  be — Oh,  Baptiste,  how  came  you 
here  ?  and  falling  back  into  her  previous  posi- 
tion, and  pressing  Baptiste's  hand  against  her 
now  palpitating  heart,  Adelaide  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  My  own  blessed  Adelaide,"  said  her  lover 
when  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  heed 
his  words,  "  tell  me,  I  do  entreat  : — would  you, 
to  gain  your  own  devoted  Baptiste  —  leave 
France  with  him — be  his  and  marry  him — 
would  you,  I  say,  for  this,  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  have  taken  on  yourself  the  form  of 
death  that  he  might  liberate,  and  save  you }" 

"Oh  Baptiste — yes — "  she  tremblingly  re- 
plied. 

"  Then  you  are  mine !  mine  for  ever !  once 
free  of  this  place  and  you  are  irrevocably  mine!" 

"  What  mean  you  Baptiste  ?  you  would  not 
tempt  me  to  act  a  part  so  wrong  as  that  would 
be?  you  would  not  have  me  leave  the  man 
who  claims  me  as  his  wife  ?  no  Baptiste — no — 
that  cannot  be !" 

"  Dearest  Adelaide — on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion you  have  exhibited  a  strength  of  mind  pe- 
culiar to  yourself,  I  shall  not  therefore  hesitate 
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in  what  I  have  to  say.  Your  dream  was  true,  my 
Adelaide — but  eight  days  since  you  fell  into 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  trance,  but  which  all 
around  mistook  for  death.  For  one  whole 
week  you  have  lain  in  the  castle  hall  in  pom- 
pous state,  and  on  the  eighth  day,  barely  two 
hours  since  indeed — you  were  lowered  into  that 
grave  from  which  it  has  pleased  heaven  to  or- 
dain me  your  deliverer !" 

"  Merciful — merciful  God  !  oh  !  Baptiste — 
my  beloved  Baptiste,"  breathed  Adelaide. 

a  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment  more,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  "  but  a  step  from  this 
place  used  to  dwell  our  nurse,  the  good  old 
Martin — I  will  hasten  to  her  house  and  send 
her  here  while  I  prepare  the  means  to  quit  the 
capital.  By  burying  you — my  own  dear  love — 
your  husband  has,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for- 
feited all  claim  to  you,  or  control  over  you  ! — 
Say  then,  dearest — shall  I — may  I  do  as  I  have 
said?"  Adelaide  made  some  motions  which 
her  lover  readily  construed  as  a  token  of  as- 
sent, and  in  the  next  instant  Baptiste  was  be- 
yond the  chapel  walls. 

The  main  interest  of  our  story  is  concluded — 
The  old  nurse  arrived — Adelaide  was  placed 
beside  her  lover  in  a  chaise  and  four,  and 
whirled  away  to  Calais,  whence  they  sailed  for 
England.  In  England  they  were  married,  and 
communicated    with   their  parents,   informing 
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them  of  their  situation,  and  enjoining  the  strict- 
est secresy. 

Ten  years  after  this  event  Baptiste  and  Ade- 
laide St.  Valois  returned  once  more  to  Paris, 
probably  conceiving  it  beyond  the  doctrine  of 
possibilities,  that  the  latter  of  the  two  whom 
every  one  had  fair  reason  to  consider  as  dead 
and  buried  for  that  length  of  time,  should  be 
again  recognised  as  the  identical  deceased — 
but  fate  ordained  otherwise,  and  they  had  not 
been  in  Paris  a  single  day  ere  they  encountered 
the  lady's  former  lord,  the  Count  Lavaisse ! 
The  recognition  was  mutual^-facts  were  ex- 
plained—excuses pleaded,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
count  demanded  the  immediate  restoration  of 
his  wife  — The  merchant's  son  would  not  listen 
to  the  thought  of  ceding  his,  and  the  contro- 
versy finally  ended  by  the  count  laying  his 
claim  before  the  tribunal  u  De  Premiere  In- 
stance r 

Whichever  way  so  important  a  case  would 
have  been  determined,  must  remain  a  matter 
of  the  purest  supposition  :  its  parallel  probably 
never  has  existed,  and  more  probably  never 
will :  but  it  would  seem  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  parties  most  materially  concerned,  there 
existed  certain  doubts  as  to  the  advantageous 
issue  thereof,  for,  some  time  before  the  day 
appointed  for  hearing  the  complaint,  arrived, 
Baptiste  and  his  doubted  wife  were  on  their 
way  once  more  to  England.     This  abrupt  de- 
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parture  created  some  sensation  at  the  time, 
and  was  considered  the  more  extraordinary 
as  the  question  had  been  argued  and  re-ar- 
gued— the  reigning  topic  of  the  day — in  every 
circle  of  Parisian  society,  and  the  judges  of 
these  private  and  most  frequently  severe  tri- 
bunals, had  unanimously  decided  that  the  last 
marriage  with  St.  Valois,  was  binding  and  con- 
clusive, the  other,  null  and  void:  and  this 
opinion  was  considered  to  be  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  very  few  months 
subsequent  to  the  supposed  death  and  real 
burial  of  his  first  wife,  the  Count  Lavaisse  had 
married  a  second,  though  she,  poor  soul,  had 
since  been  doomed  to  suffer  the  reality  of  both. 
The  parents  of  the  fugitives  lived  to  a  *  good 
old  age/ — repaired  their  breaking  fortunes — re- 
stored during  their  life-time  the  money  they 
had  borrowed, — and  after  their  deaths  made 
Baptiste  and  Adelaide  co-heirs  of  an  immense 
fortune. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


The  father  of  Ariette  Lambourg  had  been  an 
old  soldier,  who  lived  and  bustled  through  the 
stormy  times  of  the  French  revolution :  his 
home  was  in  a  village  not  far  from  Paris  ;  but 
his  wife  dying  soon  after  Ariette' s  birth,  who 
was  his  only  child,  he,  foreseeing  that  the  times 
were  getting  troublesome,  and  that  his  home 
would  not  be  a  very  safe  one  for  his  daughter, 
especially  as  he  could  be  but  seldom  there, 
cast  his  thoughts  about  to  see  which  of  his 
friends  he  should  select,  as  the  most  fitting 
person  to  entrust  with  the  care  and  education 
of  his  child.  After  mature  deliberation  and 
some  anxiety,  his  choice  fell  on  Louis  Pierre 
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Gavard ;  a  thriving  farmer  at  Charolle,  a  little 
village  in  the  present  department  of  Haute 
Vienne,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of  one 
of  the  many  streams,  which  pour  the  volun- 
tary contribution  of  their  waters  into  the  river, 
whence  the  department  has  its  name. 

Lambourg's  wife  had  been  a  cousin  of  Ga- 
vard's,  but  the  father's  choice  was  directed  by 
more  than  this  one  circumstance:  he  had  known 
Gavard  in  early  youth,  and  known  him  for  a  good 
and  brave  man  ;  and  the  remoteness  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot  where  he  lived  was  an  additional 
reason  why  he  thought  his  child  could  not  be 
placed  w"  I*  a  better  foster-father.  Accordingly 
he  lost  no  time  in  journeying  to  Charolle,  and 
presenting  his  one-year  old  baby  to  Gavard  and 
his  wife,  and  made  his  request  known  to  them  : 
they  cheerfully  undertook  the  charge,  and  when 
Lambourg  laid  down  before  them  a  bag  of 
money  he  had  brought  with  him,  in  order,  he 
said,  to  defray  the  expenses  they  would  be  at  in 
rearing  his  daughter,  they  refused  to  touch  it : 
Gavard  maintained  he  should  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  use  Ariette  would  be  to  him  when  she 
should  grow  up,  if  she  staid  there  so  long,  to 
help  in  the  management  of  the  dairy  and  the 
household  affairs ;  particularly  when  his  good 
dame,  as  must  happen  some  time  or  other, 
should  get  a  little  old :  and  the  good  dame  for 
her  part  declared,  that  even  if  Ma'm'selle  did  not 
remain  with  them  so  long  a  time,  (for  she  said, 
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laughingly,  she  had  no  notion  of  getting  old  so 
soon  as  her  good  husband  seemed  to  think  for,) 
yet  still  in  the  mean  time  the  pretty  little  Ariette 
would  be  a  charming  playfellow  for  her  two 
sons  j  who,  fine,  ruddy-cheeked  twins  as  they 
were,  just  five  years  old,  seemed  both  mightily 
smitten  with  the  crowing  little  new-comer. — So 
all  that  Lambourg  could  prevail  on  them  to 
agree  to  was,  that  the  money  should  be  left  as 
a  property  for  Ariette,  when  she  should  come 
of  age,  or  as  a  portion  for  her,  if  she  should 
marry  before  that  time  with  Gavard's  consent, 
and  his  own,  if  he  should  be  living  and  in  the 
way ;  and  in  case  he  should  not,  before  either 
of  these  events,  have  claimed  back  his  daughter 
at  his  friend's  hands  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  Gavard  was  to  make  use  of  the  money  in 
any  way  he  thought  most  likely  to  profit  himself; 
which  he  promised  he  would  do,  if  he  should 
find  it  necessary  ;  but  not  unless. 

This  arrangement  being  at  last  ended,  Lam- 
bourg, after  a  stay  of  a  week,  departed  from 
Charolle. 

In  about  two  years  he  returned  again,  but 
only  for  a  flying  visit ;  just  to  take  a  glimpse  at 
his  daughter,  whom  he  found  wonderfully 
grown,  full  of  fife  and  fun,  and  prattling  with 
all  her  might  and  main  in  a  patois,  half  provin- 
cial, and  half  of  her  own  making ;  which  latter 
half  indeed  seemed  wholly  intended  and  calcu- 
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lated  for  her  own  private  intelligence  and  grati- 
fication. 

Again  two  years  passed  away  before  Gavard 
heard  any  thing  of  his  friend.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  an  old  lame  soldier  presented  himself 
one  evening  before  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
desired  to  speak  with  its  master.  When  they 
were  alone  together  he  stated  himself  to  have 
been  an  old  friend  and  comrade  of  Lambourg, 
by  whose  side  he  was  when  the  brave  man 
breathed  his  last, having  been  mortally  wounded 
in  one  of  the  many  skirmishes  between  the  revo- 
lutionists and  the  royalists.  He  said,  that  with 
his  last  breath,  Lambourg  had  made  a  request 
of  him  which  he  had  now  walked  nearly  two 
hundred  leagues  to  fulfil;  he  had  told  him,  that 
before  leaving  home  with  his  daughter,  he  had 
hidden  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  certain  spot 
which  he  had  accurately  described  to  him,  and 
desired  him,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  visit  that 
spot,  and  having  dug  up  the  money,  to  bear  it 
to  his  friend  Gavard,  and  give  it  over  to  him; 
on  the  trust  that  he  should,  during  his  life, 
have  the  whole  and  free  disposal  of  it,  but  that 
at  his  death,  any  losses  being  deducted  from 
the  gross  sum,  it  should  pass  to  his  daughter 
Ariette;  whom  he  begged  Gavard  thenceforth  to 
consider  as  his  daughter,  and  to  whom  he  had 
sent  his  last  love  and  blessing,  with  a  kiss. — 
This  fatherly  kiss  the  stranger,  with  his  old, 
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grey  eyes  full  of  tears,  printed  on  the  blushing 
cheek  and  wilhng  lips  of  the  young  girl,  who, 
at  no  times  shy,  seemed  particularly  taken  with 
this  man,  as  though  she  were  conscious  he  was 
her  father's  friend,  and  the  bearer  of  his  blessing 
to  her  :  for  Gavard  refrained  at  that  time  from 
informing  his  young  protegee  of  her  loss,  in  the 
feeling,  that,  as  she  could  not  then  duly  appre- 
ciate it,  it  would  be  a  needless  cumbering  of 
her  young  heart  with  sorrow. — The  stranger 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  remain  some  time  at 
Charolle,  but  on  no  account  would  he  do  so — 
he  had  only  come,  he  said,  to  perform  his  com- 
mission, and  having  done  that,  he  had  duties 
that  called  him  elsewhere  :  and  he  departed. 

The  money,  which  the  old  soldier  had  thus 
brought  as  a  bequest  from  Lambourg  to  Ga- 
vard, came  at  a  most  acceptable  season.  The 
honest  farmer  had  been  singularly  unsuccessful 
during  the  foregoing  year :  floods  and  blights 
had  made  sad  havoc  among  his  crops  ;  and  rot 
and  bad  fodder  had  done  the  like  with  his  flocks 
and  herds,  so  that  he  had  absolutely  held  more 
than  one  profound  consultation  with  his  wife, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  some  of  the 
money  left  by  Lambourg  on  his  first  visit ;  and 
which,  according  to  the  agreement,  Gavard  was 
to  make  use  of  if  he  found  it  necessary.  His 
wife  was  clean  of  opinion  that  such  necessity 
had  then  arrived  ;  but  Gavard  was  by  far  more 
scrupulous  about  the  matter  ;  for  he  argued,  if 
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he  should  be  as  unfortunate  with  the  stock  to 
be  purchased  with  that  money,  as  he  had  been 
with  his  own,  what  would  become  of  poor 
Ariette's  little  fortune?  To  be  sure  he  believed 
that  her  father  had  full  faith  in  his  honour  and 
honesty,  (and  to  speak  a  proud  word,  he  said,  it 
was  no  more  than  he  deserved ;)  and  that  Lam- 
bourg  would  never  call  him  to  a  reckoning 
about  the  money,  if  he  should  be  unfortunate 
in  speculations  with  it :  but  still  it  would  be  a 
bitter  thought,  that  he  should  bring  poverty  on 
his  dear  little  daughter  :  in  fact  it  would  be 
a  thought  that  he  could  not  bear  to  think  about. 

The  arrival,  however,  of  Lambourg's  legacy 
put  an  end  to  all  debates  on  this  point ;  the 
way  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  appropriated 
being  too  clearly  specified  to  leave  room  for 
any  further  hesitation,  even  in  Gavard's  scru- 
pulous mind.  A  good  part  of  this  money, 
therefore,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  new 
stock;  and  from  this  time  Gavard's  farming 
affairs  met  with  unbroken  success  :  he  gradually 
increased  his  establishment,  rented  more  lands, 
and,  in  short,  became  by  far  the  most  wealthy 
farmer  of  those  parts. 

Meanwhile,  Ariette  lived  on  as  happy  a  life  as 
the  absence  (and  almost  even  the  impossibility) 
of  all  evil,  either  done  or  suffered,  could  make 
her;  from  Gavard  and  his  wife  she  met  with  all 
the  care  and  love  of  a  father  and  mother ;  and 
from  their  two  sons,  the  attention  and  kindness 
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of  brothers  :  although  very  early  in  childhood, 
they  both  set  up  a  claim  to  another  title ;  long 
indeed  before  she  could  walk  alone,  each  of  the 
boys  declared  she  was  his  "little  wife  5"  and  when 
disputes,  by  no  means  unfrequently,  arose  on 
this  head,  they  would  appeal  to  their  father  and 
mother;  who  generally  silenced  them  with  the  as- 
surance, that  he  who  was  the  best,  and  deserved 
her  best,  should  have  her;  so  that  Ariette, 
even  in  her  leading  strings,  seemed  destined  to 
have  a  good  influence  over  them.  But  when 
she  got  a  little  older,  and  could  speak  for  her- 
self, they  transferred  their  appeals  from  their 
parents  to  her ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  she 
was  not  over  steady  in  her  decisions  or  pro- 
mises, wavering  between  her  two  suitors,  as 
much  as  any  grown  up  lady  in  the  land  might 
have  done ;  and  bestowing  her  smiles  and  kind 
words  quite  as  often  according  to  her  own  mo- 
mentary caprice,  as  to  their  usual  better  or 
worse  behaviour.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, Louis,  the  first-born,  and  sprightlier  of 
the  two,  was  decidedly  her  favourite ;  and  this 
circumstance,  that  was  evidently  felt,  and  deeply 
felt  by  his  brother  Jean,  tended,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderably to  the  formation  of  the  latter' s  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  strengthening  of  his  habits 
of  melancholy,  and  his  love  for  loneliness  j"  for 
which,  even  as  a  child,  he  was  remarkable. 

In  the  course  of  time,   however,  a   change 
came  over  all  this  childish  intercourse — -soon 
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after  Ariette  entered  her  thirteenth  year,  she 
became  gradually  more  and  more  reserved  in 
her  behaviour  to  her  foster-brothers — as  if  she 
thought  it  not  quite  proper  to  romp  about  so 
with  lads,  who  were  not  really  her  brothers ; 
and  her  conduct  here  also,  had  its  wonted  in- 
fluence on  them — they  too  became  more  re- 
served, and,  for  a  short  time,  even  less  atten- 
tive to  her,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  ostentatiously 
so — as  if,  indeed,  they  were  afraid,  by  look 
or  word,  of  offending  her :  both  she  and  they 
would  blush,  when  their  eyes  happened  to 
meet ;  and,  into  those  eyes,  tears  would  now 
and  then  steal,  quite  unawares  5  and  sighs, 
much  more  often,  from  their  lips.  But  this 
much  wore  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  5 
Ariette  recovered  her  full  flow  of  spirits  ;  and 
Louis,  by  some  secret  sympathy  directly  re* 
gained  his ;  and  Jean,  if  he  did  not  become 
more  merry,  was  certainly  less  melancholy  5 
perhaps  because  from  that  time  Ariette  showed 
no  more  an  open  preference  for  his  brother  : 
and  they  never  again  laid  claim  to  her  for  a 
wife  in  joke. 

And  matters  went  on  very  smoothly  in  this 
manner  till  Ariette  Lambourg  grew  up,  and  en- 
tered on  her  seventeenth  year— and  she  was  now 
the  Pride  of  Charolle  ;  for  she  was  without 
doubt  or  rivalry,  the  prettiest  girl  in  (or  within 
five  leagues  of)  the  village — and  she  was  its 
Darling,  as  well  as  its  Pride;  for  among  old  and 
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young,  she  was  equally  beloved ;  by  the  former 
for  her  kindness  and  deference  to  them,  (a  sure 
way  to  win  all  old  people's  hearts,)  and  by  the 
latter,  even  of  her  own  sex,  because  she  was  so 
gentle,  so  good  humoured,  so  opposed  to  any 
thing  selfish,  and  so  devoid  of  all  airs  and  affec- 
tation of  any  sort,  that  they  could  not  but  find 
it  in  their  hearts  to  forgive  her  the  many  con- 
quests which  by  her  beauty  and  affability  she 
made  among  the  lads  of  the  village  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

Ariette  was  thorough  French  —  outwardly 
and  inwardly ; — from  the  sparkle  of  her  eye, — 
aye,  from  the  tie  of  her  breast-knot, — to  the 
lightest  beat  of  her  little  bosom.  She  was 
rather  small  in  stature,  but  not  dwarfish,  and 
most  perfectly  proportioned ; — rather  dark  in 
complexion,  but  not  tawny,  and  most  beauti- 
fully featured;— and  very  gay  in  heart,  but  not 
the  least  flippant,  and  most  tenderly  sensitive  : 
generally  guided,  more  by  feeling,  than  by  cal- 
culation; but  that  feeling  guided  by  the  best 
and  purest  principles :— her  feet  were  equally 
ready  to  join  in  the  dance,  or  to  trip  on  a  kind 
errand  to  a  friend  or  neighbour  : — her  eyes  and 
mouth,  usually  bright  and  dimpled  with  merri- 
ment, never  wanted  tears  and  soothing  words 
for  those  who  needed  them  :  and  her  gay-heart- 
edness  was  so  great,  that  she  was  ever  striving 
to  impart  a  share  of  it  to  her  companions ;  and 
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yet  so  little  engrossing,  that  she  would  at  any- 
time mellow  it  down  to  comfort  those  who 
were  in  misfortune. 

And  with  all  these  good  qualities  well  might 
Ariette  be  the  Pride  and  Darling  of  Charolle  : 
she  had  grown  up  too,  as  Gavard  had  fore- 
told, to  be  really  of  great  use  to  him  in  su- 
perintending the  home  department  of  dairies 
and  so  forth :  Louis  was  his  head-helper 
in  the  out-door  farming  business  :  and  Jean 
undertook  the  management  and  care  of  the 
flocks  and  herds.  This  arrangement  seemed 
equally  suited  to  the  capacities  and  inclinations 
of  all  parties,  particularly  of  the  two  brothers. 
Louis  was  naturally  of  a  lively  bustling  dis- 
position, tall  and  well  made,  though  rather 
slight  than  stout;  but  yet  very  strong,  and 
able  to  bear  great  fatigue ;  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged champion  at  wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit, 
leaping,  and  all  other  athletic  games  of  the 
district :  and  with  this  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  he  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  fa- 
ther in  managing  his  farms,  hurrying  about 
from  one  corner  to  another,  his  hand  and  eye 
always  equally  at  work.  Jean,  who  was  more 
sturdily  built,  was  by  far  less  active,  indeed 
almost  indolently  fond  of  quiet;  he  certainly 
was  possessed  of  great  strength,  but  seldom 
put  it  forth  :  his  natural  melancholy  has  been 
already  noticed ;  though  perhaps  it  might  ra- 
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ther  be  termed  moodiness  than  melancholy — if 
the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  thinking 
what  moodiness  really  means — his  tempera- 
ment was  a  serious  but  not  a  sad  one ;  and 
the  habits  of  a  shepherd's  life  were  much 
more  accordant  with  his  feelings,  than  any 
other  pursuit,  requiring  greater  exertion,  could 
possibly  have  been. — Jean  had  never  read  any 
poetry  —  for  two  reasons  indeed  —  one  was, 
that  none  had  ever  fallen  in  his  way — and 
the  other,  probably  nearly  as  strong  a  one, 
was,  that,  had  it  done  so,  he  could  not  have 
read  it;  for  his  education,  like  that  of  the 
French  peasantry  in  general,  had  been  limited 
to  the  immediate  wants  of  his  situation :  he 
had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rude  village 
songs,  never  heard  any  thing  of  poetry,  as- 
suredly never  by  that  name  ;  yet  nevertheless, 
Jean  had  in  his  heart  the  living  seeds  of  that 
tine  flower,  which  may  indeed  be  reared  in 
the  hot  beds  of  cities,  but  never  with  its  na- 
tural bloom  and  sweetness. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  country  alone,  that  a 
poet's  mind  can  be  truly  formed,  in  all  its  essen- 
tials; for  poetry,  to  be  true,  must  be  natural,  and 
The  Natural  can  only  be  gained  by  long  in- 
tercourse with  Nature  ;  by  habits  of  friendship 
with  her,  and  love  of  her  : — those  feelings 
are  necessarily  pure,  that  are  drunken  in,  fresh 
from  the  fountains  of  purity ;  and  they  are 
but  to  be  met  with  in  the   scenes  of  Nature ; 
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in  the  ever- various,  but  ever-magnificent^  or 
else  soothing  scenes,  that  She  presents  before 
us — -be  they  of  mountain  or  of  valley — of  ocean 
or  of  lake*— of  river  or  of  rill — of  wood  or  of 
meadow  :  —  among  them  the  soul  may  hold 
converse  with  Her,  through  Her  immediate 
works  : — from  the  sublime  confusion  of  the 
raging  tempest,  to  the  beautiful  silence  of 
opening  bud — in  all  and  every  of  the  changes 
eternally  taking  place  before  us,  She  is  mani- 
fest— Her  spirit  is  on  them,  and  in  them,  and 
around  us  on  all  sides ;  and  by  a  reciprocality 
of  action,  the  highest  and  noblest  feelings  of 
man  spring  up  into  strong  life  within  him,  from 
observation  of  the  sublimity  and  the  beauty 
about  him,  and  he  admires  their  sublimity 
and  beauty  tenfold,  and,  in  loftiness  of  joy, 
and  newly-inborn  knowledge  and  wisdom,  he 
becomes  as  a  God  on  the  earth  :  for  a  true 
contemplation  of  these  grand  effects  can  never 
tend  to  degrade  man  in  his  own  esteem — at 
least  I  have  never  found  it  do  so — as  also  I 
have  never  found  that  to  love  "  Nature  more," 
has  made  me  love  "  man  the  less :" — it  is  not 
an  unsocial  belief,  I  am  advocating;  though  I 
do  contend,  that  the  habitual  confinement  of 
the  eye-sight  within  walls — even  though  they 
were  of  palaces — and  the  daily  view  of  the  folly, 
and  the  wickedness,  and  the  woes  of  our  fellows 
must — does  narrow  and  lower  the  finest  feelings 
and  perceptions,  that  we  may  have. 
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Reader  !  forgive  this  digression— I  have 
"written  but  what  I  feel,  though  not  one  tenth 
part  of  it. 

Jean  Gavard  certainly  could  not  be  called  a 
poet,  as  he  had  never  written — but  that  was  quite 
out  of  the  question — never  composed,  then,  a 
single  verse — had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
— would  not  even  have  known  what  it  meant : 
but  as  far  as  drawing  deep  delight,  from  simple 
and  natural  springs,  goes  to  make  a  poet,  so  far 
Jean  had  a  tendency  to  be  one.  It  was  happiness 
to  him  to  lie,  with  his  faithful  sheep-dog,  Rollo, 
basking  upon  a  sunny  hill,  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing thoroughly  idle,  while  his  mind  was  busied  in 
that,  perhaps,  of  all,  most  pleasing,  and  perhaps 
also  most  pernicious  indulgence' — airy  castle- 
building.  It  was  amusement  to  him — endless  as 
varied — to  watch  the  changes  of  the  sky,  either  on 
its  face,  or  reflected  in  the  glass-clear  river,  that 
ran  at  the  bottom  of  his  favourite  sheep-walk. 
He  made,  as  it  were,  acquaintance  with  the 
clouds,  not  only  to  know  what  weather,  by  their 
different  shapes  or  hues,  they  foreboded ;  but 
finding  sources  of  joy  in  the  very  variety  of 
those  shapes  and  hues  :  sunshine  and  shower, 
calm  and  storm — all  called  up  pleasant  thoughts 
within  him,  high  imaginations,  and  happy  fan- 
cies. He  would  lie  for  an  hour  together,  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  ground,  that  passers-by 
would  think  he  were  asleep;  while  in  reality 
his  gaze  was  fixed  on  a  daisy,  or  some  other 
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field  flower,  as  though  he  were  watching  the 
unfolding  of  its  leaves,  or  wishing  and  waiting, 
that  from  beneath  them  there  would  come  up 
a  voice  to  speak  with  him.  In  such  moods 
there  would  pass  across  his  brain,  visions,  as 
bright  as  those  of  happy  dreams,  and  often  as 
undefined  and  changeable — but  among  them 
all,  there  was  one  pervading  spirit — one  beau- 
tiful face,  always  smiling  and  cheerful  and 
cheering — and  this  was  Ariette's.  He  did  not 
communicate  any  of  these  feelings  with  others 
— partly  because  he  felt  they  were  incommu- 
nicable, and  partly  that  he  knew  of  none,  who 
could  share  them  with  him,  or  perhaps  even 
understand  them.  He  loved  his  brother  dearly, 
and  was  as  much  beloved  by  him,  but  knowing 
that  his  peculiarities  of  thoughts  and  habits 
were  considered  strange  and  wayward  by  all 
his  friends,  and  by  Louis  among  them,  he 
feared  to  add  to  that  opinion  by  imparting  to 
his  brother  what,  even  to  himself,  was  a  mys- 
tery :  to  Ariette  he  had  once  or  twice  ventured 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  but  she  always  laughed 
at  him  and  his  fantasies  5  so  that  his  feelings 
became  at  length  entirely  shut  up  in  their  own 
depth,  awaiting  an  occasion  to  call  them  forth ; 
while  he  himself  was  ignorant  of  their  extent 
or  power. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  one  of  his 
most  favourite  and  fondled  ideas,  was  that  of 
marrying  Ariette,  who   was  almost   the   only 
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girl  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  (though  she 
certainly  would  not  have   suffered  by  any  en- 
largement of  his  female  acquaintance) — of  liv- 
ing with  her  in  a   retired   little  cottage,  sur- 
rounded by  a  nice  small  garden,  and  a  mode- 
rate  proportion   of  farming  land — (his  father 
had  just  such  a  one  about  three   leagues  from 
Charolle)  and  of  passing  his  life  there  in  seclu- 
sion and  happiness;  for  this  was  with  him  the 
very  extreme   of  happiness- — he   had   no   idea 
beyond  it.     "  Pride,  fame,  ambition,"  were  un- 
known to  him,  and  if  known,  would  never  have 
tempted  him  to  exchange  his  love  for  them. 
Wealth  was  with  him  but  a  secondary  object, 
as   accessory  to    the  comforts  of  himself  and 
her,  who  was   already  in  fancy,  the  wife  of  his 
heart.     Many  and  many  an  hour  did  he  pass 
wrapt  up  in  these  blissful  thoughts — in  joyful 
anticipations — laying   visionary   plans   for    the 
future,  which,  however,  he  took  no   steps  to 
realize :    he  bethought   him  indeed   over   and 
over  again  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  open 
his  mind  to  Ariette ;   and  often  resolved   on 
doing  so  speedily  :  but  as  the  time,  that  he  had 
fixed  on,   came  near,   this  resolution  gradually 
made  way  for   the  formation   of  a  new  one; 
which,  however,  he  acted  on  no  more  firmly 
than  he  had   done  on   the  former.     All   this 
would  seem  the  conduct  of  an  undecided  and 
changeable  being  3  but  the  reader  will,  in  the 
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course  of  this  tide,  judge  if  such  were  Jean's 
character :  perhaps  his  present  indecision  and 
change  proceeded  more  from  his  long  cherished 
habits  of  indolence,  and  his  indulgence  in 
dreams  of  fancy,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
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CHAPTER     II. 


One  Sunday  afternoon  in  September,  as 
soon  as  the  family  dinner  was  over,  during 
which  Louis  had  been  unusually  silent,  he  rose 
and  said — 

"Jean,  if  thou  have  nothing  particular  to  do, 
I  wish  thou  would  take  a  stroll  with  me  :  I 
would  speak  with  thee." 

Jean  directly  left  his  seat,  saying, — c  I  will 
come  with  pleasure,  brother ;  I  was  going 
though,  up  to  the  open  field,  to  see  if  the  sheep 
were  right  in  their  wattles;  perhaps  we  can 
walk  that  way  V 

"  Oh  yes  :  that  or  any,"  replied  his  brother, 
and  then  turning  round  he  added,  "  Adieu,  for 
the  present  then,  my  parents  ;  we  will  be  back 
time  enough  for  church  :  adieu,  Ariette." 
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e  Adieu,  Ariette/  reiterated  Jean. 

Ariette  at  the  moment  she  was  addressed, 
happened  to  be  looking  very  seriously  at  her 
empty  wooden  platter ;  she  lifted  up  her  head 
and  nodded  to  the  brothers,  as  she  echoed  the 
"Adieu"  to  them;  and  Jean  noticed  that  as  her 
eyes  met  Louis's  he  blushed :  and  he  thought 
Ariette  did  too ;  but  he  could  not  be  certain, 
for  she  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 

The  brothers'  path  lay,  for  some  time  after 
they  had  left  their  father's  door,  along  the  side 
of  a  small  brook;  which,  a  little  below,  ran 
through  their  orchard.  They  went  a  short 
way  against  the  stream,  and  then  crossing  it  by 
two  or  three  large  stepping  stones,  they  got 
over  a  stile  into  a  field,  which  was  here  en- 
closed, though  open  at  the  other  end.  This 
enclosure  formed  (to  speak  pedantically)  three 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  the  shorter  one  con- 
sisting of  the  hedge-row,  which  they  had  crossed 
by  the  stile,  and  which,  from  that  stile  ran 
transversely  up  a  steep  hill  side,  joining  ano- 
ther but  higher  and  longer  hedge,  that  ex- 
tended along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  making  one 
of  the  other  sides :  the  third,  basing  the  hill, 
was  composed  of  an  irregular  line  of  shrubs 
and  underwood,  among  which 

"  The  baby  brook  ran  on  its  babbling  course" 

over  smooth  sand  or  shingly  pebbles ;  and  here 
and   there  fell  in  natural   little  cascades  over 
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shelves  of  flat  rock  (favourite  haunts  of  Jean  in 
his  childhood)  the  shrubs  and  brook  together 
forming  a  kind  of  fringe  to   a  copse,  that  ex- 
tended up  the  side  of  a  corresponding  hill,  and 
thereby  acquired  the  deceptive  appearance  of 
a  tall  and  thick  wood's  outskirts.     That  part 
of  the  field  that  was  thus  enclosed,  was,   as 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  also  the  side  of  a  hill,  of  moderate  height, 
but  considerable    steepness;   it  was  of  grass, 
and  three  or  four  sheep  walks,  running  horizon- 
tally along  it  at  nearly  equal  distances,  divided 
it  into  a  succession  of  terraces  and  green  slopes, 
apparently  formed  with  most  artful  regularity. 
Up  this  hill,  the  brothers  continued  their 
walk,   and  along  the  brow,  by  the  side  of  the 
hedge  that  crested  it,  the  further  end  of  which 
was  terminated  by  a  fine,  wide-spreading  beech : 
from  this  was  to  be  seen  the  principal  of  the 
waterfalls  before  mentioned — falling  from  the 
whole  interior  width   of  a   broken    semicircle 
of  rock,  it  converged  into  a  full  stream,    on 
each    side   of   which    was  seen  the  blackness 
of  the  hollow   it   leapt   over,   under    the  ledge 
it   leapt    from.      Above   and   beyond  this,   in 
the  perspective   of  the   stream,  at  some    dis- 
tance, were   disclosed   by   the  parting  under- 
wood, a  succession  of  three  gentler  and  less 
peculiar  falls  close  together,   one   above  ano- 
ther; the  brothers  heard  the  music  of  these 
waters,  as  well  as  saw  their  sparkle,  from  be- 
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neath  the  beech,  where  Louis  had  paused,  and 
breaking  the  silence  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
proceeded,  proposed  that  they  should  sit  down 
on  the  roots  of  the  tree  a  little — and  they  both 
sat  down  accordingly,  and  silence  again  fol- 
lowed. 

It  could  not  well  be  that  they  were  engaged 
in  contemplating  the  scene  around  them,  for  it 
was  one  they  had  beheld  so  often ;  and  yet, 
clothed  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  would 
have  fully  warranted  the  admiration  of  a 
stranger.  Straight  before  them  the  view  was 
hemmed  in,  by  the  rising  trees  of  the  little 
copse,  already  arrayed  in  much  of  the  gorgeous 
pomp,  which  autumn  loves  to  prepare  for  the 
funeral  of  the  year :  to  the  left  they  travelled 
over  a  spacious  expanse  of  valley  and  moun- 
tain ;  the  foreground  diversified  by  a  happy 
intermingling  of  woods  and  vineyards,  meadows 
and  corn  fields ;  the  latter,  though  lately  shorn 
of  their  golden  wealth,  still,  from  the  thickness 
of  their  yellow  stubble,  retaining  much  of  their 
sumptuous  splendour ;  and  here  and  there  an 
industrious  farmer  had  already  began  turning 
up  the  soil,  whose  fine  tawney  colour  added  to 
the  pleasing  variety  of  the  landscape:  by  degrees 
these  different  tints  and  objects  became  massed 
together  as  they  seceded  from  the  eye ;  till  in 
the  extreme  distance  they  were  all  blended  into 
one  rich  harmony : — to  the  right,  through  the 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  formed  by  the 
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hill- slope  and  hedge  on  one  side,  and  the  copse 
on  the  other,  were  seen  the  brown,  thatched 
roofs,  and  dun  stone  chimnies  of  Charolle,  and 
occasionally  a  white  cottage  front  or  two,  gleam- 
ing out  from  among  the  poplars,  and  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds,  wherein  the  little  village  stood 
nestled;  while  in  the  midst,  and  above  them  all, 
tapered  the  not  inelegant  spire  of  the  neat 
church ;  and  far  away  over  this  pleasant  mid- 
dle distance  were  seen  thickly -wooded  hills 
sweeping  across  one  another  in  lines  of  perfect 
beauty,  and  stretching  into  fine  perspective ; 
amidst  them  the  river  Vienne  winding  its  un- 
wearied way,  now  fully  seen;  a  little  further  on 
lost  to  the  sight ;  and  then  again  visible ;  and, 
as  its  surface  was  shivered  by  the  autumn 
wind,  and  broke  into  sparkling  spangles,  some- 
thing resembling  the  distant  march  of  a  grand 
army,  clothed  in  silver  mail,  from  which,  and 
their  steel  spear-heads,  the  straggling  sunbeams 
would  be  shot  in  reflected  flashes. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  :  the  sun  was 
shining  hotly,  but  his  heat  was  greatly  relieved 
by  a  brisk  south  wind,  which,  as  it  drove  the 
white  clouds  in  quick  succession  athwart  the 
sky,  produced  a  chequered  change  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  as  though  light  and  shade 
were  chasing  each  other — an  effect  which  the 
poet  may  describe,  and  so  far  has  a  superiority 
over  the  painter,  who  could  not  possibly  trans- 
fer it  to  his  canvass. 
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The  brothers  sat  for  some  time  in  silence ; 
about  as  long  as  it  may  have  taken  the  reader 
to  get  through  all  this  description,  unless 
indeed  he  has  played  booty,  and  skipped  it 
altogether. 

At  last  Louis  said — *  Well,  Jean.  . . ." 

And  Jean  answered — e  Well,  Louis.  . .  .' 

The  ice  being  thus  broken,  the  stream  of 
conversation  began  to  flow,  rather  slowly  indeed 
at  first,  as  Louis  went  on — "  Thou  seest,  Jean 
— I  asked  thee  to — to  come  out  with  me,  Jean, 
— because — as  I  said — I  have  something  to — 
to — to  talk  to  thee  about.  . .  ." 

e  Yes,  dear  Louis,'  said  Jean,  after  waiting 
a  bit  for  this  something. 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  Louis,  after  another 
short  pause,  and  then  with  some  embarrassment 
of  manner — "  The  fact  is,  Jean, — that  I  have 
— a  little — secret  to — no — not  a  secret  either — 
but— a  very  particular — in  short,  I  want  thy 
advice,  Jean,  on  a  very  particular  point." 

'  Well,  Louis,  thou  shalt  have  it,  be  it  worth 
what  it  may ;  perhaps  I  may  have  my  own 
little  secret  too  to  tell  thee ;  or  as  thou  sayst, 
not  a  secret  either,  but ' 

u  Ah !  that  is  lucky  indeed,  Jean,"  interrupted 
his  brother;  "now  suppose  thou  tell  me  thy 
secret  the  first  then." 

(  Oh  no  !  that  would  not  be  fair — thou  art 
the  first-born,  and  shouldst  of  right  speak  first ; 
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and  besides  thou  wert  the  first  to  propose  it 
too/ 

"Well,  then,  dear  Jean,  so  be  it.— Thou 
must  know  that  for  some  time  past — but  in 
the  first  place,  Jean,  I  must  beg  thee  not  to 
think  I  have  been  wanting  of  trust  in  thee,  dear 
brother,  that  I  have  not  spoken  of  this  before  j 
for  indeed  such  is  not  the  case — but — somehow 
or  other — we  are  not  often  alone  together,  thou 
know'st ;  and,  besides — it  is  very  lately,  in 
fact — that  I  have — that  I've  thought  seriously 
on  this  subject — as  in  the  least  to  make  up  my 
mind  about  it." 

'Well,  Louis,  I  am  very  anxious  to  know 
what  it  can  possibly  be,  that  needs  all  this  pre- 
facing/ 

"  Why — I  will  tell  thee — I  have  been  think- 
ing, for  the  last  month  or  two,  that — that  I  am 
old  enough  now — to — to  look  about  me — that 
is,  with  the  idea  of  settling  down — of  marrying, 
I  mean — and  I've — I've  bethought  me — that 
nowhere  could  I  choose  better — than — now  I 
dare  say,  thou  thinkest  me  very  silly  for  all 
this,  Jean  ;  dost  thou  not  ?" 

'No — no — Louis — but  go  on — indeed,  no/ 

"  Well — I  really  believe,  I  say,  that  I  could 
not  choose  any  one  for  a  wife,  whom  I  could 
be  half  so  happy  with — or  love  half  so  dearly, 
as  our  own  darling  Ariette :  she  is  a  most 
amiable  girl,  is  she  not,  Jean  ? — Jean,  is  she 
not?" 
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(  Yes,  she  is/ 

"  Yes — that  she  is  :  every  body  loves  her  ; 
I  know  there  isn't  a  lad  in  the  village,  but  had 
rather  have  a  smile  from  Ariette's  lips,  than  a 
kiss  from  any  other  girl's — high  or  low; — and 
good  reason  they  have  for  it — for  a  prettier 
pair  were  never  seen,  that  I'll  warrant : — there 
isn't  a  young  fellow,  that  has  once  seen  her 
even,  to  say  nothing  about  talking  with  her, 
and  finding  how  kind  and  good  humoured  she 
is,  and  then  I  defy  any  one  not  to  be  in  love 
with  her ;  there  is'nt  one  of  them,  I  say,  that 
wouldn't  do  any  thing  to  get  her  for  a  wife : 
why,  it  was  only  last  Friday,  Gaspard  Moulin 
told  me  he  had  had  a  downright  quarrel  with 
his  cousin  Martin  about  her ;  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  speak  at  once  either  to  her,  or 
to  father,  to  settle  the  question ;  and  it  was 
this  indeed,  that  first  made  me  fancy  I  should 
like  to  have  her  for  my  own  wife— or,  I  be« 
lieve,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that  long  ago 
— but  at  least,  what  Gaspard  said  first  set  me 
afraid  of  a  chance  of  losing  her — and  made  me 
feel — what  they  call  jealous,  I  suppose — ah  ! 
'tis  a  terrible  thing,  that  jealousy,  Jean,  thou 
know'st  it  not : — well,  as  I  was  going  to  say — 
it  was  only  the  night  before  last,  that  father 
said  to  me,  as  we  were  coming  over  the  fields 
together,  he  said  that  it  was  high  time,  he 
thought,  that  Ariette  had  a  husband;  I  was  just 
going  to  say  something  or  other  at  this ;  when 
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he  added,  that  it  wouldn't  hurt  me,  if  I  were 
to  think  of  marrying  myself — and  somehow  that 
quite  stopped  me,  and  I  said  nothing :  but  I  re- 
solved to  break  my  mind  at  once,  and  speak  to 
Ariette,  for  I  certainly  do  love  her  very  dearly, 
and  believe  she  isn't  very  ill-disposed  towards 
me ;  only  I  thought  it  better  to  ask  thy  advice 
before  I  took  any  step  in  the  matter,  Jean ; 
because  somehow  I  take  it — thour't  a  cleverer 
fellow  than  I  after  all — and  one,  who  thinkest 
more  about  such  sort  of  things." 

Louis  paused — perhaps  "  for  a  reply." — Jean 
paused  too — perhaps  thinking  his  brother  had 
not  even  yet  finished  what  he  had  to  say ;  after 
waiting  a  little,  he  asked : — 

i  Then  hast  thou  not  yet  spoken  to  Ariette 
about  this,  brother  ?' 

"  No — not  a  word ; — yes — stay — I'm  telling  a 
fib, — I  gave  her — to  be  sure — a  sort  of  a  hint  last 
night,  as  I  went  with  her  across  the  yard  to  fetch 
the  milk — for  I  asked  her  if  she  never  meant  to 
have  a  dear  friend :  and  she  bade  me  not  be  silly 
— but  quite  good  humouredly: — and  I  said  no 
more  then  ;  but  just  as  we  got  back  to  the  door, 
I  said — Ariette,  I  knovj  where  you  might  find  a 
true  friend  if  he  only  thought  you  could  be- 
friend him  in  heart,  as  he  befriends  you — and 
she  told  me,  I  was  talking  what  I  knew  nothing 
about,  and  laughed ;  but  she  blushed  too,  very 
red  ;  and  then  we  came  into  the  parlour : — oh  ! 
I  am  almost  sure — it's  a  vain  thing,  I  know,  to 
say — but  I  am  almost  sure,  she  wouldn't  reject 

VOL.  III.  F 
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me — and  if  she  did — why  I  think  it  would 
downright  kill  me :  but  I  dare  say  thou  re- 
memberest,  Jean,  I  was  always  a  bit  of  a  fa- 
vourite with  her,  even  when  we  were  boys,  and 
used  each  to  call  her  his  wife — and  I  hope 
she  will  be  mine  now,  in  right  earnest.  I 
should  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  and 
would  do  all  I  could  to  make  her  happy,  though 
I  am  sure  I  could  never  make  her  half  so 
happy,  as  she  would,  me. — I  am  certain  my 
father  and  mother  could  not  object  to  the 
match,  for  they  both  love  her,  as  if  she  were 
their  own  daughter. — Dear  Ariette  !  I  would 
not  offend  thee,  or  cause  thee  a  moment's  un- 
easiness—no— not  for  the  riches  of  the  wide 
world — that  I  wouldn't. — " 

And  as  if  for  very  lack  of  further  themes  to 
speak  on, — though  hitherto  he  seems  indeed  to 
have  had  but  one — Louis  sighed— once — and 
twice. 

Jean  had  listened  with  the  very  deepest  at- 
tention to  his  brother's  desultory  garrulity  in 
Ariette's  praise,  with  his  eyes  fixed  all  the  time 
very  intently  on  a  large  tuft  of  thistles,  which 
grew  just  before  him,  and  the  sterns^  of  which, 
from  almost  the  beginning  of  the  conversation, 
he  had  been  busily  employed  in  tapping  with  a 
hazel  stick,  one  after  the  other,  so  as  succes- 
sively to  dislodge  their  down,  and  send  it  sail- 
ing on  the  wind  :  and  he  seemed  so  intent 
on  this  employment,  that  he  did  not  (as  Louis 
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seemingly  expected  he  would  have  done)  ad- 
dress him  on  any  of  the  opportunities  afforded, 
as  well  by  three  or  four  pauses  which  the  latter 
made  towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  as  by  his 
final  breaking  off,  and  the  two  sighs  already  re- 
corded. One  of  these,  after  about  a  minute's 
silence,  Jean  echoed ;  as,  at  the  same  time,  he 
lowered  his  stick,  having  just  finished  his  job 
on  the  last  thistle  within  his  convenient  reach. 

Louis  again  took  up  the  speech,  and  said — 

"  Well,  Jean ;  and  what  is  thy  counsel  ? — to 
marry  Ariette  ?" 

c  Oh  !  Louis,'  replied  his  brother, — ( I  cannot 
.  .1  do  not  see — that  you  could  do  better,  in- 
deed, .for.  .1  think,  .it  seems,  Ariette — loves 
you.' 

Although  this  remark  was  made  rather 
calmly,  and,  as  the  reader  sees,  rather  hesitat- 
ingly, it  produced  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  from 
Louis ;  who,  throwing  his  arms  round  Jean's 
neck,  kissed  him  repeatedly  on  both  his  cheeks, 
at  the  same  time  crying  out — 

"  Dear  Jean  !  dear  brother !  my  best  friend 
thou  art — I  will  follow  thy  advice,  for  I  am 
sure  thou  know'st  best ;  I  will,  on  my  honour, 
dear  Jean,  never  doubt  me — how  very  much 
I  thank  thee : — well — this  very  evening — for  I 
will  lose  no  time  :— and  now,  apropos,  Jean, 
what  is  thy  secret  ?  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  give 
thee  some  good  counsel ;  though  I  do  not  hope 
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to  give  thee  as  good  as  thou  hast  given  me> 
dear  brother — come — thy  secret  ?" 

'  Oh  !  no — nothing — nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance, Louis — nothing  now — and  hark  !  the 
bell  is  tolling  for  vespers— do  thou  return  home, 
I  will — I  will  soon  follow.' 

They  both  rose. 

"  No,  dearest  Jean,  I  will  go  with  thee  into 
the  field  and  then  we,  can  return  together ." 

c  No,  no — Louis — I  might  be  kept  perhaps — 
and  remember  thou  hast  promised  our  parents 
and — Ariette,  thou  know'st — to  be  back  in  time 
to  go  to  church  with  them/ 

"  Aye  —  well,  well — I  will  go  then — but 
mind  thou  come  in  time  if  thou  can — to  meet 
again,  Jean." 

6  Adieu,  Louis/ 

And  away  bounded  Louis  down  the  hill  ; 
nis  heart  so  much  the  lighter  for  having  dis- 
burdened it  of  his  "little  secret,"  that  he  seemed 
quite  contented  not  to  reload  it,  by  sharing  his 
brother's. 

Jean  had  turned  to  proceed  along  the  open 
field  ;  but  he  felt  a  sudden  and  strange  sickness 
at  his  heart,  that  almost  overpowered  him  :  he 
turned  round  again  to  look  after  Louis,  and 
watched  him,  till  he  cleared  the  stile  with  a 
leap  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of  sight  round 
the  corner  of  the  copse :  Jean's  eyes  continued 
fixed  on  that  corner,  but  a  dizziness  and  a  mist 
came  over  them,  and  then  a  flash  or  two  of 
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faint  light :  and  the  sickness  of  his  heart  in- 
creased, and  he  had  a  prickly  tingling  all  over 
his  body — a  singing  in  his  ears — and  a  reeling 
in  his  brain;  and  he  tried  to  catch  hold  of  some- 
thing for  support,  and  fell  backwards. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  swoon,  he  found 
himself  lying  on  his  back,  with  a  heavy  weight 
on  his  chest :  as  he  recovered  his  senses  a  little, 
he  perceived  this  was  his  dog  Rollo,  who, 
leaning  his  two  fore-paws  and  head  upon  him, 
was  licking  his  face,  as  if  to  hasten  his  reco- 
very. Jean  spoke  to  him,  but  his  voice  was 
very  low.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  he  raised 
himself  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  leaning  his 
back  against  the  trunk  of  the  beech  tree,  at  the 
roots  of  which  he  had  fallen,  remained  in  that 
position  some  time,  his  eye  fixed  on  vacancy, 
and  his  mind  as  little  occupied :  his  dog  looked 
wistfully  in  his  face  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then, 
as  if,  from  being  used  to  see  his  master  sit  so 
silently,  assured  of  his  thorough  convalescence, 
he  tucked  himself  up  at  his  side,  turning  his 
rough  back  to  windward,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Suddenly  Jean  started  up,  and  began  walk- 
ing hurriedly  in  an  opposite  direction  from  his 
home.  He  was  himself  not  conscious  of  whi- 
ther he  was  going ;  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
stillness  of  the  country  during  church-time  of 
a  Sunday,  when  not  a  labourer  is  in  the  fields, 
nor  a  traveller  on  the  roads,  he  met  with  nothing 
to  disturb  him,  or  recall  him  to  himself.     At 
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length,  seemingly  more  from  some  inward  an- 
guish, than  from  bodily  fatigue,  he  stopped  and 
folding  his  arms  across  his  eyes,  leant  forward  on 
a  gate  post,  and  the  struggle,  which  had  been  pent 
up  in  his  heart,  now  burst  out  in  a  long  loud 
sob.  Rollo,  who  had  followed  close  at  his  mas- 
ter's heels,  was  startled  at  the  unusual  sound ; 
and,  on  its  being  repeated,  he  jumped  up  on 
him,  and  by  his  whimpering  and  caresses  en- 
deavoured to  express  his  sympathy. 

( Ah  !  my  good  Rollo/  said  Jean,  patting 
his  faithful  follower's  head — '  art  thou  here  ? 
and  dost  thou  pity  thy  poor  master  ?  God 
and  His  Holy  Mother  know  I  need  pity — but 
where  shall  I  find  it  ? — where  shall  I  find  it  but 
from  thee,  Rollo  ? — poor  fellow,  thou  wilt  stick 
to  me  to  the  last,  wilt  thou  not  ? — and  be  my 
friend  ?  even  though  I  was  to  lose  every  other 
friend  ?  and  no  one  else  in  the  world  shall 
know  of  my  sorrows — the  Blessed  Virgin  help 
me  to  bear  them :  and  thou  wilt  not  leave  me 
ever,  Rollo  Y 

The  poor  dog  really  seemed  to  understand 
all  his  master  was  saying  to  him,  and  looked 
mournfully  up  at  him,  and  wagged  his  tail,  as 
if  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  said :  and  Jean 
burst  out  crying.  These  were  the  only  pas- 
sionate tears  he  had  shed  since  boyhood — he 
had  wept  since  then,  but  not  cried  : — it  re- 
lieved him,  and  he  felt  better. 

6  And  now  where  have  I  rambled  to,  in  the 
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name  of  my  saint  ?  come,  Rollo,  let  us  hasten 
back  to  look  after  our  sheep— come,  boy,  come!' 
On  they  trudged  together,  Jean  and  his  dog : 
and  arrived  at  the  sheep-cot,  they  had  origi- 
nally started  for,  but  not  without  three  or  four 
wanderings  by  the  way,  as  Jean  from  time  to 
time  seemed  again  quite  lost  to  his  purpose, 
and  the  objects  around  him.  He  staid  a  short 
time  at  the  sheep-cot,  but  forgot  either  to  num- 
ber the  sheep,  or  to  see  that  their  wattles  were 
secure,  as  he  had  first  intended ;  and  then  bent 
his  way  homewards. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


It  was  considerably  past  sunset  when  Jean 
arrived  at  his  father's  house ;  and  the  family 
and  household  were  just  sitting  down  to  sup- 
per ;  they  had  been  waiting  for  him  indeed  a 
little  time,  but  his  absence  from  meals  was  by 
no  means  so  unusual  a  circumstance,  as,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  create  any  great  alarm  on 
his  behalf. 

He  had  by  this  time  so  far  recovered  his  cus- 
tomary calmness,  that  no  one  observed  anything 
in  his  manner,  as  he  entered  the  room,  and 
with  the  customary  evening  greeting  to  all  pre- 
sent, took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

Louis  said  to  him  : — "  Why,  Jean,  my  dear 
fellow,  thou  hast  been  out  rather  longer  than 
thou  thought'st  for." 
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To  which  his  father  added  :  "  What  has  that 
one-horned  ram  been  leading  thee  another 
dance,  lad  ?" 

'  Ye — yes,  my  father,'  answered  Jean. 

It  was  the  first  untruth  he  had  uttered  since 
he  had  come  to  years  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth's  moral  worth ;  and  the  uttering  this  one 
seemed  nearly  to  choke  him.  Presently  after 
he  rose  from  his  stool ;  and,  pleading  fatigue 
and  indisposition,  went  to  bed. 

His  abrupt  departure  occasioned  some  sur- 
prise. His  mother  asked  Louis,  if  he  knew  of 
anything  that  was  the  matter  with  his  brother ; 
who  conscientiously  answered,  he  did  not; 
for  excited  and  absorbed  as  his  feelings  were 
on  one  subject,  he  never  guessed  at  the  cause 
of  Jean's  disorder. 

The  supper  continued ;  and  Louis  was  more 
than  once  reprimanded  by  his  mother  for  his 
unwonted  awkwardness  in  throwing  down  and 
overturning  sundry  knives  and  forks — spoons 
— platters — and  horns,  the  contents  of  one  of 
which  latter,  went  very  near  to  deluge  Ariette's 
best  Sunday  gown  :  and  in  his  anxious  and  gal- 
lant endeavours  to  prevent  so  ugly  a  mishap, 
Louis  nearly  broke  his  own  shins  over  his  father's, 
thereby  running  some  risk  of  breaking  the  lat- 
ter's  also — and  stumbled  headlong  into  his  mo- 
ther's lap — so  that  both  parents  cried  out  "  God 
bless  the  boy  !  what's  come  to  him  to-night  ?" 

As  soon  as  the  females  had  retired,  and  the 
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rest  of  the  household,  except  Gavard  the  elder, 
who  always  staid  up  to  see  the  doors  and  win- 
dows fitly  fastened,  Louis  began  to  be  most 
remarkably  fidgetty,  and  was  rather  distressingly 
officious  in  helping  his  father  to  rake  out  the 
fire,  and  lock  up  the  wine,  and  so  forth. 

At  last,  the  latter  taking  up  a  candle,  said — 
"  Well,  Louis,  good  night :  I  think  thou  art 
half  crazed — but  good  night." 

'  But,  my  father' — said  Louis — and  no  more. 

"  Eh  well !  my  son — but  what  ? — dost  want 
anything  with  me  ?" 

c  Why — yes,  my  father, — -I  wanted  a  few  mi- 
nutes, if  you  could  spare  me —  spare  them  me, 
I  mean— to  have  a  few  minutes,  .a.  .a  few  mi- 
nutes. .' 

"  Well ;"  said  Gavard,  putting  down  his 
candle  again — "  what  dost  thou  want  ?  to  speak 
with  me  about  anything  ?" 

6  Yes,  my  father,  that's  it: — a  few  minutes,' 

"  Well — what  is  it,  for  example  ?"  said  Ga- 
vard, re-taking  his  seat. 

'  Why,  my  father ;'  replied  Louis, e  you  see.  . 
you  know,  .but  perhaps — you'd  rather — as  it's 
so  late — perhaps  you'd  rather  put  it  off,  till  the 
morrow  ?' 

"  Cursed  name  of  pig  !" There  is  nothing 

like  literal  translation — especially  of  oaths — and 
such  the  above  exclamation  of  Gavard  was 
meant  to  be  \  for  he  was  getting,  after  his  own 
fashion,  wroth. — "  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  out 
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at  once  ? — there — sit  down — and  begin  at  the 
beginning — and  the  matter  can't,  after  all,  be 
of  such  vast  importance,  as  to  take  very  long  in 
the  telling." 

Louis  felt  much  inclined  to  differ  from  his 
father,  as  to  the  whole  of  the  last  proposition- 
first,  as  to  the  importance  of  what  he  was  about 
to  communicate,  and  secondly,  as  to  the  length 
of  time  it  would  take  in  telling ;  for,  from  cer- 
tain qualms  in  the  pericardium,  commonly  called 
"  faintheartedness,"  he  surmised  that  what  he 
had  to  state,  might  probably  be  most  exceed- 
ingly long  in  the  telling — or,  at  least,  that  it 
would  be  very  long  before  it  ivere  told :  he 
obeyed  his  father's  injunction,  however,  and 
took  a  seat;  and,  after  several  coughings  and 
rigglings,  proceeded  still  further  to  fulfil  his 
commands ; — much  after  the  clear  and  concise 
manner  following — 

'  Well  then1 — you  see — my  dear  father — the 
long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  this  : — I 
think,  .that  is — as  you  think,  .as  you  say  you 
think — that  I  am.  .you  know,  you  said  the 
other  evening  you  thought,  I  was .  . ' 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  said  it  or  no," 
broke  in  his  father,  "  but  I  know  what  I  do 
think— and  that  is,  that  thou  art  either  mad,  or 
foolish — and  perhaps  both." 

'  True,  my  father,'  answered  the  dutiful  son  ; 
though  perhaps  —  not  quite  aware  of  the 
proposition    wherein  he    acquiesced — '  and  I 
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think  so  too/ — he  continued — e  and,  in  fact  I 
have  been  thinking  over  the  matter — a  good 
deal — and  I  have  made  up  my  mind — at  least 
— so  that — if  you  please — and  have  no  objec- 
tion. ..that's  to  say — if  you  still  think  it  would 
be  as  well — as  not — or  better — I  really  wish 
you  -would ...  if  you  wish  it — and  my  mother 
too' . .  .  and  observing  that  the  twiddle  of  his 
father's  thumbs,  and  the  deviFs-tattoo  of  his 
feet  were  growing  impatiently  rapid,  Louis 
made  a  gulp,  as  if  to  keep  his  heart  down,  and 
very  boldly  said  out — t  I  should  very  much 
like  to  marry  Ariette.' 

The  cat  being  thus  fairly  unbagged — (no  dis- 
respect hereby  intended  to  our  fair  young 
friend) — Gavard  stopped  instantaneously  from 
his  twiddle  and  tattoo,  opened  his  eyes  as  wide 
as  he  could,  slapped  his  broad  brown  hand  on 
the  table,  and  cried  out — 

"  Grace  o'  God  !  boy  !  why  could'st  thou  not 
say  this  before  ?  marry  Ariette  ! — why  could'st 
not  say  as  much  in  two  words  ?- — marry  Ariette ! 
— give  me  thy  hand,  Louis,  my  son— thou  art 
a  lad  after  mine  own  heart — marry  Ariette! 
aye  that  thou  shalt,  and — eh  ?  what  ?"  he  went 
on,  as  Louis  in  an  agony  of  joy  flung  his  arms 
round  his  father's  neck,  with  many  outcries, 
all  tending  to  assure  him  that  '  he  was  his  very 
dearest  father — the  very  best  of  fathers' — and 
so  forth  :  all  of  which  Gavard  could  have  no 
objection  to  know;— though  at  the  same  time, 
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he  seemed  to  think  such  knowledge  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  imminent  risk  of  being  stifled 
with  his  son's  exuberant  affection;  as  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  hugs,  he  kept  laughing  out — 

"  Yes — yes — I  know  it — only,  my  dear  Louis 
— to  be  sure — -my  good  friend — for  God's  sake 
don't  suffocate  me — there — there — that'll  do — 
sit  down — sit  down  —  and,  I  say,  take  my  keys, 
there's  a  good  boy  ;  and  go  into  the  cellar," — 
(for  Louis's  affectionate  fury  was  beginning  to 
abate  enough  to  let  his  father  get  through  a 
connected  sentence)  "  and  fetch  up  a  bottle  of 
my  best  Chateau  Margeaux ;  for  we  must  have 
a  little  chat  about  this — and  it's  likely  to  turn 
up  a  dry  subject. 

Louis  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  excuse 
of  his  father  for  crushing  a  cup  together — it 
seemed  to  him  so  very  far  from  all  likelihood 
that  the  subject  should  be  a  dry  one :  he  went, 
however,  and,  strange  to  say,  returned  with  the 
bottle  of  wine  unbroken :  though,  to  do  him 
justice,  on  his  next  visit  to  the  cellar,  (of  which 
perhaps  we  may  hear  before  long)  he  found  the 
door  thereof  unlocked— and  wondered  accord- 
ingly. 

When  he  re-entered  the  room,  his  father  was 
walking  up  and  down  it ;  and,  straight  on  his 
appearance,  hailed  him  with  another — "  Marry 
Ariette ! — and  so  that's  it,  is  it,  Louis? — well — 
well — thou  mightest  have  chosen  worse — but — 
in  my  mind — not  better.     Come,  come,  boy  : 
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sit  down— and  let's  hear  all  about  it :  why — I 
haven't  felt  so  happy,  since — since  I  was  going 
to  be  married  myself — stop — I  think  thou'd 
better  let  me  draw  the  cork  : — So  —  There's  a 
cork !  what  a  colour  j — look  at  the  crystals 
too  —and  only  smell  it — quite  a  nosegay — 
Come,  Louis  let's  drink  Ariette's  health  in  a 
bumper." 

This,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  readily  com- 
plied with;  and  the  health  was  drunken  enthusi- 
astically by  both,  though — if  it  be  fair  to  hint  so 
ungallant  a  thing — the  elder  Gavard's  enthusiasm 
was,  may  be,  excited  nearly  an  equal  degree  by 
the  medium  of  the  toast,  as  well  as  by  the  ob- 
ject of  it ;  for,  as  he  set  his  thoroughly  emptied 
glass  on  the  table,he  smacked  his  tongue  sharply 
against  the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  cried  out— 

"  Excellent !  excellent  wine  in  truth  !  though 
I  say  it,  who  shouldn't— «and  yet  I  don't  know 
why  I  shouldn't— if  I  think  so— ha,  ha ! — well 
— it  is  a  superb  wine :  so  now,  Louis,  tell  us  all 
about  it,  as  I  said  before :  give  me  thy  hand, 
my  boy,  though,  first — and  another  bumper — 
hey  ? — Well — well — they  may  say  as  they  like — 
but  it  does  get  better  by  keeping — why  I've  had 
that  wine  in  my  cellar,  Louis,  let  me  see, — aye 
seven — eight  years — eight  years,  now,  as  I  live — 
well — but  we  must  keep  sober — So  now  let's  hear 
all  about  it, Louis; — why  thy  mother  will  go  mad 
for  joy,  it's  my  thinking :  wouldst  thou  believe 
it  now  ?  she  has  been,  for  the  last  two  months 
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and  more,  egging  me  on  to  speak  to  thee  about 
this  very  affair ;  because  she  declared — she  was 
sure,  she  said,  that  Ariette  had  a  fancy  for  thee, 
and  these  women,  Louis — let's  drink  all  their 
healths — Delicious  ! — These  women — what  was 
I  saying  ?  oh,  these  women,  I  say — they  under- 
stand  one    another,    and   read   one    another's 
hearts,  better  far  than  we  can,  Louis  : — why  I 
remember,  when  I  first  took  it  in  my  head  to 
court  thy  mother,  Louis, — I  was  at  that  time 
much  such  a  chap  as  thou  art — only,  I  think,  not 
quite  so  impudent."— (Louis  laughed  at  this) — 
"  and  I  was  a  long  time,  I  remember,  before  I 
could  bring  myself  to  make  a  regular  downright 
declaration ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  ad- 
vice of  an  old  aunt  of  mine,  God  rest  her  soul — 
I  verily  believe,  I  might  have  remained  an  un- 
married man   to  this  day:  for  she  said,  thou'rt 
a  fool,  boy, — she  was  always  very  fond  of  me 
—  thou'rt   a  fool,    said    she — if  thou  think  a 
woman's  to    be   ivon   by  sighing   and  throwing 
sheep's  eyes  at  her — /  tell  thee,  said   she,  thou 
must  let  them  know  thy  mind — as  plain,  as  plain 
words   can  make  it ; — and  then,  if  so  be,  as  is 
most  likely,  said   she,   if  so   be    the  girl  does 
say  no  to  thee  what   matter  for   that  ?  never 
take   a   woman  at   her  word,  said   she,  i"  tell 
thee,   the  girl, — that   was  thy   mother  that  is, 
Louis, — /  tell  thee,   said    she,  the  girl  has   a 
liking  for   thee;    only   she   don't  like    thee  to 
know  it,  said  she— and  egad,  she  was  right  too 
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Louis  :- — we'll  drink  her  memory,  boy. — Well, 
that  isn't  what  I  was  going  to  say :  let  me  see- — 
what  was  I  going  to  say  ? — oh,  I  know — about 
thy  mother's  wishing  me  to  speak  to  thee  about 
this  very  matter  we  are  speaking  about :  thou 
see'st,  Louis,  I'd  ha'  been  willing  enough  to  have 
done  so,  because  there  is  nothing  I  ever  wished 
more  than  to  see  thee  and  our  Ariette  married 
together — give  me  thy  hand,  my  dear  boy ; — but 
still  I  thought  in  an  affair  of  such  great  impor- 
tance, as  marriage  is — for  it  is  a  very  important 
affair,  Louis, — mind  that — avery  important  affair 
indeed — well « —  where  was  I  ? — oh  ! — ah  ! —  I 
thought,  I  say,  it  was  better  to  leave  thy  choice 
and  will  quite  free — it  being  sure,  that  when  pa- 
rents try  to  force  their  children — " 

'  Oh  !  my  dear  father  !'  cried  Louis,  seized 
with  an  ungovernable  fit  of  more  than  ordinary 
filial  duty — c  how  could  you  imagine  I  would 
oppose  your  wishes  in  any  point  ?  and  es- 
pecially in  this  ?  Loving  Ariette  as  I  do,' 
(which  he  forgot,  his  father,  till  that  night, 
knew  nothing  about ;)  (  how  could  you  for 
a  moment  have  doubted  my  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  your  slightest  hint  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  my  God  !< — my  dearest  father !  how 
happy  you  have  made  me ! — and  my  dear 
mother  too ! — I  am  the  happiest  man  alive — 
am  I  not  father  ?' — 

And  this  rhapsody  was  followed  by  another 
series  of  those  awful  and  vainly  deprecated  hugs. 
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"  Well— well— Louis"  —  at  last  his  father 
got  breath  to  articulate-—"  well,  boy,  sit  down 
— and  now  tell  us  all  about  it." 

And  accordingly  Louis  did  tell  him  all  about 
it — which  all  was  little  more,  than  a  long 
and, — to  uninterested  ears,  a  tedious  recapitu- 
lation of  all  Ariette's  real  and  imaginary 
virtues,  wherewith  her  lover  found  or  consi- 
dered her  endowed ; — and  of  how  very  much 
he  loved  her  for  the  same,  and  for  sundry 
other  reasons.  The  father  perfectly  agreed 
with  all  his  son  said,  both  as  to  Ariette's 
virtuous  and  loveable  qualities;  and  indeed 
they  might  have  seemed  to  have  been  contend- 
ing which  should  exceed  the  other  in  recount- 
ing her  praises — 'though  they  rather  curiously 
varied  in  the  attributes  they  bestowed  on 
her  : — 

'She  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful  girl, 
/  ever  saw/ — said  Louis. 

"  And  by  far  the  best  dairy  woman,  /  ever 
met  with," — added  his  father. 

1  And  so  thoroughly  amiable' —  continued 
the  former. 

"  So  clean  in  her  work  too" — chimed  in  the 
latter. 

e  Her  temper  is  the  sweetest  possible.' 

"  To  say  nothing  of  her  cheeses — " 

After  a  good  deal  of  such  desultory  conver- 
sation, Gavard  touched  on  money  matters  ; — 
and  then  to  his   very  respectfully,  (but,    cer- 
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tainly,  not  over-patiently)  listening  son,  he 
went  through  a  long  account, — or  rather  long 
accounts — of  how  much  money  he  had  original- 
ly received  from  her  father — and  how  much  at 
the  brave  soldier's  death — and  how  much  of 
this  he  had  spent — and  how  much  he  had 
not  spent — and  how  much  he  had  laid  by  for 
Ariette's  portion — and  how  much  that  portion 
would  be  at  her  marriage — and  how  much  it 
would  be  encreased  at  his  death — till  he  at 
last  got  completely  entangled  in  the  golden 
labyrinth  of  his  own  making ;  and  gave  up 
"  passing  his  accounts"  in  hopelessness. — 
There  was  another  cause,  indeed,  besides  the 
intricacy  of  these  money  matters,  that  might 
have  something  helped  to  disarrange  Gavard's 
ideas — >he  and  his  son  had  emptied  a  second 
bottle  of  his  best  Chateau  Margeaux — and — 
though  I  am  not  authorized  to  say  so — -I  have 
a  confused  recollection  of  a  third  being  like- 
wise disposed  of  on  that  eventful  night. 

At  last  Gavard  cried  out — and  it  must  be 
owned  not  with  the  utmost  ease  of  utterance — 
a  Louis,  my  dear  boy, — canst  thou  see  what 
hour  it  is  ? — my  eyes  are  so  large — and  the 
room's  so  old — that  I  can't  see  the  clock — but 
I've  an  idea,  that — that  it's  not  so  early  as  it 
ought  to  be/' 

Louis  took  a  light  and  proceeded  to  the  other 
end  of  the  large  room  to  inspect  the  clock — not, 
perhaps,  taking  the  most  straightforward  route 
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thither : — and  when  he  did  get  there,  he  posi- 
tively declared  he  couldn't  make  either  head  or 
tail  of  it. 

*  For,  my  dear  Ariette/  said  he,  '  the  clock 
is  going  round  so — and  if  the  clock  won't  stand, 
you  know,  father,  it's  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  tell  what  o'clock  it  really  is — ' 

"  My  dear  Louis,"  said  his  father,  "  if  the 
clock  stands,  of  course  it's  no  use  looking 
at  it." 

What  their  deliberations  on  this  head  might 
have  led  to  it  would  be  hard  to  settle  -,  but  they 
were  cut  short  by  the  voice  of  the  church  clock, 
which  told  them,  as  plain  as  clock  could  toll, 
that  it  was  one. 

"  That's  odd  !"  said  Gavard — "  quite  odd- 
Louis,  my  boy,  it's  high  time,  thou  and  I  were 
in  bed." 

6  Yes,  I  think  so  indeed,'  said  Louis. 

"  Thou'st  no  business  to  think  any  thing  at 
all  about  the  matter,  Louis ;"  said  his  father, 
aiming  an  affectionate  blow  with  his  open 
hand  at  Louis's  head,  in  avoiding  which  the 
latter  overturned  and  broke  one  of  the  empty 
bottles. 

"  There!"  said  his  father,  very  solemnly  "that's 
done.    Now  take  the  candle,  and  go  up  stairs." 

c  Won't  you  go  first,  father  ?' 

u  No,  thou  puppy,  I  won't — go  up  first  thy- 
self— we  can't  both  go  up  first — can  we  ? — ha  ! 
ha  I  ha  ! — and  don't  make  such  a  noise,"  he  con- 
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tinued  as  he  himself  stumbled  up  two  stairs  at 
once. 

e  Won't  you  take  my  arm,  father  ?' 

66  No — to  be  sure  I  won't : — what  should  I 
take  thy  arm  for  ?  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — a  mighty 
pretty  joke  that  would  be  indeed — ha  !  ha ! — 
haven't  I  got  arms  enough  of  my  own  ?  ha ! 
ha!  ha!" 

Louis  laughed  too,  and  then  added — e  Well, 
dear  father,  good  night  —  that's  mother's 
door. 

"  What  dost  mean  by  that  ?  dost  think  I've 
lived  to  this  time  o'  day — time  o'  night,  by  the 
way,  truth  to  speak — ha!  ha! — no — time  o' 
morning — thou'rt  right — dost  think  I've  lived 
so  long,  and  don't  know  thy  mother's  door  ?  go 
along  with  thee  :  and  that — I  say,  Louis— -ha ! 
ha  !"  and  while,  after  one  or  two  vain  efforts, 
he  effected  a  significant  lodgment  of  his  right 
hand  forefinger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  with 
his  candle,  considerably  vacillating  between  the 
perpendicular  and  the  horizontal,  he  pointed 
to"  another  door,  saying  —  "  Louis  !  that's 
Ariette's,  thou  puppy,  thou — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

e  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !'  echoed  Louis. 

"  — 'Sh  !  — 'sh  !"  said  his  father  gravely — 
"  don't  make  such  a  noise,  boy,  they'll  say, 
thou'rt  drunk  to-morrow :  good  night,  go  to  bed." 

As  Louis  was  about  to  consummate  his  obe- 
dience to  this  latter  command,  by  stepping  into 
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bed,  he  heard  his  father's  voice  in  the  passage, 
calling — ' 

"  Louis  ! — Louis  !" 

c  Yes,  dear  father  M  he  answered. 

"  Go  to  bed,  Louis,"  said  his  father,  and  re- 
entered his  room. 

And  again  in  about  ten  minutes,  as  Louis 
was  dozing  off,  in  a  delicious  confusion  of  ideas 
concerning  making  love,  and  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, and  marrying  and  christening,  and  so 
forth,  he  heard  his  father's  voice  in  the  passage, 
calling — 

u  Louis  ! — Louis  !" 

1  Well,  my  dear  father  !' 

u  Go  to  bed,  Louis." 

1  I  am  in  bed,  father.' 

"  Go  to  bed,  I  say,  Sir;— go  to  bed." 

After  this  Louis  was  allowed  to  sleep  in 
peace. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


The  next  morning  Jean  was  up  long  before 
any  one  else  in  the  house,  and  away  with  his 
dog  Rollo  to  the  hills  —  notwithstanding  his 
fatigue  of  the  foregoing  day,  and  that  he  had 
not  slept  during  the  night ;  for,  after  some 
hours  passed  in  that  feverish  restlessness,  which 
the  first  acquaintance  with  deep  grief  brings  on 
a  young  heart,  just  as  his  recollection  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  itself  in  the  gloom  of  slumber, 
he  was  roused  by  the  merry  voices  of  his  father 
and  brother  on  the  stairs — he  at  once  guessed 
what  had  kept  them  up  so  long  talking — and 
his  guess  was  strengthened  by  some  of  his 
father's  words,  which  he  heard  : — he  closed  not 
his  eyes  again :  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dawn  he 
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rose  and  left  the  house.  He  took  some  food 
with  him ;  and  did  not  return  till  evening. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  that  same  day,  Louis, 
more  by  the  contrivance  of  his  parents,  than 
his  own,  was  left  alone  with  Ariette  :  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  profit  by  the  occasion,   and 

but  love  scenes  have  been   described  so 

often,  that,  however  acceptable  I  may,  from 
my  own  recollections,  believe  such  descriptions 
to  be,  to  my  younger  readers  at  least,  I  must 
refrain  from  entering  into  any  particulars  ; 
begging  those  readers  who  may  happen  to  feel 
a  little  disappointed,  to  rest  assured  that  the 
whole  transaction  was  conducted  much  after 
the  established  manner  on  such  occasions — 
that  Louis  began  to  speak  two  or  three  times 
before  he  could  say  any  thing — stammered  a 
good  deal — blushed  a  good  deal  more,  and  in 
short  made  himself  properly  foolish ;  (not  that 
I  would  insinuate  to  my  said  younger  readers, 
that  to  play  the  fool  can  be  proper — unless 
under  very  particular  circumstances) — and  that 
Ariette  laughed,  but  from  nervousness  and 
not  at  her  lover,  whom  she  didn't  really 
think  foolish,  though  she  said  so ; — and  blushed 
quite  as  much — or  more  than  he — and  that,  at 
last  Louis  was  blessed  with  a  kind  smile,  and — a 
kiss ! — Remember,  they  had  known  one  another 
from  childhood. 

From  this  time  forth  Louis  was  acknowledged 
as  the  lover  of  Ariette,  to  the  no  small  chagrin 
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of  Gaspard  Moulin,  as  well  as  of  his  cousin 
Martin,  and  a  multitude  of  her  anonymous 
admirers.  And  one  would  have  thought  Jean 
must  have  been  somewhat  chagrined  at  all  this; 
but  he  showed  no  signs  of  it :  for  on  the  even- 
ing of  Louis's  declaration,  when  he  met  Jean, 
and  took  his  hand,  and  shook  it  with  an  affec- 
tionate  grasp,  and  told  him  his  good  news ; 
Jean  returned  the  grasp,  and  the  tears  started 
to  his  eyes,  as  he  wished  his  brother  joy. 

He  now  kept  away  from  home  more  than 
ever,  although  he  was  not  so  attentive  to  his 
flocks  as  formerly ;  his  sheep  more  often  strayed, 
and  now  and  then  one  was  entirely  missing : 
his  father  indeed  kindly  overlooked  these  acci- 
dents, and  attributed  them  to  any  but  the  real 
cause.  The  fact  was,  Jean  was  becoming  day 
by  day  more  abstracted  in  his  own  melancholy : 
not  outwardly  indeed ;  for  to  all  he  was  the 
same  bland  quiet  creature,  he  had  ever  been, 
and  to  them  there  was  no  visible  change  in  his 
manner:  but  the  melancholy  was  eating  into 
his  heart ;  it  was  now  one  of  real  sadness  :  the 
thoughts,  that  were  his  present  companions, 
were  a  dismal  contrast  to  those  formerly  so 
happy ;  and  his  only  relief  was  in  utter  forget- 
fulness  and  apathy — and  these  he  could  not 
command  at  will  :  the  current  of  his  life  was 
changed  from  one  of  sunny  stillness  into  a  state 
of  turbid  gloom  :— and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  deeply  felt,  and  almost  cherished  sorrow, 
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not  a  thought  came  into  his  mind  of  even  envy, 
much  less  of  hatred,  malice,  or  any  uncharita- 
bleness  towards  his  brother. — 

The  winter  came  and  went ;  and  it  was  now 
spring  5  and  in  the  spring  Louis  was  to  marry 
Ariette:  the  day  fixed  for  that  event  was  quickly 
approaching — arrangements  were  making — all 
hearts  were  full  of  gaiety,  not  only  of  those 
directly  connected  with  the  bridegroom,  but  of  all 
the  good  people  of  the  village  : — Louis's  rivals, 
had  forgiven  or  forgotten  his  triumph  ;  and 
those  of  Ariette — or  rather  those,  of  whom  she 
had  unwittingly  been  a  rival — had  more  than 
one  reason  for  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  her 
being  settled  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  all  joined  in 
their  congratulations  and  good  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Pride  of  Charolle. 

And  Jean  shared  in  the  general  joy,  and  in 
the  happiness  of  his  brother  and  his  intended 
sister-in-law :  his  looks  and  words  showed  that 
he  did,  and  neither  by  nature  wTas  Jean  fit  for 
the  art  of  hypocrisy,  nor  had  circumstance 
taught  him  that  art ;  and  he  could  not  have  put 
on  the  semblance  of  a  feeling  which  he  did  not 
feel. — It  is  not  pretended  to  be  said  that  he  had 
overcome  either  his  disappointment,  or  the  love 
he  felt  for  Ariette — but  the  former,  as  he  could 
not  master  as  a  foe,  he  strove  to  be  reconciled 
with  as  a  friend — the  latter  he  encouraged 
rather  than  opposed  ;   so  as  indeed  to  render 
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that  love  for  her  so  perfect  and  pure,  as  to 
refine  it  from  all  selfish  alloy  : — and  thus  loving 
her — thus  above  all  things  on  earth — thus  far 
above  himself — his  first  wish  was  for  her  hap- 
piness :  and,  seeing  how  dearly  she  loved  his 
brother,  he  now  wished  for  their  union  more 
heartily,  or,  at  least,  more  actively,  than  he  had 
ever  wished  himself  to  be  united  to  her. 

But  wise  was  the  sage,  who  first  discovered, 
that 

There  is  many  a  slip 
'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip  ; 

and  had  such  discovery  not  been  heretofore 
made  and  promulgated,  it  might  so  have  been 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  it  was  recollected, 
only  a  very  few  days  before  the  one  fixed  for 
the  marriage,  that  almost  directly  after,  in  the 
following  week,  would  fall  the  anniversary  for 
choosing  conscripts  for  the  army,  from  the  arron- 
dissement  wherein  Charolle  was  situated. 

So  retired  was  this  little  village,  that  it  had 
remained  tranquil  during  events,  the  march  of 
which  had  shaken  Europe  to  her  very  ground- 
work.— It  may  be  remembered,  that,  at  the 
opening  of  this  tale,  the  great  national  revolu- 
tion was  on  the  eve  of  bursting  forth.  It  did  so 
burst — blazed — and  was  extinguished: — -but 
nothing,  save  the  echoed  rumour  of  that  fierce 
explosion,  had  reached  the  remote  scene  of  our 
tale  ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  scarcely  aware  of 
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the  wondrous  changes  that  were  going  on 
around  them ;  they  could  indeed  hardly  under- 
stand even  those,  which  were  wrought  among 
themselves,  giving  another  name,  and  other 
boundaries  to  the  department  wherein  they 
dwelt.  One  great  cause  of  their  tranquillity 
probably  was,  that  there  were  no  rich  nobles  or 
gentry  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  entice  either 
the  avarice,  or  the  levelling  patriotism  of  the 
Robespierre  republicans. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  events  of  this  story  were 
progressing,  so  were  those  which  are  of  history. 
— That  extraordinary  man,  who  has  been  fitly 
termed,  the  wonder  of  this  wonderful  age,1 — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — had  run  through  a  great 
part — the  most  brilliant  part — of  his  great  and 
brilliant  career ;  he  had  risen  from  a  Lieutenant 
of  artillery,  to  be  General — Consul — Monarch  : 
he  had  crowned  himself — literally  crowned  him- 
self—  Emperor  of  France — He  had  crowned 
himself  King  of  Italy :  the  whole  world  had 
heard  of  him — and  wondered  at  him ;  intent 
on  conquest — bent  on  winning  in  the  bloody 
game  of  war — he  cared  not  at  what  sacrifice— 
what  stake  he  waged — what  loss  of  life  was  in- 
curred, so  that  he  could  make  good  his  despe- 
rate play ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
therein,  he  went  on  draining  France  of  her 
men,  as  quickly  and  unconcernedly  as  though 
her  population  had  been  exhaustless. 

g2 
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The  expedient  adopted  for  this  purpose,  which, 
first  organised  during  the  revolution,  he  still 
retained,  was  that  before  spoken  of  Conscrip- 
tion : — by  the  well-regulated  laws  of  which, 
every  male  inhabitant,  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  of  every  district,  was  forced  to  attend  on 
a  certain  day,  annually,  at  the  Mairie  of  that 
district,  and  there  go  through  a  ballot,  (if  so  it 
may  be  called)  in  which,  if  the  lot  should  fall  to 
him,  he  was  doomed  in  a  few  days  to  join  the 
army. 

To  return,  after  this  long  parenthetical  di- 
gression, to  our  tale.  As  has  been  stated,  it 
was  remembered,  that  a  few  days  after  the  one 
fixed  for  the  wedding  of  Louis  and  Ariette, 
would  occur  the  anniversary  for  the  choosing 
of  Conscripts ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  by 
old  Gavard  and  his  friends, — much  it  must 
be  owned,  against  the  wishes,  arguments,  and 
entreaties  of  Louis, — that  the  wedding  day 
should  be  put  off  till  after  that  of  choosing 
Conscripts  should  be  past : — for  though  the  fa- 
ther had  not  really  many  fears  of  Louis's  being 
chosen,  as  he  had  escaped  before,  and  there 
were  just  as  many  chances  of  his  escaping 
again  ;  still  he  thought  it  as  well  not  to  be  too 
secure,  and  therefore  would  have  the  marriage 
day  put  off :  '  for,'  he  reasoned,  4  were  they  to 
marry  before  the  ballot  day,  it  would  be  a  clear 
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tempting  of  Providence,  and  a  building  too 
surely  on  chance  :' — whether  he  had  reason  on 
his  side  is  another  matter,  and  one  of  not  the 
least  importance,  as  he  evidently  had  authority, 
and  chose  to  exert  it : — and  so  the  wedding  day 
was  put  off. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election  day,  the  fa- 
mily at  Gavard's  met  at  the  breakfast  table,  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  Their  meal  was  a 
hurried  and  almost  silent  one — more  so  than  it 
had  been  on  the  same  anniversary  for  some 
years ;  and  it  had  always  been  a  morning  of 
some  anxiety:-— every  one  seemed  thoughtful — 
each  after  his  own  fashion.  Old  Gavard  him- 
self was  extremely  fidgetty,  and  eat  more  than 
usual-— his  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  was  un- 
commonly tranquil,  and  contented  herself  by 
drinking  a  good  deal  of  tea — Ariette  neither 
eat  nor  drank  scarcely  anything, — -and  shared 
alternately  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter,  and 
the  fidgettiness  of  the  former  —  (uneasiness 
might  have  been  a  fitter  term  to  apply  to  a  young 
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and  pretty  girl — but  it  would  have  spoiled  my 
antiphrasis — ) — Louis  seemed  imbued  with  the 
usual  calmness  of  his  brother, — who,  of  the 
party,  was  the  least  changed  in  demeanour. 

The  meal  was  over :  and  they  still  sat  toge- 
ther ;  and  still  in  silence.  At  length  Jean,  look- 
ing up  at  the  clock,  said  : — 

1  Louis,  'tis  time,  we  should  be  going,  isn't  it?' 

Louis  made  no  answer,  but  rose;  and  the 
rest  rose  too. 

"  Well,  my  boys,"  said  Gavard,  u  God  keep 
you,  and  send  you  both  back  again  to  stay 
with  us." 

His  wife  said,  "Amen  !  I  pray  God!" — and 
kissed  them  both. 

Ariette  had  walked  to  the  window :  Louis 
came  up  to  her,  and  said — 

"  Adieu  !  dearest,  I  will  be  back  as  soon  as — 
nav — don't  be  down-hearted — "  he  added,  in- 
terrupting himself,  as  he  perceived,  on  her  turn- 
ing round  to  him,  that  her  tears  were  fast  flow- 
ing;— and  at  the  same  moment  she  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  leant  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  while  one  of  his  arms  enrounded 
her  waist,  as  with  the  other  he  pressed  her  to 
his  breast. — "  Thou  mustn't  be  so  downhearted 
about  nothing,  Ariette  ;  thou  must  hope  for  the 
best— aye,and  look  for  it  too — as.  ...  as  I  do — " 
though  the  tone  and  look,  that  accompanied 
these  words,  and  the  gulp  that  ushered  them, 
might  have  seemed  to  belie  their  import. 
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The  fact  was,  that  Ariette,  without  being 
able  to  tell  why,  was  exceedingly  low-hearted : 
the  simple  chance,  that  her  lover  might  be 
chosen  conscript  and  forced  to  leave  her,  was, 
of  itself,  perhaps,  quite  enough  to  make  her  so 5 
but  her  low-heartedness  flowed  from  a  deeper 
spring  than  from  such  a  chance  alone ;  for  she 
felt  as  wretched — nearly — as  if  it  were  already 
a  certainty :  a  strange  sense  of  sorrow  tormented 
her — a  gloomy  foreboding  weighed  her  down ; 
and,  as  she  now  clung  to  her  lover,  her  heart 
beat  as  wildly,  as  though  she  were  at  that  mo- 
ment about  to  lose  him. 

Louis  became  deeply  distressed;  and  said 
all  he  could,  which  was  little  enough,  to  soothe 
her :  he  was  beginning  to  be  influenced  by  her 
grief,  and  to  sink  under  it,  when  his  father 
cried  out — 

"  Come,  come,  Louis,  my  son  3  don't  be 
silly — thou  must  indeed  be  gone — I  hear  the 
lads  on  their  road  ; — and  see — there's  Martin 
running  to  join  them,  as  though  he  were  late." 

Louis  therefore,  having  lifted  Ariette's  head 
from  his  shoulder,  fixed  a  long  kiss  on  her  lips, 
and  given  her  over  into  his  mother's  arms,  ran 
out  of  the  door. 

Jean  lingered  one  moment  after  him ;  look- 
ing at  Ariette,  till  his  tears  blinded  him ;  he 
burned  to  be  at  her  side — to  be  kneeling  there 
— as  her  lover, — as  her  loved — all  his  former 
feelings  for  her,  assailed  his  heart  in  that  mo- 
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ment — and  in  that  moment,  they  were  beaten 
back  and  mastered — and  he  cried  out — ( Adieu ! 
my  parents  :  adieu  !  adieu  !  Ariette ;' — ran  from 
the  door  and  followed  his  brother  5  whose 
hand  he  heartily  shook  the  moment  he  reached 
him. 

They  soon  overtook  their  fellow-villagers, 
who  were  already  on  their  road  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aiguilly,  at  the  Mairie  of 
which  the  election  was  to  take  place ;  and  long 
before  they  had  got  there,  they  were  quite  re- 
covered from  their  foregoing  agitation.  To 
judge  indeed  from  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
party,  no  one  would  have  supposed,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  men,  who  were  about  to  undergo  a  risk 
of  being  separated  from  their  friends  and  homes 
for  a  length  of  time,  which  might  lengthen  into 
eternity  : — not  even  the  recollection  of  French 
vivacity,  and  of  the  national  enthusiasm,  which 
accompanied  all  men  to  the  ranks,  could  have 
led  to  this  supposition :  had  their  doom  been 
already  decided,  their  present  conduct  would 
have  been  in  accordance  with  these  characteris- 
tics ;  but  as  it  was,  it  probably  arose  from  that 
nervous  impatience  of  doubt,  of  which  all 
minds,  but  especially  enthusiastic  minds,  have 
a  share,  joined  to  the  equally  common  dislike  of 
appearing  to  care  for  what  others  seem  careless 
of: — the  usual  well-spring  of  that  stream  of 
human  motives,  which  so  often  flood  the  better 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  which   may  be  all 

g  3 
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classed  under  the  name  of — modern  heroism, 
or  mock-bravery. 

The  party  demeaned  themselves  rather  as 
they  were  going  to  a  fair,  or  some  unwonted 
merry-making ;  they  plucked  flowers  from  the 
banks,  and  slips  of  flowering  may-thorn  from 
the  hedges,  and  stuck  them  in  their  hats  and 
buttons ; — 'they  talked,  and  laughed,  and  sang 
— and,  in  a  short  time,  Louis,  as  usual  on  such 
merry  occasions,  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
company. 

Arrived  at  Aiguilly,  they  separated  into  dif- 
ferent groupes ;  and  joining  with  other  young 
men  of  their  acquaintance,  whether  of  the  town 
itself  or  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  they  saun- 
tered about  the  streets  till  the  hour  of  election  : 
the  arrival  of  which  was  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bells ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  had  struck  up,  a  general  movement,  seem- 
ingly of  the  whole  town,  was  made  towards 
the  door  of  the  Mairie  ;  for  not  only  was  the 
call  attended  to  by  those  it  summoned,  but  by 
many  whom  curiosity  or  interest  prompted  to 
be  present  at  the  election ;  so  that,  together 
with  the  candidates,  (for  such  some  really  were  \ 
and  so  the  rest  may  be  termed,  as  gramma- 
rians agree, — like  Philadelphus,  from  killing  all 
his  brothers — )  there  entered  the  Mairie  a 
large  number  of  the  idle  and  female  population 
of  Aiguilly. 

As  the   two   brothers   pressed   through  the 
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crowd  up  the  steps  of  the  Mairie,  Louis's  ear 
was  caught  by  the  sound  of  a  voice,  he  thought 
very  familiar  to  him,  which  said  in  a  low,  but 
audible  tone-^-"  There  he  is  !" — but  on  anx- 
iously turning  round  to  gain  sight  of  the  speaker, 
he  saw  no  one,  to  whom  he  could  possibly  at- 
tribute those  words  with  reference  to  himself — 
or  at  least  none,  that  he  cared  to  do  so. 

They  were  now  in  the  great  hall;  a  spa- 
cious room,  with  a  long  table,  reaching 
nearly  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  at  one 
end  of  which  sat  the  Maire,  with  the  clerks 
and  other  officers,  who  had  to  superintend  the 
business  of  the  day:  around  the  table  the  young- 
men,  who  were  to  undergo  the  ballot,  ranged 
themselves ;  and,  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes 
and  with  flushed  and  eager  faces,  a  gallant  show 
they  made :  beyond  them  was  the  crowd  of 
mere  spectators — men,  women,  girls,  and  chil- 
dren; who,  with  different  degrees  of  anxiety, 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  ballot. 

Silence  being  called,  and  the  preliminaries 
adjusted,  the  town  clerk  proceeded  to  call  over 
the  names  of  those,  who  were  liable  to  be 
chosen,  from  an  alphabetical  roll,  prepared  for 
that  purpose  ;  and,  as  each  individual  answered 
"  Here  !"  his  name  was  torn  off,  and  thrown 
into  a  small  wooden  coffer ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
roll  was  thus  gone  through,  the  names  were 
all  shaken  together :  a  similar  coffer  was  at  hand 
containing  as  many  slips  of  paper,  as  there  had 
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been  names  called  over ;  on  a  certain  number 
of  these  latter  slips  was  written  the  dooming 
word  "  Conscript ;"  the  others  being  blanks : 
and,  as  the  clerk  drew  from  the  former  coffer 
the  names,  one  by  one,  again  calling  each  aloud, 
another  officer  drew  a  corresponding  slip  from 
the  latter ;  adding  the  term  Conscript  to  the 
name  pronounced,  whenever  he  drew  out  one 
of  the  slips  so  marked :  and  the  name  of  the 
person  thus  elected  was  written  down  in  a  book. 

The  effect,  which  the  announcement  of  their 
doom  produced  on  different  individuals,  was 
very  various :  some,  whose  faces  were  the 
moment  before  glowing  as  fire,  turned  on  the 
instant  pale  as  marble ;  others  reddened  still 
more  deeply;  many  seemed  grieved — a  few,  de- 
lighted— and  all,  surprised  that  the  lot  should 
have  fallen  to  them  :  nor  were  such  varying  ex- 
pressions confined  to  themselves  alone,  for 
many  of  the  spectators  evinced,  by  words  or 
signs,  their  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the 
scene. 

It  happened,  that  in  the  shaking  together  of 
the  names,  those  of  Louis  and  Jean,  which  had 
been  thrown  in  one  after  the  other,  had  kept 
together ;  but  Jean's  was  drawn  out  the  first  of 
the  two  :  his  name  was  called  :  the  correspond- 
ing slip  was  a  blank. 

The  clerk  again  drew,  and  called-—"  Louis 
Gavard," — and  the  other  officer  added  the  word 
"  Conscript." 
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Louis  was  one  of  those,  who,  at  this  announce- 
ment turned  marble-pale;  but,  instantaneous 
as  was  this  change  on  his  features,  it  came  not 
quicker  on  the  statement  of  his  doom,  than  did 
a  piercing  female  shriek  from  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  hall.  Louis,  at  once  fully  forgetful  of  his 
own  situation,  rushed  towards  the  spot  whence 
came  that  shriek,  with  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge that  Ariette  had  uttered  it.  She  had 
fainted  before  Louis  reached  her  side ;  and  his 
mother,  assisted  by  two  or  three  other  females, 
was  now  carrying  her  out  into  the  open  air. 

Instigated  by  a  stronger  motive  than  mere 
curiosity,  the  poor  girl  had  persuaded  her  foster 
mother  to  gain  Gavard's  consent  to  their  being 
present  at  the  election  3  which  the  old  man 
granted,  though  he  declared  he  could  not  see 
any  good  in  it :  and  consequently  about  half  an 
hour  after  Louis  and  Jean  had  left  Charolle, 
their  mother  and  Ariette  followed  on  the  back 
of  a  trusty  old  horse  :  it  was  not  however 
Ariette' s  wish  to  be  seen  by  her  lover,  till  after 
the  election  should  be  over ;  and  so  they  pro- 
ceeded slowly  enough,  and  only  entered  the 
town  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  bells 
rang  out. 

All  this  explanation  was  not  at  the  time  offered 
to  Louis,  who  did  not  ask  for,  nor  would  pro- 
bably have  much  heeded  it,  had  it  been  offered 
him.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his  Love  was 
there  and  ill ;  and  every  thing  else  in  the  world 
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was  forgotten.  He  ran  backwards  and  forwards 
like  one  distracted — calling  on  Ariette  by  every 
term  of  endearment  he  could  think  of — and^ 
by  his  extravagancies  and  awkward  tenders  of 
assistance,  greatly  hindered  the  good  matrons 
who  were  endeavouring  their  best  to  recover 
Ariette  from  her  swoon. 

Jean  had  joined  the  groupe,  and  looked  on 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence :  then,  tapping- 
Louis  on  the  shoulder,  he  said — '  My  brother, 
let  me  speak  with  thee  a  minute/ 

"  Oh  God  !  now,  Jean  ? — not  now." 

6  Yes,  now  : — do,  Louis — pray  do/ 

"  I  cannot  leave  her,  Jean/' 

c  It  is  about  her,  and  for  her  sake,  I  would 
speak  with  thee,  Louis/ 

"  Oh  !  I  will  come  then — Is  she  better,  my 
mother  ?" 

"  She  will  be  presently,  dear  Louis,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God  !  "  responded 
Louis,  "  now,  Jean,  dear  brother — make  haste 
— what  is  it  ?" 

The  two  brothers  turned  from  the  crowd. 

"  Now  what  is  it  then,  Jean  ?"  again  asked 
the  elder  impatiently. 

c  Let  us  turn  down  this  street,  Louis,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  people/ 

They  did  so.  It  was  a  bye-street ;  and  not 
a  human  being,  but  themselves,  was  abroad 
in  it. 
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Jean  straightways  began — "  Louis,  this  poor 
girl  mustn't  be  let  suffer  in  this  way.' 

"  Alas  !  Jean,  how  can  it  be  helped  ?  Holy 
Virgin  !  how  is  it  to  be  helped  ?" 

'  Why,  listen,  Louis ;  thou  must  not  leave 
her.' 

"  Great  God  !  how  silly  thou  talkest !  how 
can  I  help  leaving  her  ?  am  I  not  drawn  r  oh 
God  of  Heaven  !  and  I  must  leave  her — my 
poor — poor  Ariette." 

c  Well,  but,  Louis,  thou  may'st  have  a  sub- 
stitute ?' 

"  And  is  that  what  thou  hadst  to  say,  Jean  ? 
— nonsense  ! — dost  suppose  our  father  could 
afford  to  pay  for  one  ? — thou  knoivest  what  a 
price  is  paid  for  them — or,  that  I  would  let 
him  do  so,  even  if  he  could — or  would  ? — no, 
Jean,  no — I  must  go." 

6  But  I  will  be  thy  substitute,  dear  Louis.' 

Louis  stared  at  him,  as  if  wonderstruck,  or 
as  if  he  had  not  quite  understood  him. 

'  I  will  go  for  thee,'  continued  Jean. 

"  My  God  !"  cried  Louis,  after  another  pause, 
u  what  dost  thou  mean  ? — thou  go  !  thou — for 
me,  Jean  ?" 

i  Yes,  dear  brother,'  replied  Jean  calmly. 

"  Is  it  possible  ? — dearest — dearest  friend  ! 
oh  !  how  can  I  ever — ever  repay  thee,  Jean, 
for  this  r 

6  Say  nought  about  it,  Louis ;  I  will  go  now 
to  the  Mairie,  and  — ' 
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"  No,  no — Jean — no — no  ;  I  must  not  be 
so  selfish — no — I  will  not — I  must  bear  mine 
own  doom — " 

'And  Ariette?' — interrupted  Jean — and  Louis 
was  silenced.  '  She  will  be  broken-hearted  at 
thy  leaving  her,  Louis/ 

"  She  will — she  will,  indeed." 

'  Then  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  Mairie,  and 
propose  myself — nay,  now,  say  nothing — but 
run  back  to  poor  Ariette.' 

Louis  was  really  forced  to  take  his  brother's 
advice  of  saying  nothing,  for  he  could  not 
speak; — his  throat  was  choked  with  spasm, 
and  his  eyes  were  scalded  with  tears — he 
clenched  Jean's  hand  with  the  gripe  of  a  vice 
— but  he  could  not  speak. 

They  turned  again  into  the  main  street ;  and 
Jean,  hastening  to  separate  himself  from  Louis 
proceeded  with  more  than  usual  activity  to  the 
Mairie  :  he  was  forced  to  wait  here  till  the  elec- 
tion was  quite  over ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  so, 
and  the  hall  was  nearly  cleared,  having  made 
known  his  intention  to  the  Maire,  he  was,  after 
a  few  questions  of  form,  accepted  ;  and  his 
name  was  put  down  instead  of  his  brother's. 

Meantime  Louis  sought  Ariette,  and  found 
that  she  had  been  carried  into  one  of  the  ad- 
joining houses,  which  he  straightway  entered : 
Ariette  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  scarcely  yet  re- 
covered from  the  stupifying  effects  of  her 
swoon. 
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"  Is  she  better,  dear  mother  ?"  were  Louis's 
first  words,  on  crossing  the  threshold. 

Ariette  heard  them,  and,  with  a  scream, 
sprang  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh  !  Louis  dearest,"  she  cried,  as  she 
clung  round  him — "  art  thou  come  back  at  last? 
and  safe  ? — what  a  time  thou  hast  been  away — 
but  thou  art  come  to  stay  with  me  now,  Louis? 
— The  wars — the  wars  are  over  now,  Louis  ?" 

"  Nay,  dear  Ariette/'  interrupted  Madame 
Gavard,  "  thou  mistakest — collect  thyself,  love, 
and  be  calm — Louis  has  not  been  to  the 
wars." 

"  Not  been  to  the  wars  ?"  echoed  Ariette — 
"  not  ? — oh  God  ! — no — I  remember — I  re- 
member —  he  is  to  go  though  —  oh  !  Louis, 
Louis — I  cannot  lose  thee — I  will  go  with  thee, 
Louis." 

"  Dearest  Ariette,"  he  answered,  "  listen  to 
me — we  shall  not  part." 

"  No — no — we  will  not,"  cried  Ariette,  "that 
we  will  not,  Louis." 

"  No,  there  is  no  need  for  it ;  continued  her 
lover,  "  nor  any  need  for  thee  to  be  so  grieved, 
love ;  cheer  up — I  am  not  going  to  the  wars," 

"  Not  going,  Louis  ? — dearest  Louis,  tell  me 
— how  dost  thou  mean  ?" 

"  Louis,"  said  his  mother  to  him  in  an  under 
tone — "  it  is  no  use  trying  to  deceive  her — bet- 
ter not." 

"  Oh  no  !  do  not,"  cried  Ariette,  "  for  God's 
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love  do  not — tell  me  truth — thou  art  not  going 
to  the  wars,  dear  Louis, — art  thou  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  dearest ;"  he  answered,  "  it  is 
Jean  who  is  going." 

"  Jean  ?"  cried  his  mother. 

"  Yes,  dear  mother — it  was  a  mistake — an 
error — that  I .  . .  .  that  my  name  was  called  out 
— it  was  all  a  mistake — Jean  and  I  have  been 
back  to  the  Mairie — we  were  called  back,  in 
fact — and.  . .  .and  we  found  it  was  he  that  had 
been  chosen,  by  rights — and  not  I — and  so, 
dearest,  dearest  Ariette,  we  shall  not  part,  thou 
seest." 

Ariette  made  no  answer ;  but  she  wept  and 
laughed  on  her  lover's  shoulder  for  very  joy. 

His  mother  simply  observed — "  Oh  !  indeed ! 
poor  Jean  goes  then !"  for  somehow  she  did 
not  seem  to  be,  to  her  heart's  content,  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Louis's  account — though 
she  knew  no  reason,  why  she  should  doubt  it — 
unless  indeed  it  was  the  hesitating  way  in 
which  he  had  delivered  it. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  mo- 
tive, that  had  prompted  Louis  to  utter  this 
falsehood,  which  deprived  his  brother  in  the 
eyes  of  his  mother  and  Ariette,  of  the  merit 
due  to  his  noble  conduct :  certainly  Louis  had 
no  such  intention ;  for  this  result  of  his  state- 
ment —  natural  and  unavoidable  as  it  must 
have  been  —  never  crossed  his  hurried  and 
lively  mind :  the  likeliest  fact  is,  that  he  wished 
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to  account  for  the  change  in  affairs  in  the  sim- 
plest way  possible ;  and  it  might  have  occurred 
to  him  that  had  he  told  the  truth,  it  would 
have  given  rise  to  some  objection,  or  surprise 
at  least,  from  his  mother — or  perhaps  he  even 
felt  it  would  put  his  own  conduct  in  not  a  very 
favourable  light  ;  leaving  doubtful  the  cause 
why  he  had  accepted  Jean's  offer ;  some  might 
think  it  was  cowardice — many,  who  did  not. 
or  could  not  feel  what  he  had  at  stake,  might 
suppose,  it  was  a  sacrifice,  he  had  no  right  to 
expect,  or  accept  from  his  brother. 

However  this  might  be,  he  told  the  false- 
hood, and  soon  succeeded  in  tranquillizing 
Ariette,  who  again  began  happily  to  smile  on 
her  happy  lover.  Presently  Jean  entered  the 
room,  and  Louis  trembled  for  his  veracity,  as 
his  mother  asked — 

"And  so,  Jean,  it  is  thou  art  going  to  the 
wars  ?" 

c  Yes,  dearest  mother/  he  answered  cheer- 
fully, going  up  to  her,  and  shaking  her  by  the 
hand,  ( I  am  going  to  be  made  a  brave  man  of. 
Well,  dear  sister-in-law,'  he  continued,  ( thou 
art  better  now  ?' 

"  Yes,  dear  Jean,  I  thank  thee,"  said  Ariette. 
And  as  soon  as  this  was  said  Louis  beckoned 
Jean  out,  and  with  a  deal  more  difficulty  and 
circumlocution,  than  the  case  seemed  to  re- 
quire, informed  him  of  the  fictitious  account, 
he  had  given  to  the  females. 
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Jean  simply  remarked — c  It  is  well.  May 
be  it  was  not  needful — but  no  matter.' 

For  though  he  disliked  the  fraud,  however 
venial  in  his  brother's  eyes,  that  which  had 
escaped  Louis  had  at  once  struck  him-^ namely, 
that  the  statement  adopted  entirely  took  from 
him  all  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice ;  and  he  would 
not  for  the  world  have  seemed  to  arrogate  such 
merit  to  himself. 

Ariette  was  soon  enough  recovered  for  the 
party  to  return  to  Charolle. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


The  short  intervening  time  between  the  day 
of  election  and  that  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
the  Conscripts  was  chiefly  occupied  at  Gavard's 
farm  in  preparing  necessaries  and  comforts  for 
Jean's  journey.  A  whole  stock  of  new  linen 
(among  other  things)  was  made  up  for  him, 
most  busy  in  the  making  up  of  which  was 
Ariette  Lambourg — for  she  held  that  name, 
unlinked  with  any  other,  up  to  the  time  of 
Jean's  leaving  them  :  he  himself  wished  the 
marriage  should  have  taken  place  before  he 
went — and  he  said  as  much  one  morning  to  his 
brother ;  but  Louis  answered,  that  it  had  bet- 
ter be  put  off;  for  he  was  sure  none  of  the 
family  were  in  a  mood  for  a  merry-making  just 
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as  they  were  going  to  lose  Jean — and,  in  fact, 
he  seemed  rather  to  have  lost  his  burning 
impatience  to  be  Ariette's  husband.  All  his 
feelings  seemed  at  first  swallowed  up  in  one 
of  thankfulness  to  his  brother,  which,  by  every 
act  of  kindness  and  attention  in  his  power,  he 
endeavoured  to  show  him.  Ariette  too  joined 
in  this  feeling,  though  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
real  cause  that  called  for  it,  she  seemed,  in  fact, 
nearly  as  thankful  to  Jean,  that  he  was  going 
as  a  soldier  instead  of  his  brother,  as  if  she  had 
known  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  his 
departure — for,  under  God,  she  looked  on  Jean 
as  having  been  the  means,  however  uncon- 
sciously so,  of  saving  her  lover  to  her ;  and 
therefore  she  was  thankful  to  him. 

Jean  himself,  content  in  the  high  and  happy 
knowledge  of  doing  a  good  action,  seemed 
much  more  cheerful  than  was  his  wont,  and 
this,  considering  the  real  cause  he  now  had  for 
melancholy,  in  being  about  to  leave  his  family 
and  friends,  appeared  to  some  of  them  a  very 
strange  circumstance  ;  and  they  began  to  think 
Jean  was  altogether  a  very  odd  fellow. 

But  proportionately  as  Jean  was  cheerful, 
Louis  became  melancholy,  so  that  they  seemed 
to  have  changed  characters.  When  I  said  just 
now  that  all  the  latter's  feelings  were  swallowed 
up  in  thankfulness  to  his  brother ;  perhaps  I 
did  not  speak  quite  correctly;  for  an  indefinite 
and  confused  sense  of  grief — shame — and  unea- 
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siness  was  beginning  to  prey  on  him :  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  weakness,  in  so  readily 
permitting  Jean  to  undertake  for  him  a  ser- 
vice of  such  hardship  and  dangers,  and  of  the 
way  wherein  he  had  concealed  that  weakness  of 
his  from  others,  became  with  every  hour 
more  unbearable  to  him — even  his  love  for 
Ariette  became,  by  degrees,  a  less  seeming 
obstacle  to  his  own  fulfilling  the  doom  that  had 
been  allotted  him  :  he  became  utterly  dissatis- 
fied and  disgusted  with  himself:  and  in  this 
mood  of  his  mind,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  evident  happiness  of  his  Love  were 
equally  galling  to  him  :  till  at  last  he  began  to 
look  on  her  as  the  cause  of  the  misery  he  was 
feeling ;  and  in  the  secrecy  of  his  heart  to  up- 
braid her  with  the  results  of  his  own  conduct. 
This  most  unjust  fancy  brought  on  a  change  in 
his  manner  to  her — a  bluntness  and  pettish- 
ness  of  address,  which  though  too  trifling  to 
draw  the  observation  of  others,  could  not  es- 
cape the  eagle  eye  of  woman's  love  : — -and 
Ariette  became  sad  and  troubled  accordingly. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  election,  Jean 
had  been  over  alone,  (except  that  our  friend 
Rollo  was  with  him,)  to  one  or  two  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  in  order  to  learn  the 
exact  day  of  his  departure,  and  to  bid  farewell 
to  one  or  two  acquaintances.  His  way  home- 
ward lay  under  the  old  beech,  at  the  foot  of 
which  his  brother  had  first  told  him  the  tale  of 
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his  love  for  Ariette  :  and  as  the  recollection  of 
that  scene  came  on  him,  he  paused  beneath 
the  tree.  The  day  had  been  thoroughly  bright 
and  cloudless,  but  now,  at  its  going  down,  the 
sun  was  hidden  by  a  mass  of  clouds  so  thick 
and  black,  that  scarcely  even  the  edges  of  them 
were  tinged  with  light,  and  the  evening  seemed 
to  have  set  in  prematurely. 

Jean,  without  willing  it,  could  not  help  like- 
ning the  gloomy  change,  he  witnessed,  to  that, 
which  had,  on  that  spot,  overshadowed  his  own 
views  and  hopes ;  and  he  sighed  aloud. 

Rollo,  who  had  been  looking  wishfully  in  his 
master's  face,  seemed  plainly  to  have  a  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  before  witnessed  be- 
neath that  tree ;  and  a  dread  lest  such  a  scene 
were  about  to  be  repeated — for  he  became  un- 
easy— whined — and  shuffled  on  his  haunches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  master. — 

Jean  understood  him;  he  patted  him  and  said 
— "  No — no — my  poor  Rollo — that  is  all  over 
— I  shall  never — I  never  can  go  through  such 
agony,  as  I  then  went  through — that  is  all  over, 
thank  God — " 

His  soliloquy,  or  address,  was  broken  in  on  by 
a  short  sharp  bark  from  Rollo,  who  had  turned 
his  head  round  and  pricked  up  his  ears, — and 
who  straightway  after,  dropped  them  again,  and 
ran  wagging  his  tail  along  the  hedge. — 

Jean  turned  to  look  after  him,  and  saw  his 
brother,  in  seemingly  a  very  disconsolate  mood, 
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walking  towards  the  place,  where  he  stood.    He 
hailed  him. 

"Oh  Jean!" — said  his  brother — "well  met 
— I  was  seeking  thee — or  at  least,  wishing  to 
meet  thee. — " 

He  turned  back:  and  they  walked  home- 
wards— a  few  steps  in  silence,  and  then  Louis 
broke  in  with — 

"  It's  no  use,  Jean  ; — I  can't  bear  this — 
I  cannot — and  I  will  not." 

'What  canst  thou  not  bear,  dear  Louis?' 
asked  Jean. 

"  Oh  !  this  cursed  state  of  mind — brought  on 
by  letting  thee  take  my  place  as  Conscript — 
fool  that  I  was — " 

1  Why  so,  my  dear  brother  ?  or  why  should 
that  in  any  way  disturb  thee  ?' 

"  I  can't  tell  why — but  it  does  : — I  had  no 
right — I  don't  mean  right — but  no.  .in  short  I 
had  no  business  to  let  thee  make  this  sacrifice 
for  me." 

'  It  was  no  sacrifice,  Louis ;  indeed  this  was 
no  sacrifice.' 

"  I  say  it  was  though  —  and  thou  hadst 
no  right.  .1  mean  I  had  no  right  to  let  it  be : 
— I  have  been  quarrelling  with  Ariette  about 
it."— 

\  Quarrelling  with  Ariette,  Louis  ? V 

"Yes." 

'  And  about  my  going  away  ? !' 

"Yes,    Sir;   didn't  I  say  so? — No — it  was 

VOL.  III.  H 
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not  about  that  either — not  exactly — nor  was  it 
a  quarrel  either,  quite — only  the  silly  girl  burst 
out  weeping  at  something  I  said  to  her. — May 
my  tongue  blister  for  it !" 

c  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this/ 

"  Sorry  forsooth!  yes,  I  think  so,  indeed." 

Louis  felt  his  ill-humour  growing  on  him ; 
and  the  consciousness  that  it  was  so,  helped 
still  more  to  nourish  it.  Jean  wondered  very 
much  at  his  brother's  words  and  manner — so 
different  from  their  usual  kindness — but  he  was 
silent;  and  so  was  Louis  now:  and  they 
walked  on  together  without  speaking — each  bu- 
sied with  their  own  thoughts — up  to  the  en- 
trance of  their  father's  farm-yard.  They  en- 
tered it;  and  were  proceeding  to  the  house 
door  rather  quicker  than  they  had  hitherto 
been  walking,  for  it  was  beginning  to  rain 
sharply,  when  Louis  stopped  short  and 
said — 

"  Stay,  Jean,  I  haven't  told  thee  yet  what  I 
had  to  tell  thee." 

'  What  is  it  then,  Louis  ?'  asked  Jean. 

"  Come  in  here ;  it's  no  use  standing  out  in 
the  rain,  thou  knowest." 

They  entered  a  cow-shed  together :  and  Louis 
was  again  silent.  Jean's  patience  began  to  wear 
a  little. 

6  Thou  said' st,  thou  had'st  something  to  tell 
me,  my   brother,'  said  he. 

"  Why  yes"-— replied  Louis — "  I  have ; — and 
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this  is  it,  Jean  5 — come  what  may  of  it,  I  am 
determined  to  go  myself,  as  a  soldier . . ." 

'  Louis !' — 

— "  Don't  interrupt  me,  Jean ;  my  mind's 
made  up — and  go  I  will — it's  my  place  to  go, 
and  not  thine — and  then,  at  least,  I  shall  be 
rid  of  this  cursed  feeling — which  I  cannot  bear 
any  longer — "  and  he  ground  his  teeth,  and 
stamped  fiercely  on  the  earth. 

'  My  dear  brother  Louis,  thou  must  not 
think  of  this, — indeed/ 

"  Blessed  Saint  Spirit!  not  think  of  it? — I  tell 
thee  I  can  think  of  nothing  else — I  tell  thee  it 
makes  me  miserable  —  quite  miserable — my 
cowardice  in  letting  thee  take  my  place — I  will 
take  it  myself — in  spite  of  every  body — and 
everything — I  will — I  will — " 

4  No— no — dear  Louis — ' 

"  No — no — Sir  ? — but  I  say  yes — yes  ; — and 
I  tell  thee  again  that  I  will  not  have  my  will 
thwarted  so  by  thee — thou  art  ever  thwarting 
me  thus — " 

6  Louis,  I  do  not  understand  thee  — 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say  not — my  Sir  supposes  be- 
cause he  has  done — what  he  thinks  a  mighty 
noble  deed — that  it's  all  to  be  his  own  way — 
and  that  he's  to  have  all  the  credit — and — and 
— /  am  to  be  left  quite  out  of  the  question — 
as  if — as  if  I  were  a  child  indeed — yes,  a  child 
indeed — it  is  too  bad — " 

He  paused,  and  Jean  said — c  I  have  listened 

h  2 
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to  thee  very  patiently,  my  brother ;  though  with 
much  pain ; — and  I  now  pray  thee  as  patiently 
to  listen  to  me.  What  has  come  over  thee,  I 
know  not,  that  thou  should'st  so  taunt  me 
with  doing  what  I  know  was  done  kindly,  and 
I  hoped  was  understood  so — ' 

"  Well !  and  have  I  been  wanting  in — ?" 

6  Nay — I  beg  thee,  hear  me  out,  Louis,  as  I 
have  heard  thee  :  thou  art  mine  elder  brother, 
and  I  would  pay  thee  all  fitting  respect — but  I 
will  not  be  broken  in  on  now — ' 

The  calm  firmness  wherewith  Jean  said  this 
had  its  effect  on  Louis,  who  seemed  awe-struck, 
and  was  silent. 

Jean  went  on — '  I  say  again  I  know  not  what 
has  come  over  thee ;  but  I  most  deeply  grieve 
for  the  change, — the  sudden  change  in  thy  man- 
ner to  me :  I  have  not  deserved  it,  Louis. 
When  I  offered  to  go  for  thee  as  Conscript  to 
the  wars,  I  had  only  one  motive,  which  was,  to 
spare  thee  pain — thee,  and  our  poor  dear 
Ariette — ' 

"  Oh  !  don't — don't,  Jean ; — for  God's  sake, 
— don't — it  will  break  my  heart — "  said  Louis, 
sobbing  out  loud. 

8  I  would  say  nothing  to  hurt  it  even,  dearest 
brother  ;■ — I  but  wish  we  understood  one  ano- 
ther better — '  and  he  took  Louis's  hand  affec- 
tionately, who  grasped  it  hard,  and  leaning  his 
head  on  Jean's  shoulder,  sobbed  out — 

"  Oh  Jean  ! — dear  friend  !   wilt  thou  ever 
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forgive  me  all  I  said — indeed  I  am  very  sorry 
— I  am  mad,  it's  my  belief — but  do  forgive  me, 
Jean  }" 

'  From  my  heart,  dearest  Louis : — and  pray 
think  no  more  about  this  matter/ 

"  No — no — there  I  am  fixed," — said  Louis, 
speaking  through  sobs,  and  his  face  still  down 
on  Jean's  shoulder — "  I  will — I  must  not  let 
thee  leave  home — not  for  me — I  do  not  deserve 
such  kindness. — " 

Their  father  suddenly  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  shed — 

a  Why  what  in  the  devil's  name  is  all  this 
about,  boys  ? — leave-taking  already  ?  Come — 
come — sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof, 
as  Father  d'Aubert  says: — no  use  in  forestalling 
sorrow." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  father,  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  come,"  cried  Louis, — "  you  can  arrange 
this  at  once  : — /  must  go  to  the  war,  and  not 
Jean." 

*  No — no— Louis,  it  must  not  be  so;' — and — 
u  Hey-day  what  does  this  mean,  all  of  a  sud- 
den ?" — said  Jean  and  his  father  at  the  same 
time. 

u  Why,  I  will  tell  you,  my  father,"  said 
Louis — "last  Monday,  at  the  election — " 

6  Nay  now,  dear  Louis,  pray  do  not — '  inter- 
rupted Jean  who,  in  his  turn,  was  interrupted 
by  his  father's  crying — 
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"  Virtue  of  my  life !  boy ;  do  let  me  hear 
what  thy  brother  has  to  say :  go  on,  Louis." 

"  Last  Monday/'  Louis  went  on,  "  it  was  I, 
who  was  chosen  Conscript — " 

"  Thou,  boy !"  cried  Gavard. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Louis,  "  I,  my  father." 

u  Why — dost  mean  by  that,  ye  were  both 
chosen  ?"  demanded  the  father. 

"  No,  my  father,"  said  Louis — "  I  alone  ; 
but  my  dear  Jean  here,  seeing  how  wretched 
it  would  be  for  me  to  leave  Ariette — and  for 
her  to.... well,  my  father — he  generously  pro- 
posed to  me  to  take  my  place — and  I — I  con- 
sented, my  father." 

"  Oho  !"  interjected  Gavard. 

"  It  was  Wrong  of  me,  I  know,"  went  Louis 
on  "  and  very  weak — and  you  cannot  think 
how  very  miserable  it  has  made  me ;  and  so  I 
am  resolved  that  I  will  bear  my  own  doom — and 
Jean  shall  stay  at  home." — 

'  May  I  speak  now,  my  dear  father  ¥  asked 
Jean,  when  his  brother  had  ceased  speaking 
about  a  minute,  and  he  saw  that  his  father, 
who  looked  very  thoughtful,  seemed  not  about 
to  reply. 

"  Certainly,  Jean,"  answered  Gavard. 

6  Then,  my  dear  father/  Jean  went  on,  '  will 
you  permit  me  to  ask  you,  if  you  do  not  think 
it  much  better  that  /should  go,  than  my  brother 
Louis :   it  is  indeed  true,  that  I  made  such  a 
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proposal,  because  I  saw  how  very  wretched  it 
would  make  Louis  to  leave  home,  just  as  he 
was  going  to  be  married — because  I  was  sure 
it  would  almost  break  Ariette's  heart, — and  so 
Louis  knows  it  would :  I  am  sure,  I  am  sorry 
to  go  from  home — and  I  dare  say  you  will  all 
be  sorry  to  lose  me— but  in  neither  case  can 
the  sorrow  be  so  much  as  if  Louis  were  to  go  : 
and  when  he  says  it  was  wrong  to  take  my  offer 
— surely,  my  dear  father,  it  would  have  been 
truly  wrong  to  make  Ariette  so  unhappy,  when 
he  could  help  it/— 

"  By  St.  Gis  !  but  thou'rt  a  noble  boy — " 
cried  his  father,  "  Come,  and  let  me  hug  thee, 
lad ;  why  I  thought  not  thou  hadst  it  in  thee — 
not  but  I  ever  thought  thee  kind-hearted  and 
brave— but  this  beats  all." 

6  And  you  agree  with  me  then,  my  dear 
father,  that  I  am  to  go  ?'  asked  Jean — 

"  No,  surely,  my  father,"  added  Louis — but 
faulteringly,  both  in  voice  and  resolution ;  for 
the  picture  Jean  had  drawn  of  Ariette's  misery 
if  left  alone,  had  been  too  true,  and  too  power- 
ful for  him. 

"  Why,  Louis,  I'll  tell  thee  what,"  said  Ga- 
vard,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  believe  you  both 
to  be  good  and  brave  boys ;  and  right  sorry  I 
am  to  part  with  either — and  if  the  matter  de- 
pended on  me  alone,  to  say  which  was  to  leave 
us — why — I  don't  think — in  fact  I'm  sure  I 
never   should — have    the  heart   to   do  it : — 
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but  I  do  think,  that  what  Jean  says  about 
Ariette.  ■ . ." 

"  Ah  !  that's  where  I  feel  it  so  much,  my 
father,"  Louis  broke  in — "  if  it  wasn't  for  her, 
I  never  would  have  dreamt. ..." 

"  No — no — that  I  am  sure  thou  wouldst  not, 
Louis — "  the  father  in  his  turn  broke  in — "but 
as  matters  stand — and  again  I  say,  that,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  equally  loth  to  lose  either — 
but  as  matters  do  stand — I  must  own,  I  think, 
for  Ariette' s  sake,  thou  hadst  better  stay, 
Louis." 

And  Jean  flung  herself  into  old  Gavard's 
arms,  with  as  much  a  feeling  of  thankfulness, 
as  if  his  father  had  granted  a  great  happiness 
to  him. 

"And  when  thou  com'st  back  from  the  wars," 
said  the  old  man,  heartily  returning  his  son's 
embrace,  "  we  will  see,  and  get  thee  a  wife,  dear 
Jean." 

Jean's  face  changed  and  darkened — but  nei- 
ther his  father  nor  his  brother  saw  it — and, 
after  another  general  embrace,  they  turned  to 
the  house. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  father,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing across  the  yard — "  as  all  this  has  been  kept 
a  secret  from  Ariette  hitherto,  it  may  as  well  be 
so  still — that  is  for  the  present  :  to  tell  her 
now  might  agitate  her  too  much." 

They  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  house. 
The  father  entered. 
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Jean  whispered  to  Louis,  '  We  are  quite 
friends  now,  my  dear  brother  V 

"  Oh  Jean  !  dear  Jean  !  how  canst  thou  ask 
such  a  question  ?"  replied  Louis. 

The  brothers  kissed  each  other,  and  went  in. 
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CHAPTER      VIL 


During  the  next  day,  Louis,  though  still 
very  sad,  gave  no  signs  of  relapsing  into  his 
ill-humour :  he  was  all  kindness  to  Jean  and 
Ariette,  and  seemed  to  wish,  by  every  deed, 
word  and  look,  to  do  away  with  the  recollection 
of  his  conduct.  They  were  both  fully  sensible 
of  it,  and  if  the  latter  now  wept,  her  tears  were 
mostly  attributable  to  grief,  at  parting  from 
her  friend  and  foster-brother;  though  among 
them  may  also  have  fallen  some  that  flowed 
from  joy  to  find  that  the  change  in  her  lover's 
behaviour  to  her  had  been  passing,  and  had 
passed.  As  for  Jean's  mother,  she  scarcely 
had  done  anything  but  weep  from  the  day 
when  her  son  was  doomed  to  leave  her  side— 
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not  loudly  indeed,  but  silently,  and  mostly 
secretly;  for  she  saw  and  respected  the  state 
of  Ariette's  heart,  from  whom  she  would  other- 
wise most  naturally  have  sought  for  fellow- 
feeling. 

The  following  day  was  that  appointed  for  the 
departure  of  the  Conscripts ;  and  though  our 
friends  at  Gavard' s  were  early  ready  for  the 
circumstance,  the  Corporal  and  his  party  of 
soldiers  and  recruits  made  their  appearance 
long  before  they  were  looked  for.  Rollo  gave 
notice  of  their  approach,  and  in  no  friendly 
way.  When  the  Corporal  opened  the  door,  the 
dog  would  have  flown  at  him,  had  he  not  been 
checked  by  his  master,  who  at  the  same  sight 
had  turned  pale,  as  had  Louis  very  red.  Rollo 
thus  reprimanded,  crouched  down  under  the 
table,  keeping,  however,  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
stranger,  of  whose  peaceful  or  honest  intentions 
he  seemed  to  hold  some  suspicions. 

u  Called  for  Jean  Gavard,  Conscript,"  said 
the  Corporal,  reading  from  a  list  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

'  'Tis  me  !'  cried  Jean,  starting  from  his  seat. 

The  rest  did  so  too. 

"  Oh  my  son !  my  dear  son !"  cried  his 
mother,  whose  long  kept-in  grief  now  burst 
out  in  a  stream  of  tears,  as  she  threw  her  arms 
round  Jean's  neck. 

Ariette  also  burst  out  crying,  but  her  tears 
were  shed  on  Louis's  breast.     Old  Gavard  be- 
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gan  whistling— stopped — blew  his  nose — turned 
his  back  to  the  Corporal — and  stirred  the  fire. 

The  Corporal  himself,  a  not  ill-favoured  man 
— of  about  five  feet  nine,  tail,  and  about  forty 
years  old,  (by  name,  Francois  Colon),  who  had 
witnessed  several  such  scenes  in  the  course  of 
the  morning, — for  Gavard's  was  the  last  house 
on  his  route — showed  some  impatience,  tapping 
with  his  cane  the  toe  of  his  left  boot,  and  cried 
out — 

"  There — there  !  good  lad  ! — very  affection- 
ate, and  all  that ;  but  make  haste — "  and  then 
he  began  humming  to  himself  a  stave  of — 

"  Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive" 

Jean,  gently  unentangling  himself  from  his 
mother's  arms,  who  sank  down  on  her  chair 
again,  now  went  up  to  his  father — 

'  Well,  my  father,  I  am  going  to  leave  you/ 

"  My  blessing  —  Jean — my  blessing  —  with 
thee,"  said  his  father  with  difficulty,  as  he 
embraced  and  kissed  him. 

Jean  turned  to  Louis  —  '  Louis,  brother, 
adieu/ 

Louis  also  embraced  him,  but  did  not  speak. 

6  Ariette,  adieu ;  to  meet  again/ 

Ariette  clasped  her  foster-brother's  out- 
stretched hand  with  both  hers  : — Jean  held 
them,  looking  for  a  minute  steadily  in  her  face, 
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as  if  to  take  a  last  look  of  it — a  look  that  might 
stamp  every  feature  for  ever  on  his  memory. 
The  Corporal  thinking  this  great  waste  of  time, 
changed  his  hum  into  articulate  song,  at  the 
words — 


"  Aux  armes,  citoyens  !" 

and  Ariette,  perhaps  distressed  at  Jean's  gaze, 
blushed,  and  leant  her  face  forward  on  his 
shoulder.  He  passed  his  left  arm  round  her 
waist — and  very — very  slightly  pressed  it — and 
squeezed  and  shook  the  hand  he  still  held  in 
his  other  ; — she  raised  her  head — lifted  her 
little  lips  to  Jean's  face,  that  hung  over  her — 
and  touched  his  cheek  with  them;  and  Jean 
again  shook  her  hand — but  did  not  return  her 
kiss. 

The  next  moment  Ariette  was  in  Louis's 
arms  again :  and  after  another  embrace  of  his 
mother — and  another  stifled  '  adieu'  from,  and 
to  all,  Jean  walked  hastily  to  the  door. 

"All  right,  my  lad,"  said  Colon,  stopping 
his  song,  or  rather  hum — a  got  clear  at  last,  eh? 
—come  along — but  where' s  your —  ?  I  say — 
dog  coming  too  ?" 

(  Oh  !  my  poor  Rollo — I  must  leave  thee 
too — they  will  take  care  of  thee — wilt  thou  not, 
Louis  ?  and  thou  too,  Ariette  ?' 

Louis  answered  —  "  Yes,  indeed,  we  will, 
dear  Jean." 
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Jean  bent  to  caress  his  dog — bent  quite  low 
that  none  might  see  the  tears,  that  were  now 
coming  thickly  from  his  eyes — and  till  then  he 
had  not  wept ; — it  may  seem  strange — but  of 
all  that  family  circle,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  not  been  shedding  tears.  Jean  knelt  on 
one  knee,  still  more  to  hide  his  emotion,  as 
well  as  also  to  support  himself  5  for  he  felt  a 
sudden  recurrence  of  that  dizziness,  which  had 
once  overcome  him.  Rollo  seemed  to  under- 
stand, that  all  this  extra  caressing  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  joyful  at;  though  he  could  not 
comprehend  any  cause  for  sorrow :  however  he 
licked  his  master's  face  and  hands,  to  show 
him  that  he  felt  with  him,  and  wished  to  com- 
fort him. 

If  the  Corporal  had  thought  that  Jean's  de- 
laying about  his  adieus  with  Ariette  was  a 
waste  of  time,  he  thought  this  was  worse — ab- 
solutely throwing  it  to  the  dogs — so  saying — 
"  Oh  !  come  along,  my  hearty ; — dog's  a  fine 
dog — and  you're  a  fine  fellow,  and  all  that, — so 
come  along" — gave  him  an  enheartening  slap 
on  the  shoulder. 

This  at  once  roused  all  Rollo 's  lurking  sus- 
picions of  the  man ;  and  springing  in  a  moment 
from  his  master's  side,  he  flew  with  a  loud 
bark  at  Colon;  who,  stepping  back  a  little, 
received  his  assailant  with  a  kick,  that  sent 
him  yelling  backwards  across  the  room. 

Jean  started  up  to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  face 
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of  scarlet,  asked — ( for  what  have  you  kicked 
my  dog  Y 

But  before  any  answer  could  be  given  him, 
Rollo  was  limping  forward  to  another  attack ; 
his  yell  of  pain  changed  back  again  to  an  angry 
bark  of  defiance. 

The  Corporal  retreating  cried,  alternately  to 
Jean  and  Rollo, — "Keep  him  off! — good  dog! 
— keep  him  back! — poor  fellow!  down! — or  I 
shall  do  him  a  mischief — " 

Jean  cried,  ( Down,  Rollo  !'  and  was  obeyed 
on  the  moment :  he  went  on — e  And  now  an- 
swer me,  why  did  you  kick  him,  sir }' 

"  Oh  !  dear  Jean,"  cried  his  mother  and 
Ariette  intercedingly — and  the  former  added — 
"  pray  do  not  get  angry." 

*  No,  my  dear  mother ;  but  let  him  answer 
me — you  have  lamed  the  poor  beast,  sir  !' 

Colon  replied — "  Sir  !  oh  ! — raw  recruit— 
'm  !  very  sorry,  I'm  sure — lamed  him  ?  poor 
beast !  fine  creature — should  be  taught  better 
manners  though— *not  to  fly  at  strangers." 

Jean  said,  "  There  was  no  need  for  you  to 
kick  him  so  violently,  even  if  he  did  fly  at 
you — if  you  had  spoken  to  me,  I  could  have 
made  him  he  down  directly,  you  see: — poor 
Rollo." 

The  corporal  answered — "  Very  true — very 
sorry — nice  creature,  as  I  said  before — pity 
he's  so  snappish." 
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Jean  added,  '  He  wouldn't  have  noticed  you, 
if  you  hadn't  touched  me/ 

"  Oh !  ah  ! — meant  no  harm — well — we  must 
be  jogging." 

6  Louis,  wilt  thou  take  Rollo,  and  tie  him  up? 
poor  Rollo — adieu  V 

Louis  whistled  the  dog,  but  he  refused  to 
leave  his  master's  side.  Louis  laid  hold  of  him, 
but  he  showed  signs  of  resistance; — gentle  as  he 
had  always  been  to  all  he  knew,  he  seemed  now 
to  be  aware  they  were  trying  to  separate  him 
from  his  master,  and  determined  to  oppose 
such  an  unnatural  measure. 

Colon  observed — "  Well !  positively  can't 
wait  all  day." 

And  Jean  replied — '  I  must  put  him  up 
myself,  I  see — and  so  you  must  wait  a  minute.' 

Colon  muttered  half  aloud — *  Must — eh  ?— 
oh  ! — well ! — raw  recruit,  and  all  that — so — " 
and  he  again  began  humming — 

"  Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive ;" 

Meanwhile  Jean  had  easily  enticed  Rollo  into 
an  inner  room,  where,  having  bestowed  on  him 
a  farewell  pat,  he  had  shut  him  in ;  and  now 
seemed  most  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  house ; 
for  the  poor  dog  immediately  set  up  a  woeful 
howling. 

'  Once  again,  adieu  to  all.  Now,  I  am 
ready.' 
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The  serjeant  stopped  him — "  Oh !  the  devil 
you  are — where's  your  knapsack  ?" 

It  had  been  forgotten  in  the  hurry.  Ariette 
ran  to  the  window  for  it ;  and  Louis  helped  to 
buckle  it  on ;  Colon  all  the  while  muttering — 

"  'Mf  !  pretty  soldier — forget  knapsack — 
raw  recruit,  to  be  sure ;  and  all  that:  ah  !  well ! 
— we  shall  see." 

Jean  was  now  really  ready;  and,  after  one 
more  general  ( Adieu/  he  left  his  father's 
house,  and  joined  the  party  who  were  waiting 
without. 

By  such  of  them  as  were  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  knew  Jean,  he  was  greeted 
merrily  enough;  though,  for  his  part,  seeing 
no  cause  for  such  mirth,  he  did  not  answer  it : 
it  has  been  already  said  that  he  was  nothing  of 
a  hypocrite : — and  he  walked  on  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest,  nothing  enlivened  by  their  cheer- 
fulness, whether  it  was  real  or  false ;  or  by  that 
of  the  drum  and  fife,  whose  music  was  the  ac- 
companiment of  their  loud  voices  and  trampling 
feet. 

After  they  had  proceeded  thus  about  half  a 
league,  and  the  tongues  of  the  most  talkative 
were  already  beginning  to  flag ;  Colon  went  up 
to  Jean's  side,  and  said — 

"  Eh  well,  Master  Ga — Ga — Gabard — com- 
rades, you  know,  now,  and  all  that ; — mustn't 
quarrel — eh  ? — good  friends — eh  ?" 

Jean   answered — (  Oh  !  certainly.      I  don't 
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wish  to  be  foes  with  any  one  : — as  for  your  ill- 
using  my  poor  dog,  I  forgive  it — but  I  cannot 
just  yet  forget  it/ 

They  shook  hands  therefore,  and  Colon  left 
him,  saying  to  himself — "  Very  odd  ! — very 
raw ! — we  shall  see  though/' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Our  progress  of  late,  my  readers,  has  been 
rather  dilatory — almost  diurnal — and  now,  to 
make  amends  for  it,  we  will — if  it  so  please 
you — skip  over  a  slight  interval  of  about  three 
years ;  during  which  time  it  might  be  highly 
interesting,  but  a  little  wearisome  to  follow 
Jean  through  his  first  campaigns  in  Germany ; 
where,  be  it,  however,  understood,  he  acquitted 
himself  with  great  bravery. 

He  did  not  like  his  new  trade  though — he 
did  not  like  the  work  of  blood  and  slaughter  he 
was  engaged  in — nay,  it  was  equally  revolting 
to  the  natural  gentleness  of  his  heart,  as  to  the 
Christian  charity  of  his  principles  *,  yet,  as 
before  said,   he  acquitted  himself  with  great 
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bravery  :  as  well  as  he  could,  he  reconciled  him- 
self to  his  task,  and  performed  it  as  such — but 
when  it  was  done — when  the  battle  was  over — 
—when  the  field  was  won — (for  Napoleon's 
armies  had  not  yet  learned  to  lose) — then  it  was 
he  felt  disgusted  with  the  very  duty  he  had 
dutifully  performed :  he  could  not  join  in  the 
mirth  and  rejoicing  of  his  comrades  on  such 
occasions ;  for  he  then,  more  than  usually,  felt 
inclined  to  melancholy  rather  than  to  mirth — 
to  sadness,  rather  than  to  rejoicing :  and  on 
this  point  the  single-hearted  shepherd — the 
youthful  soldier — felt,  as  felt  his  Emperor  and 
his  Chief — for  even  he,  at  whose  command,  to 
gratify  whose  ambitious  will,  so  much  evil  was 
wrought  on  earth — even  he  was  wont  to  grieve 
thereat,  when  it  had  been  wrought. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  to  skip  over  three 
years  |  so,  omitting  all  mention  of  Jean's  home 
affairs,  I  shall  now  merely  add  that,  during  that 
period,  he  had  become  the  friend  of  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Reaumer,  serving  in  the 
same  regiment  with  himself,  who  came  from 
Marotte,  a  village  a  few  leagues  from  Charolle, 
and  with  whom  he  had  been  slightly  acquainted 
before  he  left  home  :  and  that  towards  the  end 
of  this  period,  Jean's  regiment,  with  one  or 
two  others,  was  ordered  from  the  east  of  Europe, 
to  join  the  main  army  on  their  march  to  the 
Peninsula. 

Their  route  lay  through  the  very  centre  of 
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France  —  through  the  department  of  Haute 
Vienne  :  they  were  to  pass  within  four  leagues 
of  Charolle  itself;  and  Jean's  never-dormant 
longing  to  revisit  his  home  was,  by  this  circum- 
stance, roused  into  the  strongest  wakefulness  ; 
he  communicated  his  wish  to  his  friend  Reau- 
mer,  who  had  also  entertained  one  of  a  similar 
kind  5  but  the  moment,  he  heard  Jean's  ex- 
pressed, he  generously  gave  up  all  intention 
of  putting  his  own  into  execution,  or  of  even 
mentioning  it,  lest  u  might  prove  a  hindrance 
to  the  gratification  of  his  friend :  for,  to  use 
his  own  words,  when  Jean  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  him — "  The  General,  I  hear,  is  despe- 
rately put  out  about  the  number  of  desertions 
that  there  have  been  since  we  came  into  France; 
and  vows  he  will  grant  no  more  furloughs 
to  any  one: — however,  perhaps,  he  won't  be 
so  strict  as  to  one  man  : — but  here  comes 
Serjeant  Colon  ;  let 's  hear  what  he  says 
to  it." 

Accordingly  the  case  was  stated  to  the  Ser- 
jeant, with  whom  Jean  had  long  been  thoroughly 
reconciled,  though  in  truth  he  had  not  even  yet 
forgotten  Rollo's  kick :  but  Colon's  reply  gave 
no  better  prospect  of  success ; — 

"  'M  !  ah  ! — well ! — don't  know— don't  think 
— brave  man,  the  General — but  a  little  head- 
strong, and  all  that — so  he  should  be — we  shall 
see  though — " 
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To  General  S. . . .,  therefore  Colon  made  an 
application  on  behalf  of  Jean  Gavard  to  be  al- 
lowed a  furlough  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  as 

he  was  so  very  near but   at  this,  General 

S . . . .  flew  into  a  passion,  and  would  not  hear 
any  more  about  it ;  and  he  swore  moreover,  if 
another  application  were  made  to  him,  by  the 
love  of  God,  he  would  have  the  applicant  se- 
verely punished. 

The  announcement  of  this  tender  determina- 
tion of  his  General  greatl^  damped  poor  Jean  ; 
but  it  also  increased  tenfolu  ±Ais  desire  of  snatch- 
ing a  glimpse  at  the  home  of  his  happiness, 
which  he  had  often  feared  he  should  never  see 
again,  and  to  which  he  now  found  himself  so 
unexpectedly  near  :  so  that  before  they  halted 
for  the  evening,  he  told  Reaumer  of  a  plan  he 
had  formed  of  stealing  away  from  the  bivouac 
at  duskfall,  and  returning  thither  again  before 
dawn. 

Reaumer  was  horror-struck  at  this  proposal, 
seeing  that,  were  any  accident  to  detain  his 
friend,  it  was  most  likely  that  his  delinquency 
would,  in  the  General's  then  mood,  be  visited 
with  great  harshness  :  this  he  laid  before  Jean, 
and  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  means,  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  rash  purpose — striving 
too  to  convince  him  of  its  impracticability — that 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  him  to  do  it  in 
the  time — fatigued  as  he  would  necessarily  be 
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by  the  day's  march.  But  Jean  was  firm  to  his 
resolution — {  a  little  headstrong'  perhaps,  as 
Colon  said  of  his  General. — 

e  You  cannot  conceive,  Reaumer,'  said  Jean 
to  his  friend  ( I  am  sure  you  cannot — the  in- 
tense desire,  I  have  to  see  my  friends  again ;  I 
have  had  it  a  long  time — ever  since  I  left  them 
indeed ; — and  it  has  grown  stronger  with  time, 
instead  of  weaker ;  and  now — see  !  yonder  are 
the  hills,  I  have  often  been  among — that  ridge 
of  firs  upon  their  top — I  know  them  well — I 
used  to  see  them  from  a  field  near  our  house — 
the  other  side  of  them  :  I  must  go,  Reaumer — 
I  am  sure  I  could  not  five,  if  I  were  to  pass 
so  near,  and  not  go  there — I  must  go  :  I  shall 
not  be  tired  to-night — I  will  not — not  tired 
enough  to  hinder  me  walking  there  and  back  by 
day-break — at  least  I  hope  not : — but  if  I  should 
— if  any  accident  were  to  keep  me,  Reaumer, — 
at  any  rate  you  will  know  my  intentions  were 
to  return.' 

"  True,  my  friend/'  Reaumer  answered,  "  but 
I  fear  that  would  stand  you  in  little  stead ;  for 
if  you  were  detained,  a  court  martial  would  care 
little  for  intentions." 

'  No — no,'  said  Jean,  e  you  misunderstand 
me,  my  friend;  I  don't  mean  that; — only  you 
would  have  it  in  your  power,  if  any  accident 
should  happen — and  any  shame  were  thrown 
on  my  name — here — you  would  be  able  to  speak 
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it  fair  for  me  at  Charolle  \  and  let  them  know 
why  I  took  this  step/ 

"That  I  promise  you  I  will  do,  my  dear 
Gavard,"  replied  his  friend,  "  that  at  any  rate ; 
but  can  I  not  do  more  for  you  ?  see  here  now 
- — if  you  leave  the  ranks  after  we  halt  for  the 
night — for  I  shall  not  try  any  more  to  dissuade 
you,  as  you  seem  so  resolute — you  may  reach 
Charolle,  I  should  think,  about  ten  :  well  now,  I 
am  sure,  whatever  you  may  say,  that  you  will  be 
very  tired,  and  had  better  get  as  much  rest  as  you 
can ;  so  suppose,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
place  where  we  halt,  you  join  our  detachment 
to-morrow  morning — say  at  Labarre ;  we  shall 
reach  there  about  seven  in  the  morning  -,  and  it 
isn't  farther  from  Charolle,  than  Riveaux,  where, 
I  suppose,  we  shall  bivouac  to-night ;  and  then 
to-morrow  morning,  when  the  roll  is  called 
over,  I  will  answer  for  you — and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible^— at  least  I  should  think  and  hope  so — 
that  you  should  be  missed  before  you  get  to 
Labarre." 

6  Well,  Reaumer,'  answered  Jean,  {  I  will  take 
your  advice ;  for  you  are  more  likely  to  look  on 
the  matter  calmly,  than  I,  just  now :  but  will 
not  this  plan  of  your's  bring  you  into  danger  ? 

"  Oh  !  no — that's  quite  out  of  the  question — 
I  shall  merely  have  to  answer  for  you  ;  and  in 
the  bustle  of  decamping,  you  know,  that  never 
could  be  found  out/' 
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Jean  said,  '  Well,  I  -will  do  it : — to  Labarre 
then — before  seven/ 

A  short  time  after  this  conversation,  the  de- 
tachment reached  the  village  of  Riveaux,  where 
as  Reaumer  had  foretold,  they  halted  for  the 
night.  But  as  soon  as  the  roll  had  been  called 
over,  before  the  men  were  dismissed  to  bivouac, 
an  order  was  given  to  form  a  hollow  square  ;  in 
the  middle  of  which  a  subaltern  read  aloud  a 
paper  from  head  quarters,  certifying — c  that,  as 
they  were  now  daily  expecting  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  grand  army,  the  detachment  was 
ordered  to  keep  more  together  on  their  march, 
so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  form 
a  line  :'  and  moreover  containing  an  order, 
c  that  if  any  individial  should  be  found  three 
hundred  paces  distant  from  the  ensign  of  his 
regiment,  without  previous  leave  of  absence,  he 
should  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  a  deserter, 
and  visited  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  mar- 
tial laws/ 

As  the  two  friends  left  the  ranks,  Reaumer 
began  in  an  under  tone — "  Now,  my  friend  Ga- 
vard,  this  I  should  think  at  least  would  al- 
ter. ..." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  passing  by  of  two 
young  officers ;  one  of  whom,  as  the  two  pri- 
vates paused  to  salute  them,  was  heard  saying 
to  the  other — "  an  admirable  scheme,  /  think ; 
at  any  rate,  it  will  prevent  those  fellows  sneak- 
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ing  off  to  their  houses  so,  as  has  been  the  fashion 
among  them,  ever  since  we  crossed. . . «"  They 
went  out  of  hearing. 

Reaumer  continued — "  You  hear  that  too ; 
it  seems  almost  like  meeting  your  case :  you 
must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  going  to  Charolle 
now,  Gavard." 

'  Nay,  indeed  !'  replied  Jean,  e  I  do  not  see  it 
alters  the  case;  it  makes  the  danger  a  little 
greater;  but  that  will  not  change  my  resolu- 
tion/ 

"  Indeed  now,"  said  Reaumer,  "  I  must 
say,  I  think,  you  are  rather  fool-hardy,  Gavard, 
as  well  as  obstinate." 

f  You  certainly  can  think  what  you  will  of 
me ;'  retorted  Jean,  '  at  any  rate,  I  will  not  in- 
volve you  in  the  danger ;  so  I  shall  stick  to  my 
first  plan  of  coming  back  here;  and  not  go 
on  to  Labarre.' 

"  No,  Gavard ;  don't  misunderstand  me  ; 
there  won't  be  a  bit  more  danger  to  me ;  it's  for 
your  own  sake,  I  speak." 

'  Well !  I  shall  come  back  here.' 

"  I  am  sure,  you  will  not  be  able,  Gavard." 

6  I  shall  try  anyhow.     Good  night.' 

"But  will  it  not  be  prudent  for  you  to 
change  your  dress ;  your  uniform  might  attract 
notice." 

e  Oh  no  :  good  night.-^-' 

"  I  think  you  had  better ;  however,  I  will 
walk  a  little  of  the  way  with  you." 
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6  No,  I  thank  you ;  you  had  better  not,  for 
fear  of. .  in  fact  I  had  rather  not. — Adieu!' — and 
Jean  turned  from  his  friend. 

Reaumer  said — "  Good  night,  then,  Gavard  ; 
don't  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?" 

6  Oh !  there  !'  and  Jean  held  out  his  hand, 
which  Reaumer  took,  but  Jean's  hand  lay  al- 
most a  dead  weight  in  his  friend's — and  after  the 
cold  interchange  of  another  'good  night'— they 
parted. 

c  What  was  the  matter  with  Jean  ?'  the  rea- 
der may  think ;  and  it  were  hard,  I  am  sure,  to 
satisfy  him ;  for  I  am  sure  Jean  himself  could 
not  have  told.  He  felt,  however,  that  there 
was  something  wrong  ;  and,  after  walking  very 
hastily  a  few  steps  forward,  he  stopped  a  mo- 
ment— then  turning  round  again  he  called  out 
— c  Reaumer  !' 

"  Yes,  dear  Gavard,"  replied  his  friend,  and 
came  running  up  to  him. 

Jean  held  out  his  hand,  and  said ;  '  I  beg  thy 
pardon,  dear  Reaumer,  for  leaving  thee  so :  I 
will  go  to  Labarre  to-morrow.' 

a  Thank  thee,  for  this,  Gavard ;  thank  thee 
heartily ;  and  thou  wilt  change  thy  dress  too  ? 
do,  dear  friend." 

c  Yes,  I  will,  dear  Reaumer,  if  thou  think  it 
right.' 

"  I  certainly  think  it  safer." 

And  they  accordingly  turned  into  the  public 
house,  where  they  were   billetted,  and  where 
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Jean  had  left  his  knapsack  before  the  roll  had 
been  called  over  :  he  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and 
without  drawing  the  notice  of  his  companions, 
(who  were  busy  drinking  ,and  discussing  the  new 
edict,  the  probability  of  joining  the  grand  army, 
and  such  matters,)  in  a  few  minutes  Jean's  dress 
was  changed  from  the  white-faced  blue  coat, 
white  breeches  and  black  gaiters  of  his  uniform, 
— for  a  more  commodious  walking  suit,  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  woollen  jacket,  coarse  white 
drill  trowsers;  a  light  blue  cloth  cap,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  somewhat  heavy  regi- 
mental hat  and  feather:  and  thus  equipped, 
he  sallied  out  with  Reaumer ;  who  insisted  on 
accompanying  his  friend  a  little  way  beyond  the 
village.  Jean,  however,  would  not  allow  him 
to  go  far,  reminding  him  that  the  late  edict  had 
prescribed  very  narrow  limits  to  an  excursion 
of  this  kind ;  and  so,  after  a  hearty  embrace, 
they  again  parted. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Jean  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Charolle ; 
his  heart  beating  higher  and  more  flutteringly 
with  every  quarter  of  a  mile  he  proceeded ;  as 
the  features  of  the  country,  lit  up  by  a  bright 
October  moon,  gradually  became  more  familiar 
to  him — till  at  length  they  looked  like  those  of 
an  old  friend's  face — and  till  at  last  he  stopped 
before  his  father's  house. 

He  stopped — not  from  weariness,  though  he 
was  weary  too — nor  was  it,  perhaps  to  take  a 
long-wished  for  look  again  at  his  home's  white 
front,  and  diamond-paned  casements,  which 
gleamed  so  silver-like  in  the  moonshine, 
through  the  dark  and  scented  tapestry  of  mai- 
den's-bower,  roses    and    jasmines,   wherewith 
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they  were  hung;  nor  was  it  even,  though  it 
might  well  have  been,  to  recover  a  little  from 
the  overcoming  delight,  that  was  rioting  in  his 
breast  and  brain;  but  Jean  stopped  there — 
about  fifty  yards  from  his  father's  door- — with 
a  doubt  whether  he  should  enter  it ! 

He  had  been  so  long  wishing  to  visit  that 
home  again — to  see  his  family  and  Ariette— he 
had  that  evening  broken  a  law  of  the  army — 
and,  after  a  long  day's  march  over  hill  and 
valley,  had  walked  more  than  three  leagues  to 
gratify  that  wish — he  had  arrived  at  that  home, 
which  held  Ariette,  and  his  family;  and  he 
stood  there,  doubting  whether  he  should  en- 
ter it ! 

It  would  be  hard  to  assign  the  exact  cause 
for  this — the  feeling  that  withheld  Jean  from 
executing  his  dear  purpose  :  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
combination  of  many  feelings — there  was  a 
rapid  reflection  of  what  changes  might  have 
taken  place  at  home  during  his  absence — one 
in  particular  he  might  anticipate — one  that 
he  really  wished  for — and  yet  he  was  doubting 
how  he  should  be  able  to  bear  that  one ;  with 
this,  mingled  the  less  selfish  thought,  that, 
short  as  his  present  visit  must  needs  be,  it 
would  rather  disturb  than  be  a  pleasure  to  his 
friends,  and  on  this  thought  came  a  strange  and 
unconnected  suspicion,  that  he  might  not  be 
welcomed  by  them ;  and  this  suspicion,  wild  as 
it  was,  had  power  to  wring  his  very  heart —he 
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felt  ready  to  burst  into  tears  — and  he  came  to 
the  resolution,  that,  as  no  good  could  come  of 
his  intended  visit,  he  would  return  without 
making  it. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cottage 
opened ;  and  Jean  saw  a  man,  he  could  not 
discern  whom,  come  out  from  the  glare  of  the 
room  into  the  shade  of  the  porch,  where  his 
dark  figure  strongly  relieved  by  the  light  within, 
he  stood,  seemingly  looking  out  to  observe  the 
aspect  of  the  sky. 

This  incident  turned  at  once  the  current  of 
Jean's  thoughts ;  and  before  they  had  found  a 
new  channel,  he  was  saluted  by  one  quick  bark, 
instantly  changed  into  a  yell  of  joy,  and  Rollo 
jumped  up  at  his  side. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  cried  Louis,  for  it  was  he 
stood  at  the  door. 

'  Me  !  thy  brother  Jean.' 

The  two  brothers  ran  into  each  other's  arms, 
Rollo  all  the  while  screaming  and  capering 
about  like — any  thing  the  reader  may  happen 
to  know  for  a  simile.  Rollo  was  naturally  a 
grave  dog — a  very  grave  dog — but  certainly  no 
one  would  have  thought  so,  who  should  have 
now,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  him,  playing  all 
manner  of  pranks  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy 
at  again  seeing  his  master.  Into  the  house  he 
darted,  scampered  yelling  round  the  room  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  somewhat  to  the  ter- 
ror of  Madame  Gavard  and  Ariette ;  and  out 
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again,  taking  a  larger  circuit  before  the  house ; 
and  then  once  more  up  on  its  master,  and  all 
this  is  in  much  less  than  a  minute. 

Old  Gavard,  not  being  able  to  divine  what 
all  this  could  be  about,  got  up  from  his  seat, 
and  came  to  the  door,  saying,—"  Hallo  !  what's 
the  row  ?" 

And  his  surprise  and  joy  were  equal  at  find- 
ing his  son  Jean  there.  Madame  Gavard  lite- 
rally screamed  with  delight,  when  she  saw 
him,  and  flew  from  her  chair  to  hug  him  to  her 
heart — ■ 

"  Yes  it  is — it  is  he — my  dear— dear  boy 
Jean,"  she  cried. 

"  Come,  my  dear  mother,  you  mustn't  keep 
him  all  to  yourself  either,"  said  Ariette. 

And  Madame  Gavard,  after  another  hug,  ta- 
citly acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  this  remark, 
and  loosened  her  son  from  her  arms. 

Ariette  took  hold  of  both  his  hands,  and 
shook  them  heartily,  saying — "  Welcome  back, 
dear  Jean— dear  noble-hearted  friend,  welcome  : 
what  do  I  not  owe  thee !"  for  she  had  long 
known  all  the  story  of  his  self-devotion— and 
could  not  but  love  him  more  than  ever  for  it. 

Jean  made  no  answer,  but,  e  Thank  thee,  dear 
Ariette' — and  he  was  raising  to  his  lips  the 
small  white  hand  he  held  in  his  right,  when, 
on  the  fourth  finger  thereof,  he  saw  a  plain 
gold  ring  5  slightly  starting,  he  checked  himself 
suddenly   in  the   action  he  was   making,  and 
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then,   tightly  shutting  his  eyes,   continued  it, 
and  kissed  the  hand  he  held. 

This  pause  was  not  observed  by  any  one ;  it 
was  not  of  sufficient  length  to  have  been  so ; 
it  had  been  involuntary — unaccompanied  by 
thought — it  was  more  like  instinct — he  had 
looked  forward  to  find  Ariette  married — had 
wished  it — and  yet  this  first  intimation  of  the 
fact  startled  him. 

Amid  a  volley  of  exclamations  of  surprise, 
joy,  and  congratulation,  Jean  sat  down:  the 
family  gathering  round  him,  and  Rollo  with  his 
head  and  two  fore-paws  leaning  on  his  master's 
knees,  now  quite  relapsed  into  his  constitu- 
tional gravity  of  demeanour.  Food  was  put 
before  him ;  but  Jean  could  not  eat — his  heart 
was  too  full :  many  observations  were  made  on 
his  changed  appearance,  his  moustachioed  up- 
per Up,  his  weather-bronzed  features,  which 
though  at  all  times  used  to  the  variety  of  sun- 
shine, shower  and  storm,  had  never  before  so 
much  faced  them,  as  since  he  had  been  a  sol- 
dier: his  figure  too  by  exercise  had  become 
much  slimmer  than  it  4had  formerly  been — in 
short  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  he  was  greatly 
improved. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  his  mother,  he 
said  he  should  like  a  soldier's  life  much  better, 
'  if  there  was  never  any  war/ 

And  old  Gavard,  at  this,  slapped  his  hand  on 
the  table,  after  his  wont,  swore  that  was  the 
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very  best  joke  he  had  ever  heard  in  all  his  life, 
and  proposed  they  should  drink  a  bumper 
round  to  Jean's  health — and  they  did. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  that  might 
not  much  interest  the  reader,  Louis  said  to  his 
wife, — "  Ariette,  bring  down  little  Jean  to  see 
his  uncle." 

"  Oh !  dear  Louis  !"  replied  she,  "  he  is 
asleep  now  ;  Jean  shall  see  him  to-morrow." 

'  To-morrow !'  echoed  Jean  mournfully — "  I 
shall  not  be  here  to-morrow,  Ariette/ 

u  Not  here  !"  cried  four  voices  at  once. 

6  No,  my  dear  parents,  I  must  leave  you  pre- 
sently/ 

"  Why,  my  God  !  how  is  this  ?"  asked  his 
father. 

Jean  in  a  few  words  explained  that  he  had 
only  snatched  this  visit — (he  did  not  say  at  what 
risk) — and  that  he  must  be  at  Labarre  early  in 
the  morning.  This  announcement  at  once 
changed  the  merry  joy  of  the  little  party  into 
gloomy  grief — they  continued  talking,  but  it 
was  sorrowfully  —  some  anecdotes  of  Jean's 
adventures  were  neither  enthusiastically  told, 
nor  eagerly  listened  to — they  spoke  of  hope  of 
happier  days — but  that  hope,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  was  expressed,  might  have  seemed  in- 
deed a  forlorn  one. 

Jean's  friends  more  than  once  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  take  a  few  hours'  rest; 
for,  said  his    mother,   even  though  it  should 
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shorten  their  enjoyment  of  his  company,  still 
she  was  sure  he  must  feel  very  tired  after  "  so 
long  a  walk." 

Jean,  however,  declared,  it  was  not  needful ; 
unless  they  were  tired,  he  had  rather  pass  the 
time  with  them ;  he  would  take  plenty  of  time, 
and  start  an  hour  or  so  before  day-break. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  son,"  —  said  his  father, 
"  that,  I  fear,  thou  cans' t  not  do,  for  it  is  near 
time  already." 

It  was  so  indeed  :  the  hours  had  passed  by 
unmarked  !  and  Jean  now,  in  some  confusion, 
rose  to  prepare  for  his  departure. 

He  said — i  I  had  meant  all  along  to  ask  you, 
my   dear   father,    to   lend  me   a   horse,   as   a 
thing  of  convenience  ;  and  now  it  is  one  of  ne 
cessity — that  is,  if  you  can/ 

"  And  by  the  Virgin,  Jean,  I  cannot,"  his 
father  answered,  "  for  one  of  my  saddle  horses 
is  lent,  and  the  other  lame." 

6  That  is  unlucky,'  observed  Jean. 

"  Shall  I  run  to  neighbour  Moulin's,  father," 
— asked  Louis,  and  borrow  his  ? 

"  His,  boy  ?"  cried  old  Gavard  somewhat 
sharply,  "  dost  suppose  he  would  get  up  at  this 
time  o'night?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  father  ?"  said  Louis. 
"  Well  ?  nonsense  !— eh  ? — well— I  take  it— 
let's  see  though — yes,  I  take  it  must  be  Mou- 
lin's, after  all :  so  run  to  him,  there's  a  good 
fellow,  Louis." 
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f  Stay,  dear  Louis'—cried  Jean — c  hadn't  I 
better  start  on  foot  at  once !  and  Louis  over- 
take me,  if  he  gets  a  horse  ?  then  at  least  I 
shan't  lose  any  time,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to 
get  one." 

'  No,  no/  said  Louis ;  ( I'll  be  sure  to  get 
one/ 

And  away  he  ran ;  and  Ariette  followed  him 
out  of  the  room. 

Jean  thought  he  understood  this  departure 
of  Ariette's,  as  arising  from  a  delicate  intention 
of  leaving  him  alone  with  his  parents  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  case  they  might  have  any  thing  to 
communicate  to  one  another;  but,  in  fact, 
Jean  was  mistaken  in  the  motive  he  attributed 
to  Ariette  \  for  hers  had  not  been  quite  so  dis- 
interested as  he  had  given  her  credit  for  :  in 
about  two  minutes  she  returned  with  her  sleep- 
ing baby,  which  she  brought  to  Jean  to  kiss. 

He  took  it  in  his  arms. 

"  Take  care,  not  to  wake  him,  dear  Jean," 
said  the  young  mother. 

But  either  Jean  did  not  take  care  at  her 
warning,  or  the  warning  came  too  late,  for  the 
child  woke  up,  and,  perhaps  alarmed  at  being 
in  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  began  screaming  as 
lustily  as  its  little  lungs  would  permit.  Jean 
gave  him  back  to  his  anxious  mother,  without 
saying  a  word,  but  he  felt  inconceivably  hurt  at 
this  little  incident. 

Ariette  retired,  trying  to  hush  her  child ;  and 
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Jean  was  now  left  alone  with  his  parents ;  they 
had  however  nothing  particular  to  say  to  one 
another — and  they  were  left  together  for  some 
time,  for  Ariette  was  busied  with  her  child,  and 
Louis  seemed  a  long  time  gone  for  the  horse ; 
when  he  at  length  returned,  he  informed  them, 
he  had  been  forced  to  knock  up  three  of  their 
neighbours,  before  he  had  been  able  to  borrow 
one.  He  had  also  tried  to  get  one  for  himself, 
in  order  to  accompany  his  brother  part  of  the 
way ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  this  trial,  that  had 
greatly  lengthened  his  delay,  though  he  did  not 
tell  them  so.  As  it  was,  therefore,  Jean  would 
be  forced  to  go  alone,  for  he  would  necessarily 
have  to  make  all  the  haste  he  could :  another 
difficulty  however  arose,  before  he  could  de- 
part, namely,  where  the  borrowed  horse  was  to 
be  left  by  Jean;  for  he  knew  he  could  not 
safely  ride  into  Labarre  to  leave  him  at  the  inn 
there,  and  his  father  was  not  acquainted  with 
any  person  on  the  road,  but  those  almost  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Charolle :  so  Jean, 
after  all,  could  only  have  the  assistance  of  the 
horse,  for  little  more  than  a  league. 

His  parting  from  his  family  was  a  sorrowful 
one,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  the  former — 
but  it  was  not  attended  by  that  extasy  of  grief, 
wherewith  that  had  been ;  for,  in  this  instance, 
the  joy  they  had  felt  at  his  unexpected  visit 
had  so  excited,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  ex- 
hausted their  strong  feelings,  that  the  following 
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disappointment  was  received  calmly,  as  it  were 
almost  acquiesed  in. 

Rollo  too  was  by  this  time  used  to  Louis's 
rule,  so  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  fastening 
him  up  in  an  out-house,  to  prevent  his  follow- 
ing his  lawful  master,  which,  however,  he 
showed  every  disposition  to  do. 

Jean  left  his  home  therefore  at  last,  but 
scarcely  before  day  break,  for  the  blue  twilight 
was  already  coming  up  the  east,  when  he 
started  at  a  round  trot  from  his  father's  door. 
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CHAPTER    X, 


But  every  thing  seemed  to  stamp  this  as  an 
unfortunate  journey.  In  the  first  place,  the 
horse,  by  no  means  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
being  called  up  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour, 
soon  began  to  be  a  little  restive  and  fidgetty ; 
and  very  soon  discovering  that  Jean  (who  was 
certainly  not  much  of  an  Alexander,  as  far  as 
riding  went,)  had  no  controul  over  him,  he 
played  a  great  many  pranks,  quite  for  (and  at) 
his  own  pleasure;  starting  and  swerving  from 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other — trying  to  go 
every  other  road,  but  the  one  he  was  wanted  to 
go — and  so  forth;  and  they  had  proceeded 
little  more  than  half  a  league,  when  the  beast, 
in  trying  to  execute  a  voluntary  capriole,  stum- 
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bled,  and  they  both  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
animal's  whole  weight  lying  on  one  side  of 
Jean's  legs  :  with  some  difficulty  he  extricated 
himself  from  his  unpleasant  situation,  and  from 
the  pain  he  suffered,  he,  at  first,  thought  he 
must  have  broken  his  leg  :  it  was  however  only 
severely  bruised,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he 
found  himself  recovered  enough  to  lead  the 
horse  to  a  house,  he  saw  a  little  distance 
across  the  fields ;  for  the  poor  beast  was  so 
hurt  and  so  frightened  by  his  fall,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  proceeded  on  his 
back ;  even  had  Jean  felt  an  inclination  so  to 
do — which  he  did  not. 

To  this  house,  therefore,  Jean  went  his  way 
as  quickly  as  he  could ;  and,  after  a  great  deal 
of  knocking  and  shouting,  succeeded  in  waking 
up  the  master  thereof,  a  man  notorious  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  cross  old  miser,  who  would 
have  skinned  the  little  toe  of  a  flea  for  the  fat 
of  it,  and  who  now,  thrusting  his  red  cotton 
capped  head  from  an  upper  window,  presented 
a  blunderbuss  at  Jean,  and  vowed  a  vow  that  he 
would  shoot  him  dead  if  he  didn't  leave  troubling 
him  that  very  moment :  (the  blunderbuss,  by  the 
way,  was  not  loaded.)  Jean  had  some  hardship 
in  pacifying  the  old  man ;  and  not,  till  he  had 
promised  not  only  present  remuneration  for  his 
trouble,  but  an  additional  future  guerdon  in 
his  father's  name,  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the 
horse  at  Charolle,  could  he  induce  this  most 
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disinterested  individual  to  come  down  stairs, 
and  let  the  steed  into  his  crazy  stable ;  which 
was  locked  and  double  locked,  as  though  a 
valuable  steed,  or,  at  the  least,  a  treasure  of 
hay  and  corn  were  shut  therein :  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  held  nothing  but  one  very  old  and  as 
lean  ass,  whose  only  provender  consisted  of 
some  half  dried  thistles,  a  store  of  which  the 
provident  master  of  this  Bucephalus  was  in  the 
habit  of  mowing  twice  a  week  from  all  the 
hedgerows  about,  as  long  as  these  luxuries  were 
in  season :  after  that  time — heaven  knows  what 
the  ass  fed  on. 

Jean  having  settled  every  thing  with  the  old 
wretch;  that  is  to  say,  having  paid  him  exor- 
bitantly, and  yet  hardly  to  his  satisfaction,  for 
the  trouble  he  had  been  at,  and  for  the  horse's 
food  and  stallage  for  a  few  hours — for  to  the 
former  article  the  man  most  vehemently  and 
lyingly  promised  to  look  with  great  attention 
— (so  vehemently  indeed,  that  it  might  well  be 
anticipated  he  would  overlook  it) — and  having 
giving  him  full  directions  as  to  his  father's 
name,  and  the  situation  of  his  farm  at  Charolle, 
where  on  the  man's  stating  the  circumstances, 
and  what  he  had  already  received,  (as  Jean,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  thought  he  would 
do,)  he  was  to  receive  a  farther  sum  to  fully 
compensate  him — having  settled  all  this,  Jean 
left  the  old  man  to  resume  his  amiable  repose, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  across  the  fields 
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to  the  high-road,  taking  a  rather  different  di- 
rection from  the  one  he  had  come,  in  order  t<* 
save  an  angle  he  had  been  forced  to  make  in 
going  the  bridle-road. 

The  morning  sun  was  already  up  in  the 
heavens — attended  with  all  the  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry well  befitting  the  levee  of  an  Eastern 
monarch — the  trees  and  grass  waved  as  if  re- 
joicing at  his  sight — and  the  birds  sent  forth 
their  festal  chorus  to  greet  his  coming — but  to 
poor  Jean  all  this  cheerful  scene  was  saddening, 
rather  than  cheering :  the  day  was  now  indeed 
begun ;  a  long  distance  still  lay  between  him 
and  his  destination ;  and  he  felt,  he  feared,  too 
weary  to  be  able  to  get  over  it  in  the  requisite 
time :  still  he  by  no  means  allowed  himself  to 
despair,  nor  to  make  matters  worse  by  fret- 
ting over  them  :  his  temper,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  was  not  gloomy — though  it 
was  sad  \  and  even  in  the  trials,  to  which  it 
had  been  put  since  he  had  proposed  to  leave 
his  father's  house,  it  had  not  suffered  any  loss ; 
on  some  minds  such  hardships  and  inconve- 
niences have  the  effect  of  rousing  them  to 
greater  energy  and  exertion  :  such  though  was 
not  Jean's ; — but  it  was  equally  distant  from  at 
once  sinking  under  them,  as  many  would  have 
done — he  kept  on  steadily  in  the  same  course, 
wishing  the  accidents  had  not  happened ;  but 
as  they  had,  he  determined  to  proceed  exactly 
as  if  they  had  not : — he  saw  clearly  that  he  ran 
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a  risk  of  being  too  late  at  Labarre,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  from  himself  the  likely 
consequences  of  his  being  found  out — but  even 
as  he  thought  of  these  things,  his  pace  onward 
remained  the  same  —  neither  slackening  nor 
quickening — for  he  felt  the  one  could  not,  in 
his  state  of  weariness,  assist  him  any  more  than 
the  other.  However,  just  as  he  reached  the 
stile,  that  led  into  the  chaasste,  something 
happened,  which  certainly  did  more  severely 
try  his  temper  than  any  foregoing  occurrence ; 
for  he  saw,  running  over  the  field,  in  the  same 
line,  he  had  himself  gone  towards  the  house, 
and  plainly  in  full  scent  after  him,  his  dog 
Rollo,  trailing  after  him  a  broken  rope,  fastened 
round  his  neck.  Jean  instantly  felt  the  peril 
of  his  going  to  Labarre  with  such  an  evident  wit- 
ness of  his  absence,  even  should  he  be  able  to 
reach  that  place  by  the  time  appointed — and 
while  he  was  thinking  how  he  could  escape  the 
dog's  notice — and  doubting  whether  he  ought 
even  to  do  it,  for  fear  the  faithful  beast  might 
not  find  his  way  home — he  saw  Rollo  all  of  a 
sudden  break  from  the  scent  he  was  following 
— for  he  had  caught  sight  of  his  master — 
and  come  running  across  the  field  to  him : — 
Jean's  first  impulse  was  to  drive  him  angrily 
back — for  his  temper  ivas  put  out  by  this  un- 
lucky meeting ; — but  before  the  animal  reached 
him,  all  Jean's  wrath  had  died  away,  and  he 
welcomed  him  as  heartily,  as  Rollo  did  him. 
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Still  however  he  felt  that  his  safety  would  be 
much  endangered  by  the  company  of  his  dog  5 
and  so,  in  as  many  words,  he  told  Rollo,  who 
wagged  his  tail  at  hearing  it,  as  much  as  if 
it  had  been  a  piece  of  delightful  intelligence. — 
Jean  then  thought  of  returning  to  the  old  mi- 
ser's, and  securing  the  dog  in  the  stable  with  a 
strict  charge  to  the  old  man  to  take  him  safely 
back  to  Charolle  :  he  determined  however  at  last 
to  let  Rollo  follow  him  at  all  risks,  from  a  recol- 
lection of  how  precious  every  moment  was  be- 
coming, joined  with  another  circumstance,  not 
naturally  much  joined  with  it : — while  he  was 
caressing  the  animal,  he  observed  that  from  his 
neck  and  back,  a  large  part  of  the  hair  had  been 
torn  away,  and  in  one  or  two  spots  the  skin 
also  torn  and  bleeding ;  and  Jean  thought,  as 
was  the  fact,  that  this  had  happened  in  the 
dog's  struggles  to  escape  through  some  break 
or  other  in  the  boards  of  the  out-house, 
wherein  he  had  been  confined  before  his  own 
departure,  and  the  thought  of  what  this  at- 
tached creature  had  perhaps  borne,  voluntarily, 
in  order  to  join  him,  quite  melted  Jean's  heart, 
and  evaporated  his  prudence — for  it  certainly 
was  not  a  prudent  thing  taking  the  dog  with 
him,  whatever  the  result  may  be. 

6  We  can  but  share  the  same  fate,  my  poor 
dog !'  said  Jean,  and  Rollo  wagged  his  tail  just 
as  before. 
.    Jean  therefore  fastened  up  the  rope   round 
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the  dog's  neck,  and  proceeded  on  the  road — but 
with  very  different  feelings  from  those,  were- 
with,  on  the  foregoing  evening,  he  had  ap- 
proached his  birth-place ;  for  now,  with  every 
quarter  of  a  mile,  he  advanced,  his  heart  beat 
more  heavily,  and  his  foot  trod  more  wearily ; 
— indeed  so  worn  out  he  became  at  length  with 
weariness — heat — and  fasting — (for  in  the  bustle 
of  his  departure  he  had  forgotten  to  put  in  his 
pocket  a  hunch  of  a  loaf,  that  had  been  laid  aside 
for  that  purpose) — that  he  began  to  feel  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  reach  Labarre  without 
previous  rest  and  refreshment;  and  therefore 
impossible  to  reach  it  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed. So  urgent,  indeed,  did  these  present 
necessities  seem  to  him,  that  he  continued 
looking  out,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road, 
for  some  house,  where  he  might  obtain  what  he 
felt  so  much  in  need  of.  But  beautiful  as  was 
the  country,  through  which  he  passed —  rich  in 
all  the  variety  of  woody  hill,  and  cultivated 
valley — he  saw  not  the  only  object  he  then 
cared  much  to  see — namely,  such  a  house  within 
any  attainable  distance ;  so  he  was  forced  still 
to  "  plod  his  weary  way"  onward,  till  at  length 
he  became  so  thoroughly  exhausted,  that  the 
next  object  of  his  search  was  some  shady  spot  by 
the  road  side,  where  he  might  he  down  for  a 
short  time,  and  try  if  that  would  at  all  re- 
cover him.  And  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
such   a   spot,    under   a   cluster   of  birch   and 
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maple  trees,  growing  at  the  side  of  a  clear  and 
rippling  rill,  over  which,  the  road  passed  by 
means  of  an  old  and  rather  ruinous  stone  bridge; 
the  height  and  breadth  of  whose  double  arch 
might  serve  to  indicate  that  the  now  modest 
streamlet  could,  on  occasions,  swell  and  ruffle 
itself  into  a  flood  of  no  inconsiderable  size  and 
boldness. 

To  this  place  Jean  descended  :  for  indeed  so 
lofty  was  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  that  the  tops 
of  trees  already  spoken  of — and  they  were  not 
saplings — hardly  did  more  than  raise  them- 
selves above  the  level  of  the  road ;  and,  kneel- 
ing down,  he  took  one  long  and  full  draught  of 
the  bubbling  water — and  then,  after  a  little 
pause  for  breath,  another.  Rollo,  also,  after 
the  tedious  fashion  of  his  kind,  quenched  his 
thirst,  and  then  lay  down  by  the  side  of  his 
master ;  who  had  stretched  out  his  tired  limbs 
on  the  cool  and  pleasant  bank,  to  which  he 
would  not  have  preferred  the  softest  bed  that 
could  have  been  spread  for  him,  though,  in- 
stead of  sward,  it  had  been  of  green  velvet ;  or 
studdied,  instead  of  daisies,  with  real  pearls  :  — 
which  latter  luxury  by  the  way  would  have 
been  inconvenient  for  a  thin-skinned  person — 
but  it  was  impossible  to  resist  playing  a  little 
with  the  word  Marguerite. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  a  delicious,  but  dan- 
gerous languor  began  to  creep  on  Jean ;  which 
he  was  sensible  of;  for  he  knew  it  was  dan- 
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gerous  to  indulge  in — but  he  also  felt  how  deli- 
cious it  was — and  he  did  indulge  it : — and  the 
outer  world — and  the  recollections  of  past  plea- 
sures— the  anticipations  of  coming  perils — and 
the  certainty  of  his  present  situation  began  to 
float  mistily  and  dreamily  about  his  brain — and 
he  was  on  the  brink  of  falling  into  a  sleep, 
which  in  all  likelihood  would  have  lasted  for 
hours — when  he  was  roused  by  Rollo's  bark  ; 
who,  though  he  had  fallen  asleep  sooner  than 
his  master,  was  much  sooner  awakened  ;  and 
had  thus  given  warning  of  the  approach  of  foot- 
steps to  their  privacy, 

Jean  started  up  with  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm, 
which  changed  to  one  of  pettishness,  when  he 
saw  that  the  intrusion,  that  Rollo  had  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  give  notice  of,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  arrival  of  a  traveller,  who  was 
leading  his  horse  down  to  water  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brook:  once  however  fully  awakened, 
Jean  immediately  saw  the  dangerous  folly  he 
was  about  to  commit,  and  was  thankful  to  his 
dog  for  having  hindered  it :  he  enquired  of  the 
stranger  what  distance  was  still  between  him 
and  Labarre,  and  was  delightfully  astonished  to 
learn  that  half  an  hour's  stout  walking  would 
bring  him  there ;  and  still  more  so,  when  in 
answer  to  another  question  he  was  informed, 
that  it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock. 

The  traveller  left  the  place  ;    and  Jean,  after 
drinking  another  draught  of  water,  took  off  his 
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shoes  and  stockings  and  bathed  his  feet;  and 
then,  refreshed  in  body,  and  more  cheerful  in 
mind,  he  mounted  again  on  the  road  to  proceed 
to  Labarre.  He  had  walked  about  a  score  of 
steps  forward,  when  he  perceived,  just  turning 
a  corner,  where  a  vineyard  sloped  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  road,  and  advancing  towards 
him,  a  body  of  about  half  a  dozen  soldiers — at 
the  first  glance  too,  plainly  of  his  own  regi- 
ment. 

He  stood  still  on  the  instant  —  thunder- 
struck —  and  in  fear — for  now  for  the  first 
time  he  really  felt  what  fear  was : — he  had,  it 
is  true,  on  the  eve,  and  more  strongly  on  the 
morning  of  a  coming  battle,  felt  that  sinking 
and  sickening  sense  of  awe,  which  not  the 
bravest  are  free  from — but  which  is  not  fear — 
for  that  term  involves  cowardice  :  on  those 
occasions  Jean  knew  he  was  about  to  do  his 
duty — the  duty,  that  was  put  on  him  by  his 
lawful  masters;  and  this  and,  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  the  recollection,  that  he  was  only  one 
of  a  large  number — a  small  part  of  a  great  mass 
— taught  him  to  look,  though  not  slightingly, 
yet  firmly  on  his  own  personal  risk ;  but  now 
the  case  was  widely  different;  for  there  he  stood 
all  alone,  and  there  he  stood  in  the  detected 
commission  of  a  breach  of  duty; — and  could 
he  by  flying  have  escaped  the  coming  danger, 
he  would  certainly  have  fled :  but  that  he  knew 
he  could  not ;   and  he  stood  motionless,  and 
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almost  breathless,  till  the  party,  headed  by 
Serjeant  Colon  came  up  to  him. 

"  Halt !  arrest  him  ! — bless  me  ! — and  hand- 
cuff him  ! — very  odd  ! — how  could  you  be  so 
foolish,  Gavard  ? — were  you  mad  ?"  were  the 
Serjeant's  first  exclamations  and  interrogations 
to  his  stupified  prisoner :  and  when  Jean  began 
to  stammer  some  incoherent  answer  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  was  interrupted  by  Colon,  saying — 

"  Don't  speak,  Sir ; — no  use — not  a  word  ! 
— bless  my  heart  ! — Right  about !  To  think  of 
this !— March !" 

Meanwhile  two  of  the  privates  executed  Co- 
lon's order  of  hand- cuffing  Jean,  but  so  gently 
did  they  perform  their  work,  and  so  unresist- 
ingly did  he  submit  thereto,  that  Rollo's  jea- 
lous   suspicions  remained  unaroused. 

Jean  took  his  station  silently  between  two 
of  his  comrades,  with  his  head  hanging  down, 
so  that  his  chin  rested  on  his  chest; — and  in 
this  posture,  and  in  a  state  of  stunned  feelings 
and  suspended  thought,  he  marched  forward 
with  the  detachment,  and  never  raised  his  eyes, 
till  he  heard  the  word  a  Halt !"  and  then  look- 
ing up,  he  found  they  were  close  on  Labarre, 
and  surrounded  by  groups  of  his  comrades, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  anxiously  awaiting 
their  arrival. 

From  one  of  these  his  friend  Reaumer  rushed 
forward,  and  throwing  his  arms  round  Jean's 
neck,  cried  with  a  loud,  but  choking  voice — 

VOL,  III.  K 
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"  Oh  !    my  friend  !   my  poor  friend  !    'tis  my 
fault — 'tis  my  fault." 

<  No— no — '  answered  Jean — '  no — no— do 
not  this— for  the  love  of  the  blessed  Virgin- 
do  not." 

As  Jean  felt  his  friend's  tightening  strain  round 
his  neck,  and  the  quivering  of  his  body,  as  it 
pressed  against  his  own,  the  tears  started  into 
his  eyes,  and  the  manacles  preventing  him  from 
raising  his  hands  to  hide  or  dash  away  those 
tears,  he  struggled  hard  to  repress  them — and 
this  struggle  was  almost  too  much  for  him. 

Their  comrades  and  the  serjeant,  with  some- 
thing of  a  better  feeling  than  mere  politesse, 
retreated  a  little  back,  so  as  not  to  intrude  on 
the  privacy  of  the  two  friends'  painful  meeting. 
Rollo,  of  course,  kept  his  station  by  Jean's 
side  ;  and  he  was  evidently  bewildered  with 
the  scene  he  witnessed,  and  began  to  moan  his 
sympathy  with  his  master. 

At  length  Jean  found  words  to  say — f  Quiet 
thyself,  my  dear  friend  Reaumer,  quiet  thyself 
— 'tis  unfortunate — but — ' 

He  could  get  no  further,  and  the  pause  was 
filled  up  by  another  burst  of  self-accusation  and 
reproach  from  Reaumer. 

(  Nay,  but  tell  me,  dear  Reaumer,  tell  me, 
how  this  discovery  happened  ?' 

And  Jean  asked  this  really  not  from  curiosity 
to  know,  but  from  a  kind  intuitive  wish  to  lead 
his  friend's  thoughts  by  degrees  to  another  sub- 
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ject :   the  ruse,  if  it  may  be   so  named,    suc- 
ceeded, for  Reaumer  answered  — 

"  Oh  my  God  !  Jean,  how  can  I — how  can 
I  answer  that  ? — how  can  I  ? — I  know  not,  in 
fact — only  that — this  morning,  after  we  had 
started  from  that  cursed  village — I  forget  its 
name — and  marched  about  a  league,  we  were 
suddenly  ordered  to  halt — and  form  in  line — 
when  the  names  of  each  regiment  were  again 
called  over — I  know  not  why  it  was ;  for  all 
had  gone  right  enough  before,  when  I  answered 
for  thee,  my  poor  friend, — some  think  the  gene- 
ral had  suspicions  of  several  men  having  de- 
serted since  the  morning  muster — others  say 
he  has  had  news  of  coming  up  with  the  grand 
army  to  day — but  however  it  was,  our  names 
were  called  over  again,  and  as  each  man  an- 
swered, he  was  ordered  to  file  off.  I  saw  at 
once  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  of  any  good 
— and  I  was  in  despair : — when  thy  name  was 
called  out — I  felt — I  can't  tell  how,  but  some- 
how as  if  it  would  be  answered  to  by  thee — 
and  when  it  was  not  —  and  I  saw  the  Ser- 
jeant make  a  mark  on  the  roll — I  thought  I 
should  have  fallen  down,  I  felt  so  sick — and 
giddy. — Well :  enquiries  were  made,  of  where 
thou  livedst  and  so  forth — and  when  thou 
hadst  been  last  seen ;  and  Serjeant  Colon  said 
thou  hadst  been  with  the  regiment  that  morn- 
ing. I  felt  an  inclination  to  stand  forward,  and 
tell  all  the  truth,  how  I  had  persuaded  thee — 
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but  whether  it  was  the  giddiness — or  that  I 
was  afraid  for  myself — or  what  it  was,  I  can't 
tell — but  I  said  nothing — till  I  answered  to  my 
own  name — and  that  not  till  a  comrade  had 
jogged  me  to  tell  me  it  had  been  called — for  I 
never  heard  it : — and  then— I  saw  the  detach- 
ment march  off  to  Charolle — to  overtake  thee, 
as  they  thought — and — and  I  knew  all  the 
while,  it  was  my  fault — my  fault." 

e  N0 — no — Reaumer,  how  canst   thou   say 

so  ?"' 

"  Oh  !  if  I  had  not  persuaded  thee  to  come 
hither,  it  might  all  have  been  well — if  I  had 
let  thee  return  to — that  other  place — " 

But  this  painful  dialogue  between  the  friends 

was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  General  S * 

and  some  other  officers,  on  the  ground  :  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  capture  of  Jean  having  been 
forwarded  to  him.  As  the  men  drew  back  to 
salute  the  officers,  Jean  and  his  friend  were  left 
almost  standing  alone. 

The  general  rode  up  to  them,  and,  addressing 
the  former,  said— "  So,  my  friend,  thou  art 
here  ?  bold  enough  at  any  rate." 

'  My  General,'  answered  Jean,  modestly,  but 
firmly,  "  I  assure  you  I  meant  not 

"  To  be  caught — "  interrupted  the  facetious 
field  officer— "no — I'll  be  sworn  for  thee; — but 
we  lose  time  : — a  court  martial  directly." 

Three  sides  of  a  hollow  square  were  imme- 
diately formed  by  the  men,  who  on  the  arrival 
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of  the  officers  had  been  ordered  under  arms ; 
the  fourth  side  was  formed  by  the  officers  them- 
selves, seated  on  drums,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered available  as  seats,  by  folded  cloaks  having 
been  laid  on  them ;  in  the  inner  of  the  square, 
facing  these  latter,  stood  Jean;  his  face  and 
deportment  now  showing  no  trace  of  fear  :  for 
though  his  eyes  were  still  cast  down,  his  head 
drooped  not — his  face  indeed  was  pale,  and  his 
lips  tightly  compressed,  but  his  bearing  was 
erect  and  firm.  Rollo  sat  by  his  side  :  and 
General  S — ,  as  some  of  the  preliminaries  were 
arranging  asked — 

"  Whose  cur  is  that  ?" 

To  which  Jean,  for  the  moment  raising  his 
eyes,  answered — £  'Tis  my  dog,  General/ 

"  Oh  ho  !  thine  ?  is  it  ?"  retorted  the  Gene- 
ral, and  then,  turning  to  one  of  the  officers  be- 
hind him,  added — "  there's  a  pretty  answer 
now  from  a  deserter — my  dog,  General," 

The  spot,  whereon  Jean's  trial  took  place, 
according  to  the  impressive  form  of  a  court- 
martial — (a  form  though,  which,  to  our  civil 
ideas,  used  as  they  are  to  the  wholesome  caution 
of  the  King's  Bench  and  Chancery,  might  seem 
rather  precipitate  ;)  — was  situated  nearly  on  the 
top  of  a  moderately  high  hill,  which  on  the  north 
and  east  sloped  down  into  a  richly  cultivated 
plain,  and  on  the  west,  by  rather  a  steeper 
descent,  to  the  willowy  banks  of  the  Yienne ;  be- 
yond which  river,   on  the  top  of  a  similar  as- 
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cent,  stood  the  fortified  village  of  Labarre ; 
(for  despite  its  present  fortifications,  and  its 
former  consequence,  it  obtained  at  this  time  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  village  :)  while  the  view 
to  the  south  was  shut  out  by  a  high  rocky  em- 
bankment, crowned  with  trees,  which  followed 
the  descent  of  the  hill  to  the  river. 

The  trial  began- — and  soon  ended ;  only  a  few 
facts  were  needful  to  be  proved,  and  they  were 
soon  proved — that  Jean  had  been  present  the 
over  night,  when  the  edict  had  been  read  to 
the  regiment — and  that  in  spite  of  the  order 
therein  contained,  he  had  been  that  morning 
found  far  beyond  the  limits  thereby  prescribed  : 
he  was  unanimously  adjudged  guilty  of  having 
broken  the  edict :  he  was  asked  whether  he 
had  aught  to  say  to  hinder  sentence  being  past 
on  him  :  he  began — 

(  My  General,  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  de- 
serting*— 

"  Of  course,"  interrupted  his  judge — "  so 
you  would,  if  you  had  been  found  at  Mar- 
seilles.    Pass  to  the  sentence." 

The  sentence  was  death :  and  that  sentence 
was  to  be  executed  directly. 

The  officers  rose.  General  S said  au- 
dibly— 

"  This  will  be  a  good  example,  I  hope ; — you 
may  as  well  shoot  the  dog  too,  to  make  it  a 
better." 

And  with  a  look  of  supreme   self-compla- 
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eency,  he  turned  to  give  orders,  that  all  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  fourteen  of  Jean's 
own  regiment,  who  were  to  stay  as  his  execu- 
tioners, should  follow  to  the  opposite  rising 
ground,  hi  order  to  go  through  some  ma- 
nceuvTes. 

He  departed  with  his  staff.  The  square  was 
broken  up.  Jean  saw  the  movement  of  the 
men,  and  the  flashing  of  their  arms ;  he  heard 
the  bustle  of  their  tramping  feet,  and  the  heavy 
roll  of  the  muffled  drums :  but  he  saw  these 
sights  without  looking — he  heard  these  sounds 
without  listening  :  he  saw  and  heard  them 
confusedly  and  unconsciously  :  his  eyes  were 
still  fixed  intently,  but  vacantly,  on  the  barrel 
and  broken  carriage  of  a  dismounted  cannon, 
that  lay  before  him,  the  relics  of  some  former, 
perhaps  recent  fight :  he  breathed,  not  with 
difficulty,  but  tremulously,  and,  as  it  were,  cau- 
tiously, as  though  he  would  not  give  out  a 
sigh :  his  thoughts  were  not  on  his  present  si- 
tuation— nor  were  they  with  his  friends  at 
home — he  thought  not  at  all — he  was  stupe- 
fied. 

From  this  state  he  was  roused  by  feeling 
that  some  one  was  unmanacling  him;  he  looked 
up — it  was  serjeant  Colon,  and  there  was  a 
priest  by  his  side.  Jean  now  did  heave  one 
deep  sigh,  that  was  almost  a  moan,  and  his 
head  again  sank  forward. 
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The  priest  spoke  to  him — "  My  son  I"  said 
he,  "  art  thou  prepared  to  die  ?" 

6  Oh  my  parents !  my  friends  V  was  Jean's 
only  answer ; — he  would  have  added  cmy  home  !* 
for  that  was  his  thought,  but  his  language  gave 
him  no  term  to  utter  it  in. 

The  priest  reminded  him  how  short  a  time 
he  had  to  live  in  this  world,  and  entreated  him 
to  throw  off  all  thoughts,  and  love  and  memory 
thereof,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  a  better 
one  :  and  the  worthy  pastor  of  Labarre  was 
succeeding  in  gaining  his  penitent's  undivided 
attention,  and  they  knelt  down  together  in 
common  prayer  to  him,  before  whose  judgment 
seat,  one  was  so  soon  to  stand,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  drawn  by  a  voice  loudly 
crying — "  Oh  my  God  !  me  !  impossible  L  1 
could  not  do  it." 

It  was  Reaumer's  voice.  The  regiment  had 
been  decimated^  in  order  to  procure  the  needful 
number  of  Jean's  executioners;  and  one  of 
the  lots  had  fallen  to  Reaumer.  His  cries,  his 
tears,  his  prayers  to  be  spared  this  dreadful  task 
were  in  vain  :  the  military  law  is  not  merciful, 
however  just  or  fair  it  may  be ;  it  has  no 
respect  for  persons.  Reaumer  was  silenced, — » 
more  perhaps,  by  an  entreating  look  and  action 
from  the  priest  at  Jean's  side,  than  by  the  or- 
ders of  his  superiors :  he  remained  behind, 
however,  with  his  thirteen  comrades,  who  were 
allotted  as  his   associates  on  this    distressing 
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occasion;  and  the  remainder  of  the  regiment 
marched  away,  Serjeant  Colon  being  the  only 
person  who  staid  to  superintend  the  execution. 

He  gave  orders  that  two  of  the  fourteen  men — 
the  two  of  them,  whose  names  stood  alphabeti- 
cally first  on  the  roll,  should  at  once  proceed  to 
dig  a  grave  on  the  spot.  Reaumer  now  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  serjeant ;  with 
tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks,  and  a  voice  of 
earnestness  and  agony,  (but  which  he  stifled  al- 
most to  gasping,  that  he  might  not  disturb  his 
friend  in  his  prayers ;)  he  besought  Colon  at 
least  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  digging  the 
grave  ; — 

"For  the  love  of  God,  Serjeant,"  he  said, 
"grant  me  this  favour  ; — he  is  my  friend — the 
only  friend,  I  ever  had — and  I  beg  you — good 
God  !^— I  am  be.  .begging  you  to  let  me  dig  his 
grave  :— it  can't  matter  who  does  that — but  I 
could  not — I  would  not  draw  a  trigger  against 
my  friend — I  would  die  first — it  would  be  a 
horrible  murder  : — do  let  me  dig  the  gra.  .the 
grave." 

"Well;  be  tranquil"— said  Colon,  not  un- 
moved at  Reaumer's  appeal,  though  he  scorned 
to  shew  it — "  don't  see — don't  think — there  can 
be  any— harm  in  granting  this— that  is, — hope 
not — so — I  will — " 

"  The  God  of  gods  bless  you  for  it !"  said 
Reaumer,  rising,  inexpressibly  relieved  at  having 
his  horrible  duty  removed  from  him ;  though 
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even  the  alternative,  which  he  now  gladly 
adopted,  and  had  prayed  for,  he  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  shrunk  from  with 
shuddering. 

He  and  his  allotted  fellow-labourer,  at  Colon's 
order,  immediately  retired  a  little  and  took  off 
their  uniform,  lest  it  should  be  soiled  in  digging 
the  clay,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a  dress, 
something  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Jean  the 
foregoing  evening,  and  which  he  still  wore  ;  ex- 
cept that,  in  lieu  of  the  woollen  jacket,  they 
wore  the  regimental  cloth  one. 

The  grave  was  soon  ready.  Reaumer  had 
helped  indeed  but  little  to  dig  it,  sobbing  and  cry- 
ing all  the  while.  Jean's  devotions  were  ended ; 
he  had  made  his  short  and  simple  confession,  had 
received  absolution,  and  the  holy  host ;  the  fa- 
tal drum  rolled  its  second  warning ;  and  a  few 
minutes  more  of  earthly  time  would  bring  Jean 
to  the  threshold  of  eternity. — Colon  approached 
him. 

u  Any  thing  you. .  you  would  wish,  Gavard? — 
any.  .anything  to  be  done — after,  .afterwards?" 
he  demanded  in  a  sympathising  tone — for  he  ad- 
mired Jean  for  his  bravery,  and  had  taken  some 
interest  in  his  welfare — though,  even  had  he  been 
without  these  incitements  to  his  sympathy,  it 
would  surely  have  been  roused  at  seeing  a  com- 
rade, who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  the  ranks, 
about  to  suffer  so  untimely  and  cruel  a  death. 

Jean  answered   to  his  question — c  Yes,   Sir ) 
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there  are  one  or  two  things : — but  may  I  not 
speak  to  my  friend  Reaumer  ?' 

"  Oh  certainly  : — can  be  no  objection." 

And  at  a  beck  from  Colon,  Reaumer  has- 
tened to  Jean's  side. 

f  Ah !  dear  Reaumer,'  said  he ;  and  the 
friends  wrung  one  another's  hands  ;  for  Reau- 
mer either  could  not  speak,  or  would  not  trust 
himself  with  words. — 

6  And  my  poor  dog  too  : — what  will  become 
of  my  poor  Rollo  ?' 

"  Oh  !  the  dog," — said  the  serjeant,  who  was 
retiring  out  of  hearing — "Ah!  General  S  — — 
ordered  him  to  be  shot  too." 

Jean  cried  out — "  Good  God !  for  why  ? 
what  can  my  poor  dog  have  done  ? — the  General 
could  not  have  meant  that — he  must  have  been 
jesting ;  I  implore  you,  Sir,  not  to  be  so  cruel 
— let  the  poor  brute  live — though  I  fear  he  will 
not  live  long  after  me — but  Reaumer  will  take 
care  of  him  : — do  not  kill  him  now,  Sir ;  the 
general  must  have  been  jesting — * 

"Well— why — I  suppose — the  dog  wasn't 
found  guilty,  to  be  sure — suppose,  the  General 
must  have  been  jesting — very  strange  jest  though 
— very  odd." 

<  Thank  you,  Sir ;'  said  Jean,  '  he  must  be 
tied  up  though ;  or  I  know  he  will  not  leave 
my  side  ;  and  then  he  will  be  shot,  poor  fellow; 
would  you,  Sir,  tie  him  up  to  a  tree ;  while  I 
speak  a  word  or  two  to  my  friend  Reaumer  ?' 
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"  Why — you  see — he  bites,  doesn't  he  ?"  for 
Colon  recollected  the  dog,  and  the  former  ex- 
hibition of  his  prowess,  that  he  had  witnessed  ; 
and  he  thought  from  the  determined  look, 
wherewith  he  now  kept  close  to  his  master's 
side,  that  any  interference  between  them  might 
be  as  dangerous,  as  it  had  proved  on  a  former 
occasion. 

Jean  understood  his  Serjeant's  question ;  and 
— strange  perhaps,  that  at  that  time  it  should 
have  done  so — but  the  memory  of  what  had 
caused  it  brought  a  smile  on  his  face,  which 
softened  into  one  of  extreme  sadness,  as  he 
said — c  I  remember  saying,  Sir,  that  I  should 
never  forget  that — it  seems,  you  have  not  for- 
gotten it  either,'  then  less  sadly,  but  more  se- 
riously he  added— '  Will  you  permit  me  to  fas- 
ten up  my  dog  to  that  bush  ?' 

"  Certainly — certainly."    Colon  answered. 

And  Jean,  with  a  firm  step,  went  up  to  the 
bush,  followed  by  Rollo.  Arrived  there,  he 
fastened  one  end  of  the  rope,  that  still  hung 
round  the  dog's  neck,  to  a  thickish  hawthorn 
tree  :  at  the  same  time  saying — 

i  Adieu,  my  poor  dog ! — adieu,  my  faithful 
friend  !  this  is  truly  my  last  adieu  to  thee :  I 
hope  thou  wilt  soon  forget  me,  or.  .or  thou 
wilt  never  be  happy.  There  !' — he  took  off  his 
woollen  jacket,  and  threw  it  down  for  the  dog 
to  lie  on ;  for  he  knew  that  without  some  such 
inducement  the  animal  would  not  rest : — '  lie 
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there  !  lie  there  !'  he  continued  in  a  tone  of 
more  authority  than  he  had  first  used — e  and 
guard  it  for  me/ 

This  the  dog  thoroughly  understood ;  and, 
seemingly  considering  the  jacket  as  a  pledge  of 
his  master's  return,  he  set  about  the  duty  im- 
posed on  him,  and  quietly  curled  himself  on 
the  bed  thus  provided. 

Jean  patted  him  with  the  repeated  admoni- 
tion— i  Lie  still !' — and  then  walked  away,  with 
his  hands  before  his  face,  murmuring  to  him- 
self— £  Adieu  !  adieu  !  my  poor — poor  dog  !' 

On  coming  back  to  the  place  he  had  left,  he 
took  Reaumer's  hand,  and  said, — i  My  friend  ; 
a  word  or  two  about  myself. — I  hope  thou  wilt 
live,  and  be  happy — and  return  in  safety  to  thy 
friends  :  if  thou  dost,  thou  wilt  visit  Charolle 
— and  thou  wilt  see  my  parents — and  my  bro- 
ther— and  my' — (his  voice  faultered) — e  and  my 
friends,  Reaumer: — tell  them — tell  them  I  died 
bravely  : — but  tell  them  not.  .1  think,  Reau- 
mer,— if  they  have  not  before  heard  the.  .the 
manner  of  my  death — it  will  be  as  well — per- 
haps— not  to  tell  them  that — for — it  would 
pain  them ; — they  might — though  they  could 
not  reproach  themselves — yet  they  might  think 
— that  they  had  somehow  been  the  cause — as 
I  went  to  visit  them,  thou  seest,  Reaumer — 
they  might  think  so, — and  that  would  make 
them.  .' 

"  Oh  !  for  God's  sake  !  say  no  more — "  in- 
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terrupted  Reaumer,  who,  leaning  on  the  large 
spade,  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  had  been  vainly 
trying  to  speak  for  some  time — "  do  not — dear 
Jean — say  any  more  about — the  cause — or 
thou  wilt  kill  me — I  know  what  thou  meanest 
— I  will  do  it — go  on — " 

f  Dear  Reaumer. — Well — I  have  little  more 
to  say — nothing — but  to  send  them  my  loves — 
and  remembrances: — nothing  more — unless  one 
thing —  ;•  and  he  paused,  with  his  right  hand 
on  his  left  shirt  wristband  — c  one  particular 
message  to  a  female  friend — a  very  dear  kind 
friend  —  my  sister-in-law,  she  is  —  I  have 
known  her  since  we  were  children  together, 
Reaumer; — -and  always  loved  her — like  a  sist.  . 
always  loved  her  dearly  :  —  and  here  !' — he 
again  paused :  while  he  had  been  speaking,  he 
had  slowly  turned  up  his  left  shirt-sleeve ;  and 
round  his  arm,  above  the  elbow,  there  was 
wound  a  broad  blue  ribband,  much  discoloured, 
which  he  was  now  gently  unwinding ; — having 
done  so,  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  gazing  at  it  for 
a  minute  in  silence ;  then  he  continued — c  This 
was  her's  once — her  ribband — her  sash — and  I 
wish  thee  to  take  it — and — no,  no,  NO — 
I  cannot — I  cannot — '  and  he  burst  into  vio- 
lent tears  and  kissed  the  ribband  often  and 
warmly. 

66  Dear — dear  Jean — "  sobbed  Reaumer,  in 
utter  failure  of  any  thing  else  to  say ;  for  con- 
solation,  even    had    he    been    in   a   situation 
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to  offer  it,  would  have  been  worse  than  use- 
less. 

c  I  know  it  is  very  womanish/  said  Jean, 
answering  his  own  feeling ;  e  and  I  will  have 
done  in  a  moment — come — I  have  done ;' — he 
immediately  added,  at  the  same  time  soaking 
the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  the  ribband,  and 
then  again  kissing  it — c  but  I  cannot  part  from 
this,  dear  Reaumer — I  have  worn  it  so  long — 
and  it  shall  go  to  the  grave  with  me — see — I 
will  put  it  here,  next  my  heart ;  and  the  bullet, 
that  reaches  the  one,  must  then  pass  through 
the  other — ' 

This  was  said  with  a  sad  smile,  that  found 
no  reflection  in  his  friend's  face,  and  quickly 
passed  from  his  own,  as  the  muffled  beat 
of  the  drum  called  a  rush  of  blood  thither, 
instantly  followed  by  a  fixed  and  deadly  pale- 
ness. 

The  serjeant  and  the  priest  advanced : — the 
two  friends  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  : 
Reaumer  retired  to  a  spot  where  the  other  soldier 
was  standing ;  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  leant 
his  face  on  his  hands,  still  convulsively  and  un- 
consciously grasping  the  spade,  as  if  for  a  sup- 
port :  the  other  twelve  men  had  formed  a  dou- 
ble line,  about  fourteen  paces  to  the  front  of 
Jean,  who  was  between  them  and  the  embank- 
ment, his  white-clothed  figure,  thus  set  in  relief 
by  the  dark  ground  beyond,  presenting  a  clear 
aim  to  their  muskets. 
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He  knelt  down  on  his  right  knee,  resting  on 
the  other  his  left  arm :  he  said  in  a  firm  voice 
— *'  I  am  ready/  The  priest  was  about  to  bind 
a  handkerchief  about  his  eyes — but  he  said — 
'  Xo — I  pray  I  may  be  spared  that : — let  me 
see  my  death :  I  am  not  afraid  of  it.' 

The  priest,  after  consulting  the  Serjeant's 
looks,  withdrew  the  handkerchief :  Colon  re- 
tired to  the  place,  where  Reaumer  and  the  other 
soldier  were :  and  the  priest,  after  having  re- 
ceived from  his  penitent  the  assurance  that  he 
died  4  in  charity  with  all  mankind  ;'  and  having 
bestowed  on  him  a  last  benediction,  and  laid  on 
his  lips  the  kiss  of  Christian  love,  also  retired 
on  one  side. 

Colon  gave  the  word  of  command — '*  Pre- 
pare :" — The  twelve  muskets  were  brought  for- 
ward:— **'  Present." — They  were  levelled. — The 
serjeant  was  raising  his  cane  as  the  last  signal, 
to  spare  the  victim  even  the  short  pang  of 
hearing  the  fatal  word — f  Fire' — when  Roilo, 
with  a  loud  yell  sprang  to  his  master's  side. 

He  had  been  startled  from  his  slumber  by 
the  roll  of  the  drum;  and,  looking  up  at 
what  was  going  on,  perceiving  Jean  left  kneel- 
ing all  alone,  and  all  so  silent,  except  Reaumer's 
faintly-heard  sobs,  his  instinct  seemed  to  tell 
him  his  master  was  in  some  danger  :  his  whin- 
ing was  unheard,  or  unheeded :  he  felt  this  too? 
and  ceased  it ;  but  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  the  rope,  that  held  him:  which,  weakened 
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as  it  was.  by  his  late  gnawing  and  tugging  at 
it,  when  in  the  outhouse  at  CharoUe,  soon  gave 
way  :  and.  as  above  mentioned,  he  sprang  with 
a  yell  to  his  master's  side. 

But  Jean's  thoughts  at  that  moment  were 
too  seriously  engaged  to  heed  even  Rollo :  he 
only  raised  his  right  arm,  and  gently  put  the 
dog  aside,  his  own  mild  unflinching  gaze  still 
fixed  on  the  soldiers  before  him.  But  the  dog 
was  not  checked  by  the  movement  of  his  mas- 
ter: still  whining,  and  with  his  ears  beseech- 
ingly laid  back,  he  struggled  hard  to  get  nearer 
to  him.  Colon  felt  for  Jean's  situation,  and 
made  a  sign  to  Reaumer,  (who,  wondering  at  the 
pause  since  the  last  word  of  command,  had 
raised  his  eyes.) — that  he  should  try  to  coax  the 
dog  off:  he  did  so  by  whistling  and  calling,  but, 
of  course,  quite  in  vain.* 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  though  this 
has  taken  some  time  in  the  telling,  all  that 
passed  from  the  time  of  Rollo 's  arrival,  was 
little  more  than  the  transaction  of  a  moment. 

Srill  it  was  a  delay;  and  the  men  were  ready 
to  fire  :  and  Colon,  not  thinking  the  incident  of 
sufficient  weight  to  authorize  a  suspension  of 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  this  incident  (the 
groundwork  in  fact  of  the  whole  tale)  is  borrowed  from 
the  print  of  Vigneron's  beautiful  picture,  (L'Erecufion 
ftfilitairej)  known  surely  to  all  my  readers,  were  it  only 
from  the  fine  stanzas  of  Lord  Leveson  F.  Gowers'  to  which 
it  has  given  birth. 
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the  execution,  however  temporary,  muttered, — 
"  Great  pity — the  poor  fellow  will  die  too — " 

He  turned  his  face  again  to  his  men ;  and 
was  again  about  to  give  the  signal,  when  he 
was  a  second  time  interrupted  by  hearing  loud 
shouts  from  behind  him,  accompanied  by  the 
discharge  of  a  park  of  cannon.  He  glanced 
towards  the  opposite  hill  at  his  back,  whereon 
the  village  stood,  and  there  he  saw  all  was  con- 
fusion and  bustle — officers  galloping  to  and  fro 
— and  the  men  forming  hurriedly  into  a  line — 
he  hastily  gave  the  word — "  As  you  were ;"  for 
along  a  line  of  road  to  the  north  east  of  the 
hill  he  saw  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  from  which 
quickly  plunged  out  a  group  of  horsemen, — 
evidently  officers ; — the  foremost,  not  so  tall  as 
most  of  them,  nor  so  graceful  a  rider  as  many 
of  them,  though  he  sat  firmly  too,  was  recog- 
nized by  Colon  and  his  men,  (long  before  he 
was  near  enough  for  them  to  distinguish  a  sin- 
gle feature  of  his  face,)  by  his  grey  frock  coat, 
and  small  flat  three-cornered  cocked  hat. 

Colon  gave  the  word  of  command ;  the  sol- 
diers shouldered  their  muskets,  and  prepared 
to  salute ;  and,  in  another  minute,  Napoleon, 
at  the  head  of  his  staff,  reined  up  on  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

He  had  left  the  march  of  the  grand  army 
some  leagues  behind  ;  and  ridden  on  towards 
Labarre,  in  order,  with  his  wonted  watchful- 
ness, to  take  the  detachment  by  surprise,  and 
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see  what  they  were  about.  His  eagle -eye, 
whose  glance  saw  every  thing  like  another's 
gaze,  had  at  once  detected  the  party  on  the 
hill,  and  he  had  ridden  from  the  road  at  fall 
speed  up  the  slope  to  discover  what  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was:  a  glance  too  told  him  that; 
and  while  he  was  yet  returning  the  salute  of 
the  men  and  their  serjeant,  he  said,  in  a  voice, 
panting  after  his  hard  gallop — 

"  Hey  ? — what's  this  ? — a  desertion  ?" 
"  Yes,  Sire . .  no,  Sire — not  exactly/'  stam- 
mered Colon. 

— "  Not  exactly  !  what  then  ? "  asked  Na- 
poleon, in  a  rather  peevish  tone,  his  face  as- 
suming more  than  its  usual  sternness  ;  for 
hardly  any  thing  more  provoked  him  than  he- 
sitation on  the  part  of  those  he  addressed. 

"  Absence  against  orders,  Sire,"  replied 
Colon. 

"  Alia  !  for  how  long  ?     Is  that  his  dog  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sire  :  only  a  few  hours." 

"  A  few  hours  ! — who  gave  this  order  then?" 

"  General  S — ,  Sire." 

"  What  character  does  the  man  bear  r" 

"  He  is  a  brave  man,  Sire." 

"  He  is  a  Frenchman;"  retorted  Napoleon 
proudly  :  "  but  is  he  honest,  and  sober,  and 
generally  obedient  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sire,  this  is  his  first  fault." 

"  *M  !  how  long  has  he  served  ?" 

"  Three  years,  last  March,  Sire." 
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A  louder  and  higher-toned  "  'M  !"  escaped 
Napoleon- — and  his  attention  was  at  the  same 
moment  attracted  by  Reaumer,  who,  with  a 
timid  step,  had  approached  the  Emperor,  and^ 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  with  clasped  hands  and 
broken  voice,  cried— 

"  Oh  !  Sire,  if  you.  .if  you  would  spare  his 
life — he  is  innocent  of— any  intention  to  desert 
— that  /  can — " 

"  Are  you  his  brother  ? "  interrupted  the 
Emperor. 

"  No,  Sire;"  answered  Reaumer,  "  his  friend 
— his  dear  friend — M 

"  And  how  know  you  what  his  intentions 
were  ?" 

"  He  told  them  me,  Sire ; — -he  only  went  last 
night  to  see  his  friends,  and  would  have  re- 
turned the  same  night, — but  that  I — I  advised 
him  to  meet  the  regiment  at  Labarre — and  I 
know — " 

"  And  what  business  hadst  thou  to  advise  a 
comrade  in  a  breach  of  duty — stand  back  to 
thy  place." 

And  Reaumer  retired,  covered  with  shame. 

Napoleon  beckoned  Jean  to  him ;  he  came, 
and  Rollo  with  him  ;  and  the  latter,  as  though 
understanding  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
man  his  master  thus  obeyed,  put  his  fore-paws 
against  his  stirrup,  and  whimpered  imploringly 
up  to  him.  Jean  looked  for  a  moment  in  the 
Emperor's  face,  but  his  gaze  drooped,  though 
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without  quailing,  beneath  that  of  the  piercing 
large  grey  eyes,  that  were  fixed  on  him. 

After  a  short  pause  Napoleon  asked-= — "Thine 
age  ? — Lie  down— down,  good  dog  !"  for  Rollo 
was  getting  importunate. 

6  Twenty-five  years,  Sire,'  Jean  answered. 

"  Why  hast  thou  disobeyed  orders  }" 

Q I  could  not  help  it,  Sire.' 

"  Couldn't  help  it !  how  dost  thou  mean  ?" 

c  I  was  so  near  my  friends — and  so  longed 
to  see  them — that  indeed  I  could  not  help  it, 
Sire.' 

"  'Tis  a  strange  excuse  : — down  !  I  say,  good 
brute  !"  but  at  the  same  moment  that  he  said 
so,  he  ungloved  his  hand,  and  gave  it  Rollo  to 
lick  :  then  after  a  short  pause,  added — "  And 
thou  sawest  thy  parents  ?" 

c  Yes,  Sire ;  and  I  was  returning  to  the  re- 
giment, when — — ' 

"Ah! — This  is  true,  Serjeant ?"  turning  to 
Colon. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  'tis  true,"  answered  he  :  "  we 
met   him   about   three   quarters    of    a   league 

from " 

u  I  need  not  have  asked,  tho'  " — interrupted 
Napoleon ; — "  the  man's  face  looks  true.  Thy 
name  ?"  again  addressing  Jean. 

'  Jean  Gavard,  Sire. — Down,  Rollo  !  I  fear 
he  is  troublesome  to  your  highness.' 

Napoleon  smiled — perhaps  at  the  title — and 
answered — "  No — no ;  poor  Rollo — he  is  a  fine 
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dog.  I  shall  enquire  into  this  affair,  Gavard  ; 
for  the  present  I  respite  thee." 

Jean  knelt  on  his  knee,  and  seized  the  Em- 
peror's hand  to  kiss  it,  but  Napoleon  said- — 

"  Stay,  stay ;  thy  dog  has  been  licking  it." 

But  this  made  no  difference  to  poor  Jean, 
who  kissed  it  eagerly,  and  when  Napoleon  drew 
it  away,  it  was  wet  with  tears  :  he  looked  on 
the  back  of  his  hand  a  moment,  and  his  lips 
compressed  themselves  as  he  did  so  : — 

"  They  are  the  tears  of  a  brave  man,  Sir ;" 
said  he,  turning  to  a  young  officer  at  his  side, 
on  whose  features  the  Emperor's  side  glance 
had  caught  a  nascent  smile  :  u  Forward !" 

And  at  full  gallop  the  party  left  the  ground. 

Jean's  feelings  at  this  sudden  escape  from 
death,  were  like  those  of  a  man  wakened  from 
a  frightful  dream,  before  his  senses  are  ye 
enough  gathered  together  to  remember  all  its 
circumstances.  Jean  had  little  time  however 
to  gather  them  on  this  occasion,  for  Reau- 
mer's  arms  were,  in  a  moment,  around  his 
neck ;  and  the  hands  of  his  comrades — those 
very  hands,  that  a  minute  before  were  about  to 
deal  him  death — were  now  gladly  grasping  his ; 
and  their  many  congratulations  on  his  escape 
ended  in  one  loud  shout  of  "  Live  the  Em- 
peror !" 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Napoleon 
mentioned   the  circumstance  to  General  S. — 
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and  found  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  all  the 
particulars  of  the  case  :  he  learnt  however  that 
Jean  did  bear  an  admirable  character  for  cou- 
rage and  steadiness  in  the  army;  and  he  said 
to  General  S. ; 

a  Well,  General,  I  think  we  must  spare  the 
man — though  I  can  spare  one  ill  enough  just 
now,  to  be  sure— methinks  you  are  a  little 
strict."  And  this  was  accompanied  by  one  of 
those  irresistible  smiles,  wherewith  Napoleon 
knew  so  well  to  sweeten  any  bitter  draught  he 
might  deem  it  needful  to  administer ;  and  he 
was  aware  that  to  find  fault,  or  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  General  S. — 's  military  arrange- 
ments was  worse  than  aloes  to  him. 

So  Jean  was  pardoned,  though  his  poor 
friend  Reaumer  was  severely  reprimanded  for 
his  conduct  in  this  affair. 

The  Emperor  after  reviewing  the  detach- 
ment, pushed  on  for  Bayonne  :  but  no  sooner 
had  the  army  reached  that  place,  than  Jean's 
regiment,  with  one  or  two  others,  was  ordered 
to  march  through  the  south  of  France  back 
into  Austria. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


On  the  6th  of  July,  1809,— the  following 
year  from  the  events  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter — the  battle  of  Wagram  was  fought  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians,  terminating 
in  the  signal  triumph  of  the  former,  and 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  then  exist- 
ing between  the  two  nations. 

On  the  night  of  that  hard-fought  day,  on  the 
battle-plain,  strewed  as  it  was  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  dying,  there  were  two  living 
and  unwounded  men,  each  muffled  up  in  a 
large  military  cloak,  in  spite  of  the  warmth  of 
the  night,  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  moon- 
shine. It  was  a  lovely  night.  The  full  moon 
rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and  shone  so  brightly, 
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that  she  paled  all  the  surrounding  stars,  which 
came  within  the  influence  of  her  lustre  :  and 
this  moonlit  stillness,  only  occasionally  broken 
by  the  faint  moan  of  some  wounded  wretch, 
formed  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  scene  of 
tumultuous  carnage,  which  the  same  spot,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  exhibited. 

The  two  officers  continued  pacing  up  and 
down  an  area  of  a  few  yards,  that  was  unen- 
cumbered by  bodies, — though  not  unstained  by 
blood, — for  a  few  minutes?  in  silence.  At  last 
the  shorter  of  the  two  stopped,  his  companion 
followed  his  example,  and  the  former  said,  in 
French — 

"Very  extraordinary,  they  return  not.  Step 
to  the  village,  and  learn  if  there  be  any  news 
of  them.     Make  haste." 

His  companion  departed,  without  making 
answer.  The  remaining  officer  again  began 
pacing  up  and  down — paused — to  loosen  the 
cloak,  so  as  to  let  it  hang  about  his  shoulders, 
that  the  cool  night  air  might  more  freely  come 
to  him  5 — and  then  folding  his  arms  over  his 
chest,  and  bending  his  head  down,  again  began 
his  measured  walk.  He  wore  the  uniform  of 
an  officer  of  the  chasseurs — a  green  coat,  with 
broad  red  facing,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and 
cut  from  about  mid-breast  straight  down  to 
the  skirts ;  a  golden  epaulette  on  each  shoul- 
der ;  a  large  star  was  embroidered  on  his  left 
breast;  and,  of  two  orders  that  hung  by  its 
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side,  one  was  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
attached  to  its  tricolored  cordon  :  his  breeches 
were  of  a  light  colour,  and  his  boots  reached 
to  above  the  knee ;  a  flat  cocked  hat  was  on 
his  head,  and  a  light  sword  by  his  side. 

As  he  walked  up  and  down,  he  repeatedly 
and  rapidly  took  large  pinches  of  snuff 
from  one  of  his  waistcoat  pockets,  where 
it  seemed  to  be  carried  loosely — his  step  be- 
came more  hurried — till  he  suddenly  stopped 
quite  short — looked  up  to  the  bright  skies 
above  him  —  uttered  a  deep  sigh  —  again 
took  snuff — and  then  again  folded  his  arms, 
and  drooped .  his  head,  and  resumed  his  walk. 
He  did  not  however  continue  it  many  turns, 
for  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  groan  seem- 
ingly close  at  his  feet.  He  turned  to  that  di- 
rection, and  saw  the  face  of  a  man  evidently 
writhing  with  intense  anguish,  whose  features, 
— pale,  save  where  the  blood,  clotting  from  a 
gash  in  the  temple,  covered  them, — were  ren- 
dered quite  ghastly  by  the  cold — unearthly  moon- 
shine, that  rested  on  them.  Even  while  the 
gazer  gazed,  a  change  came  over  that  pale  face 
— it  became  convulsed — the  mouth,  and  cheeks, 
and  eye-brows  worked  up  and  down,  casting  a 
shade  of  darkness  over  the  features — and  then 
settled  down  into  the  sallow  stiffness  of  death. 

"  Horrible  !"  cried  the  officer,  shrugging  up 
his  shoulders,  and  turning  on  his  heel.  "  It  is 
horrible  indeed — all  this  is ;" — he  had  resumed 
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his  walk;  but  after  a  few  steps  onward,  he 
again  stopped,  and  looked  up  to  the  skies  :  "  and 
hard  indeed,  that  it  should  be  necessary  :— aye, 
necessary — not  only,  that  it  is  so  of  necessity, 
— fated ;  but  that  the  means  to  work  out  good 
ends  must  necessarily  be  so  evil — questionable 
good  too,  after  all — at  least  too  often.  For 
what  is  the  good — really  and  intrinsically — to 
him  at  whose  will  this  sacrifice  of  human  life  is 
made  ?  or  to  the  country  he  does  it  for  ? — it  is 
the  same — a  victory  is  won — another  is  added 
to  the  roll  of  a  conqueror's  triumphs — another 
bubble  to  his  draught  of  fame — But  the  good? 
is  he  individually  the  better  for  it — is  he  the 
wiser  ?  the  happier  ?  is  he  even  the  richer,  that 
some  thousand  more  acres  are  nominally  added 
to  his  possessions — that  some  thousand  more 
mortals  are  reduced  to  his  dominion — that  his 
laws  shall  be  obeyed  instead  of  another  man's 
— that  his  name  shall  be  stamped  on  a  copper 
coin,  instead  of  another's  ? — and  is  he  really  the 
better  for  this  ?  No — no — no — no — And  if  not 
he,  at  whose  instigation  and  bidding  all  this  is 
done — if  he  be  not  the  better  for  it — certainly 
they  cannot  be,  who  are  but  his  workmen: — and 
yet  they  are  paid  for  their  work ;  which  he  is 
not  for  his — save  by  restlessness — the  restless- 
ness of  his  own  heart — and  the  hate  of  many 
others — and — glory.  No  :'  but  the  conquered ; 
they  maybe — may — for  that  is  not  sure — but  they 
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may  be  bettered  by  the  change  in  their  condition; 
they  must  be  so  to  some  extent — when  whole- 
some civil  laws,  and  mercantile  regulations  put 
them  on  an  equality  with  their  conquerors— and 
they  become  as  one  people — -what  the  whole 
world  should  be  :  but  that  cannot  be  done  at 
once — or  soon — and  even  could  it — even  were 
the  good  results  tenfold — fiftyfold  greater  than 
they  are — can  be — they  would  be  heavily  coun- 
terbalanced by  all  this  evil ; — nay,  to  pass  over 
the  deaths  of  those,  who  die  on  either  side — 
perhaps  happier  in  that  lot  than  the  disabled 
for  life  ;  much  happier,  surely,  than  those — the 
parents,  the  wives,  the  children,  who  are  left 
orphaned,  widowed,  and  childless  —  may  be 
friendless,  to  struggle  with  this  world  of  war — 
many  without  help — many  without  hopes— aye^ 
and  with  hearts  broken  up — it  is  horrible. — And 
what  has  not  he  then  to  answer  for,  who  causes 
all  this  horror,  without  sure  grounds,  that  great 
good  shall  come  of  it  ?  Or  rather,  what  would 
he  not  have  to  answer  for,  were  he  not  himself 
a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  higher  workmen  ?— 
and  so  we  return  to  this  same  necessity  :  and 
after  all  it  is  his  best,  perhaps  his  only  an- 
swer, to  the  questions  of  his  own  heart. '  Yet, 
alas  !  what  does  this  avail  him  ?  They,  who  see 
not,  or  believe  not  his  fatality,  look  on  him  as 
the  first  cause,  the  creator  of  all  the  mischief 
he  only  works  out;  and  the  miseries  of  the 
miserable — the  anguish  of  the  agonized — and  the 
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curses  of  the  disappointed  or  breaking-hearted 
— are  all  scored  to  his  account—are  all  levelled 
at  his  head  :  yet  so  it  is  to  be — it  is  part  of  his 
fate — he  must  suffer  it — he  must  do  it.  Stood  I 
not  here  a  soldier  and  a  conqueror,  another 
would  have  filled  my  place ;  and  yet  no  other 
could,  since  I  am  fated  to  do  so,  fated  to  do 
deeds,  which,  while  humanity  shudders  at  per- 
haps, and  justice  execrates,  I  am  thought 
to  witness  unmoved,  untouched, — to  do  for  no 
real  end, or  no  good  one ;  and  then  to  hurry  from 
them  to  others  of  a  similar,  or  a  worse  kind : 
and  this  lot  many  envy;  when,  God  knows,  I  be- 
lieve in  my  heart,  that  more  enviable  than  mine, 
is  the  lot  of  any,  the  meanest  of  the  wretches, 
that  lie  dead — thousands — around  me.  Oh  ! 
France  !  France  !  I  will  make  thee  great — but 
it  costs  me  not  nothing." 

And  as  he  thus  said,  or  rather  thought,  tears 
trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  i  the  man  of  thou- 
sand thrones/ 

A  dog,  which  had  been  for  some  moments 
endeavouring  to  attract  his  notice,  by  moaning 
and  whining,  now  succeeded ;  and,  as  he  stooped 
to  caress  the  animal,  he  said — 

"  Ah  !  poor  beast !  what  dost  thou  amid  this 
spectacle  of  man's  inhumanity  ?" 

The  dog,  now  satisfied  in  having  gained  its 
object,  proceeded  a  few  paces  onward  \  and  then 
stopped,  and  looked  wishfully  round,  as  though 
it  expected  to  be  followed. 
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"  Poor  fellow !  lame  too !  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  they  murder  one  another,  they 
would  spare  thee — a  dog." 

The  animal  again  limped  back  to  his  side 
licked  his  hand,  went  away  a  few  paces,  again 
stopped,  turned,  and  whined. 

"What  is  it  then,  my  poor  dog?  would'st 
have  me  follow  ?  thy  master  lies  dead,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  thou  would'st  show  him  me,  and  ask 
me  how  he  came  so  ? — alas  !  I  cannot  help  thee." 
But  the  dog  returned  to  him,  and  this  time, 
as  if  not  content  with  mere  supplication,  it  laid 
hold  of  his  cloak,  and  gently  pulled  him  in  the 
direction  it  had  itself  been  going ;  having  though 
first  again  licked  his  hand  as  though  to  convince 
him  it  had  no  hostile  intention  towards  him. 
"  Well — well !  I  will  come  with  thee." 
And  they  moved  together  some  yards  through 
the  labyrinth  of  death  :  more  than  one  screaming 
raven  sprung  up  scared  from  the  ground,  as 
they  passed,  but  after  wheeling  once  or  twice  in 
the  air,  they  quietly  returned  to  batten  on  their 
scarce-cold  meal. 

At  last  the  dog  stopped  at  a  place  where  se- 
veral bodies  lay  heaped  together ;  the  sameness 
of  their  uniform,  which  was  French,  and  the 
position,  wherein  they  lay,  sufficiently  indicat- 
ing that  they  had  belonged  to  one  regiment,  and 
had  probably  fallen  simultaneously,  without 
yielding  from  their  post,  on  some  desperate 
struggle  with  the  foe.     To  one  of  these  bodies, 
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the  dog  made  its  way,  and  began  scratching  it, 
and  whining,  as  though  to  wake  his  master  from 
a  sleep  :  the  man  did  move,  slightly  turning  his 
face  upward,  and  moaning ;  and  to  the  question 
— "  Are  you  badly  wounded  ?" — he  answered — 

"  Oh  !  is  any  one  there  ? — for  God's  sake, 
give  me  a  drink  of  water, — I  am  dying  of  thirst." 

"  I  have  none ;  but  I  will  get  you  some  im- 
mediately." 

"  Oh  !  God  bless  you,  do." 

"  Where  is  your  wound  >" 

"  Here,  in  my  right  shoulder,"  said  the  man, 
writhing  as  he  spoke,  so  that  his  face  became 
fully  exposed  to  the  moonlight. 

"  Ah  ! — surely,  I  know  your  face — and  this 
dog  too — is  not  your  name" — (he  thought  a 
moment) — "  yes — Gavard  ?" 

"  Yes — yes — who  are  you  ?" 

"  A  soldier." 

"  Not  Reaumer  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Know  you  my  parents  ? — oh  !  my  dear  pa- 
rents !  and  my  dear  Ariette  !  must  I  die — with- 
out again  beholding  you  ?" 

"  Despair  not — I  know  them  not — but  I  will 
take  care  that  any  message,  you  may  have,  shall 
be  delivered  them ;  but  despair  not  of  living." 

"  Who  are  you  then  ?" 

"  The  Emperor." 

"  Oh  !  Sire  ;  are  you  wounded  ?"  and  Jean, 
with  this  confused  idea  on  his  brain,  quite  for- 
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getful  of,  or  slighting  his  own  pain  or  state, 
strove  to  spring  up. 

"  No— no — "  said  Napoleon — "  he  still — be 
tranquil — I  will  send  you  water  and  assistance 
— Hola !"  he  cried,  raising  his  voice,  as  he  heard 
many  others,  speaking  in  a  low,  but  anxious 
tone,  at  some  distance  from  him. — "  Is  that 
you,  Las  Cases  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sire,  where  are  you }" 

«  Here/' 

Las  Cases  joined  him,  and  began — "  Oh  Sire  ! 

we  were  beginning  to  be  alarmed  at  not " 

when  Napoleon  interrupted  him,  by  demanding 
sharply, — 

"  What  news  ?  the  scouts — have  they  re- 
turned ?" 

"  Yes,  Sire,  the  enemy  are  still  in  rapid  re- 
treat in  every  direction.,, 

"  Good  ! — good  !"  cried  Napoleon,  rubbing 
his  hands  briskly,  while  his  eyes  glistened  visibly 
with  delight :  and  the  wounded  man  and  his 
dog — and  the  many  dead  around  him — and  the 
feelings  the  scene  had  called  up  in  his  mind, 
— were  all  drowned  in  that  moment's  flood  of 
triumph. 

He  turned,  and  gave  some  hasty  directions 
to  the  officers,  who  had  come  on  the  ground 
with  Las  Cases,  and  was  leaving  it  with  the 
latter,  when  Hollo,  by  a  whimper,  seemed  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  promise. 

"  Ah  God  !— -I  had  forgotten  thee,  and  th^ 
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poor  master :  oh  !  ah  !  Burgoyne," — address- 
ing a  surgeon,  who  happened  to  be  present — 
"  see  to  this  man's  wounds — yourself,  mind — 
let  him  be  taken  to  my  ward — And  you  may  find 
an  exercise  for  your  humanity  too  in  curing 
his  poor  dog.  Farewell,  Gavard — if  we  should 
not  meet  again." 

But  Gavard  made  no  answer.  He  had  fainted 
from  excess  of  pain  5  and  was  thus  borne  off  the 
field — his  dog  making  no  resistance,  for  he 
knew  their  purpose  was  friendly. 

As  Napoleon  walked  to  head-quarters  with 
Las  Cases,  he  said ; — "  See  that  that  man's  dis- 
missal be  made  out :  his  name's  Jean  Gavard — 
and  he  comes  from  some  village — Chantelle,  I 
think — no,  Charolle, — in  the  department  Haute 
Vienne.  He  is  a  brave  soldier,  but  miserable 
at  being  away  from  his  friends : — it  would'nt 
do  for  you  or  me,  Las  Cases,  to  catch  this  ma- 
lady— nor,  my  faith  !  amiable  as  it  may  be,  to 
encourage  it  in  others.  No  matter.  That  dog 
you  saw,  has  now  helped  to  save  his  master's 
life  twice,  to  my  knowledge  : — this  last  time  the 
poor  man  would  certainly  have  died  where  he 
lay,  had  not  the  faithful  animal  absolutely  forced 
me  to  his  master's  side."  He  paused  a  little — 
took  a  pinch  or  two  of  snuff,  and  then  added — 
"And  yet  they  say,  dogs  have  no  souls." 


L  3 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


Jean  recovered  but  slowly  from  his  wound  : 
though  owing  to  the  high  recommendation,  he 
had  received,  he  met  with  every  possible  atten- 
tion. He  did  not  see  the  Emperor  again,  as  the 
latter  left  Wagram  for  Vienna,  the  night  of 
their  rencontre  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that 
place  in  a  day  or  two,  in  the  pursuit  of  new 
conquests,  and  triumphs,  which  led  him  finally 
on  to  his  defeat  and  downfall. 

Rollo  was  well  long  before  his  master  :  his 
wound  had  been  occasioned  by  a  sabre  cut  in- 
flicted wantonly  on  him  by  an  Austrian  hussar, 
as  he  was  lying  by  his  master's  side  after  the 
latter  had  fallen ;  for  the  poor  brute  had,  till 
that  moment,  remained   unhurt  amid  all  the 
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confusion  of  the  battle,  during  which  he  had 
never  quitted  his  master.  Reaumer,  who  was 
lying  close  by,  also  wounded,  had  seen  the 
blow,  and  retaliated  on  the  aggressor  by  ano- 
ther, with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket,  which 
had  felled  him  senseless  to  the  ground  :  and 
with  this  exertion  Reaumer  had  died. 

As  soon  as  Jean  was  well  enough  to  be  able 
to  walk,  no  representations  on  the  part  of  his 
medical  attendants  could  induce  him  to  remain 
any  longer  confined :  he  said,  he  had  his  dis- 
missal, and  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  army,  but  had  a  free  right  to  think  and 
act  for  himself;  yet  all  this  was  said,  though 
resolutely,  without  a  tinge  of  stubbornness  or 
unthankfulness ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of 
August  he  started  on  his  long  march  home- 
ward— a  journey  of  more  than  600  miles — 
but  the  distance  deterred  him  not.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  first  by  short*  journies,  lengthening 
them  by  degrees,  as  his  strength  increased, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  predic- 
tion of  the  surgeon,  it  did  rapidly  :  the  thought 
of  returning  home  was  a  panacea  to  him. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  he  reached 
Labarre,  and  failed  not  to  visit  the  spot,  where 
he  had  been  so  almost  miraculously  saved — 
for  he  felt  that  his  saving  there  had  been  more 
extraordinary  than  any  he  had  ever  met  with — 
than  that,  which  had  kept  him  safe  amid  many 
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battles, — even  than  that,  which  had  saved  him 
on  the  plains  of  Wagram. 

The  scene  looked  not  the  same,  as  when  he 
had  last  beheld  it ;  for  then  it  had  been  clothed 
in  the  varied  pomp  of  living  autumn,  whereas  it 
now  lay  death-like  beneath  a  white  shroud  of 
early  snow ;  and  yet  how  much  lovelier  did  it 
now  seem  to  him,  than  on  the  former  occasion. 
— The  dismounted  cannon,  he  remembered  to 
have  gazed  on  during  his  trial,  had  been  re- 
moved— but  the  grave,  that  had  been  dug  to 
receive  his  body,  was  still  there,  though  nearly 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds  :  by  the  side 
thereof  he  knelt  down,  and  poured  forth  a 
hearty  tribute  of  thanksgiving  to  his  Maker 
and  Saviour. 

This  done,  although  it  was  already  late  in  the 
evening,  and  beginning  to  snow  again,  and  he 
had  walked  very  far  that  day ;  he  proceeded 
on  his  route  to  Charolle  :  but  his  dog  seemed 
more  weary  than  himself,  and  indeed  so  tho- 
roughly worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  Jean  could 
hardly  induce  him  to  follow :  more  than  once 
the  poor  animal  sat  down  on  the  road,  and 
whined,  as  though  entreating  his  master  to 
pause,  and  rest.  As  they  passed  over  the  old 
stone  bridge,  at  the  side  of  which  Jean  had  so 
nearly  fallen  asleep,  on  the  morning  when  he 
had  last  gone  that  road  ;  the  dog  turned  down 
to  the  same  spot,  where  they  had  formerly  lain; 
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and  neither  by  coaxing  nor  by  scolding  could 
his  master  persuade  him  to  leave  the  place. 
He  went  down  therefore,  and  took  the  dog  in 
his  arms,  saying — 

( Well,  Rollo,  if  thou  wilt  not  walk,  I  must 
carry  thee,  for  we  must  get  to  our  house  to- 
night/ 

He  carried  the  dog  about  a  half  mile,  and 
then  again  set  him  down.  The  animal  seemed 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  rest ;  and  for 
some  time  continued  to  follow  steadily : — but 
at  length  he  again  slackened  his  pace — stopped 
— whined  and  moaned,  as  if  to  declare  his  in- 
ability to  proceed  further. 

'  Nay — nay,  dear  Rollo,'  said  his  master, 
'  see — there  are  the  hills,  that  shut  dear  Cha- 
rolle  from  our  sight :'  (for  covered  as  they 
were  with  snow,  they  were  easily  discernible 
against  the  starless  night-sky  :) — '  we  must  not 
flag  now.' 

While  he  was  saying  these  words,  the  snow, 
which  had  been  fitfully  falling  during  his  day's 
journey,  now  came  down  with  a  strong  wind, 
beating  heavily  and  dazzlingly  in  his  face. 

'No  matter,  Rollo,'  said  Jean,  'we  have 
faced  worse  than  this— come  on,  boy; — I  will 
carry  thee  again  presently.' 

He  heard  the  dog  whine  as  if  to  answer  him; 
but  with  a  stout  and  cheerful  heart  he  himself 
kept  on  his  path ;  and  that  was  no  easy  matter, 
as   the  whole   face   of  the   country  wore   one 
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same  aspect,  and  there  were  no  hedges  to  point 
out  the  limits  of  the  road ;  added  to  which 
was  the  now  increasing  impossibility  of  seeing 
objects  even  at  a  few  yards  before  him.  Jean 
became  bewildered,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

(  What's  to  be  done  now,  my  poor  Rollo  ?' 
said  he  :  he  turned  round  as  he  spoke  to  the 
dog,  but  he  was  not  with  him ; — he  whistled — 
he  called — but  the  dog  came  not. 

6  Poor  Rollo  !'  said  Jean — c  how  fatigued 
thou  art.' 

He  called  again,  but  still  the  dog  not  coming, 
he  began  to  feel  uneasy :  he  endeavoured  to 
retrace  his  steps,  but  lost  his  way  in  the  open 
field  :  he  kept  on  calling  his  dog,  and  at  inter- 
vals trying  to  listen,  but  the  snow  whirling  in 
his  face  and  ears  hindered  him  from  hearing 
any  thing  :  at  length  he  thought  he  heard  a  low 
moan  not  far  from  him ;  he  bent  his  steps  in 
the  direction,  whence  he  thought  it  proceeded, 
— again  listened — but  all  was  still ; — he  called 
Rollo  again — and  then  again  distinctly  heard 
the  moan — but  to  the  right  of  the  spot  whither 
he  had  come  ; — he  turned  thither,  and  guided 
by  the  faint  moaning,  which  he  now  plainly 
and  continuously  heard,  came  to  a  small  thorn- 
bush,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  low  bank, 
which  sloped,  so  as  to  afford  a  shelter  from 
the  wind  and  drifting  snow; — and  here  in  a 
hollow,  which  plainly  he  had  scooped  out  for 
himself  in  the  frozen  snow— lay  poor  Rollo  : — 
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he  rose,  when  he  saw  his  master — staggered 
towards  him — and  fell  again. 

'  My  God  P  cried  Jean  quite  loud — c  my 
poor  dog  is  dying  ! — Rollo  ! — Rollo  ! — do  not 
die — come  home  with  me,  Rollo  : — I  will  carry 
thee  all  the  way — do  not  die — oh  !  dear  Rollo/ 

He  knelt  down,  and  tried  to  raise  the  dog ; 
but  he  plainly  resisted  his  endeavours — moaned 
sadly — and  licked  his  master's  hands,  and  face 
— which,  steeped  in  tears,  Jean  bent  down  so 
as  almost  to  lie  on  the  dog's  side. 

<Oh!  Rollo,  Rollo'— he  cried— <  my  friend  ! 
my  saviour  !  what  would  I  not  give  to  save 
thee  —  oh  !  Rollo — Rollo  !  my  poor — poor 
dog.' 

He  folded  the  beast  in  his  arms ;  Rollo  gave 
one  last  moan — and,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
old  age,  breathed  his  last  on  Jean's  breast. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  old  Gavard's 
family  circle,  which  had  been  enlarged  by  ano- 
ther degree,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  girl,  were 
sitting  down  to  their  morning  meal,  they  were 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  appearance  of 
their  dear  Jean.  He  entered  the  room  with  a 
dejected  air;  his  jacket  was  off,  notwithstand- 
ing the  coldness  of  the  morning,  and  folded 
round  a  large  bundle  which  he  carried  in  his 
arms:  to  all  their  outcries  of  wonder  and  joy 
he  made  no  answer,  but  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  laid  his  bundle  carefully  in  another  by  its 
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side — pointed  to  it — and  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears. 

It  was  Rollo's  carcase ;  he  had  carried  itfor 
nearly  four  leagues,  for  he  had  wandered  about 
with  it  till  dawn,  in  vain  endeavours  to  regain 
the  road  to  Charolle. 

That  afternoon  the  body  of  the  faithful  crea- 
ture was  buried  by  Jean  himself  under  the 
roots  of  the  old  beech  tree,  which  has  been 
more  than  once  before  spoken  of.  And  this 
spot  remained  thenceforward  more  than  ever  a 
favourite  with  Jean. 

After  a  time  he  again  took  to  his  occupa- 
tion of  shepherd;  but  he  never  would  have 
another  dog ;  nor,  in  spite  of  all  the  hints  and 
remonstrances  of  his  family,  and  even  the  good- 
natured  jeers  of  Ariette  herself — and  all  the  little 
coquetries  and  cap-settings  of  his  female  neigh- 
bours, could  he  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a 
wife.  And,  in  revenge,  the  latter  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  Le  Garqon  Faineant,  which  may 
be  translated  The  Sluggard  Bachelor. 
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"  You  have  undertaken  an  arduous  task,  Sir, 
but  my  thorough  knowledge  of  your  character 
leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  I  have  acted 
wisely  in  the  choice  I  have  made  of  a  companion 
for  my  sons." 

The  person  thus  addressed  bowed,  filled  his 
glass  with  claret,  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from 
his  host,  and  replied — "  You  have  done  me  the 
honor,  Sir  James,  to  depute  to  me  a  charge 
from  which  you  confess  you  yourself  would 
shrink ;  but  I  believe  your  feelings  arise  more 
from  your  experience  of  the  dangers  atten- 
dant upon  young  people  at  their  introduction  to 
the  world,  as  'tis  called,  than  from  any  doubts 
of  your  sons'  affection  for  you  ;  or  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  dispositions." 

Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  stared  at  the  speaker 
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— swallowed  three  strawberries—and  wondered 
"  where  the  devil  the  boys  were/' 

That  an  habitually  elegant  man  should  be  so 
easily  surprised  into  such  an  impatient  expres- 
sion somewhat  puzzled  his  companion,  who, 
however,  wisely  concluded  that  he  had  touched 
a  wrong  chord,  and,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions, 
made  the  matter  worse,  by  his  anxiety  to  repair 
his  error: — his  observation — "They  are  very 
fine  young  men,  Sir  James,  and  you  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  them" — was  met  by  the  Baronet 
with  a  frown,  and  a  hasty  exclamation — 

"  Young  men  !  Mr.  Rivers — mere  boys !  why 
Charles  is  not  yet  seventeen — and  Arthur.  ." 

"  Will  be  twenty  to-morrow," — interrupted 
their  tutor — for  such  he  was. 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued.  — •  Sir 
James  Fitzmaurice  rose — 'Walked  across  the 
room — and  threw  open  the  window — the  move- 
ment was  not  so  rapid,  but  that  he  had  time  to 
catch  the  reflection  of  his  own  manly  figure,  and 
still  handsome  countenance,  in  an  opposite  mir- 
ror, and  the  effect  upon  his  mind  seemed  to  be, 
that  he  was  yet  young  enough  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion that  he  could  possibly  be  the  father  of  a 
youth  just  twenty  years  of  age — and  as  he  re- 
collected, that  his  sons  were  about  to  leave 
England  for  some  years  to  pursue  their  studies 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  travel  through  the  Conti- 
nent, he  almost  smiled  at  the  previous  thought 
which  had  induced  him,  though  so  momentarily, 
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to  consult  the  said  looking-glass.  He  resumed 
his  seat,  filled  a  bumper  to  '  the  boys' '  health — 
and  resumed  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Rivers 
— expressed  something  like  regret  that  he  had 
hitherto  kept  them  so  secluded  from  the  world 
— admitted  that  he  had  been  somewhat  severe 
with  them — but  satisfied  his  conscience  by  stat- 
ing that  they  would  the  more  appreciate  the 
novelty  of  the  change  they  were  about  to  enjoy 
— made  final  arrangements  about  their  depar- 
ture, which  was  to  take  place  within  a  few  days, 
and  when  Mr.  Rivers  rose  to  wish  the  Baronet 
good  night,  it  was  with  a  tolerable  conviction 
that  the  sooner  he  took  his  leave,  the  more 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  that  gentleman — whose 
life  of  continual  excitement  and  gaiety  made  a 
tete-a-tete  dinner  with  his  sons'  tutor  somewhat 
more  tedious  than  his  temper  could  well  brook. 
Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  had  married  at  an 
early  age,  and  with  every  prospect  of  more  hap- 
piness than  such  marriages  usually  produce; 
but  the  birth  of  his  second  son,  which  had  been 
anticipated  with  feelings  which  parents  only  can 
understand,  brought  with  it  the  sad  and  un- 
timely fate  of  the  mother— she  died.  For  a 
time  the  grief  of  her  husband  was,  like  liis  affec- 
tion for  her — intense  and  all-absorbing — and 
the  sight  of  his  infant  son  drove  him  almost  to 
madness — seeming  to  remind  him  only  of  the 
treasure  he  had  lost ;  without  a  thought,  that 
the  child  might,  hereafter,  be  a  source  of  com- 
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fort  and  pleasure  to  him — nor  did  he  in  fact 
shew  any  interest  for  the  elder  boy — his  whole 
soul  was  engrossed  by  the  one  fatal  blow — and, 
after  some  months,  he  consigned  the  two  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  some  rich  relations,  and 
quitted  England  with  a  sort  of  desperate  resolu- 
tion to  lose  sight  of  all,  that  could  bring  to  his 
mind  the  u  scenes  of  happier  days."  He  soon, 
however,  found  that  busy  memory  held  her 
sway  as  potently  over  him  in  foreign  lands — 
totally  unable  to  bear  up  against  recollections 
of  the  past,  he  sought  the  dangerous  refuge  of 
society  and  excitement — and,  at  scarcely  five 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  plunged  recklessly 
into  all  the  alluring  dissipation  of  the  higher 
classes  in  France  and  Germany;  thus,  Sir  James 
Fitzmaurice  became  an  altered  man.  All  the 
warm  feelings,  which  in  earlier  years  had  pro- 
duced happiness,  were  now  wasted  and  dead- 
ened, or  turned  to  such  pursuits  as  failed  to 
bring  but  satiety  and  weariness.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  eight  years  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  wife's  uncle, 
with  whom  his  sons  had  been  left,  and  who  had 
bequeathed  to  the  young  Arthur  and  Charles 
the  whole  of  his  property,  subjected  in  some 
degree  to  their  father's  restriction  in  the  event 
of  their  becoming  unworthy  so  fine  a  fortune. 
The  good  old  gentleman  taking  care  to  specify 
in  his  will  such  and  such  enormities  to  be  con- 
sidered  proofs   of   unworthiness :     written  in 
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the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  but  wholly  unneces- 
sary, as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  excellent 
dispositions  of  his  young  nephews,  and  the 
sound  method  of  education,  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed for  them.  The  arrival  of  their  father  was 
anticipated  by  them  with  a  mixture  of  dread 
and  pleasure  which  drew  their  thoughts  consi- 
derably from  the  melancholy  occasion  of  his 
coming.  They  had  been  taught  by  their  uncle 
to  think  and  to  speak  often  of  him — though  the 
excellent  old  man  could  not  but  feel,  that  Sir 
James  Fitzmaurice  acted  most  strangely  in  so 
completely  resigning  them  to  other  hands.  It 
is  true  his  letters  were  frequent ;  and  his  enqui- 
ries relative  to  his  children  were  such,  as  to  be- 
tray more  anxiety-  about  them,  than  his  actions 
proved. 

He  arrived — and  could  their  worthy  pro- 
tector have  witnessed  the  meeting,  he  would 
have  died  more  happily,  under  the  conviction 
that  his  young  favourites  had  found  in  their 
father  all  the  good  qualities  that  belonged  in 
by-gone  years  to  the  husband  of  his  niece. — 
And,  to  do  the  Baronet  justice,  he  did  feel  most 
deeply  and  strongly,  as  he  clasped  his  chil- 
dren to  his  heart.  He  started  as  he  gazed 
upon  his  youngest  boy,  and,  in  vain,  tried  to 
check  the  tears,  which  forced  themselves  down 
his  cheeks,  as  he  traced  the  strong  resemblance 
which  the  child  bore  to  its  long-lost  mother. — 
For  a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  his  sons  with 
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a  fondness  which  gave  promise  that  his  heart 
was  still  proof  against  the  ordeal  which  it  had 
passed  in  other  lands. — This  was,  however,  but 
a  passing  ebullition,  called  forth  by  the  strong 
power  of  early  associations — and  a  few  months 
only  intervened,  when  he  was  again  in  the  gay 
world  and  courted  by  the  "  dear  five  hundred 
friends,"  who  are  always  ready  to  flatter  and 
ruin  those,  whose  inconsiderateness  may  lead 
them  into  the  vortex  of  London  society. — A 
handsome  widower,  a  baronet  with  a  large  for- 
tune— and  a  proverbially  attractive  house — 
was  not  likely  to  be  permitted  to  dispose  of 
his  own  time — or  to  choose  his  own  pursuits — 
when  once  he  had  entered  into  the  routine  of 
fashionable  life. — He  was  easily  persuaded  to 
place  his  sons  under  the  care  of  a  tutor,  and  to 
send  them  to  reside  upon  his  estate  in  Somer- 
mersetshire,  where  he  only  visited  them  when 
he  could  fill  the  house  with  "  gentlemen  sports- 
men," or  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  shew 
himself  for  a  week  among  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  his  own  tenants. — Fortunately  for 
Arthur  and  Charles,  the  person  chosen  to  su- 
perintend their  studies  was  well  qualified  for 
such  a  charge. — Mr.  Rivers  had  received  a  li- 
beral and  sound  education,  but  without  imbib- 
ing the  scholastic  manner  or  habits  usually  the 
attendants  of  those  who,  like  him,  are  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  instruct  others.  His  prin- 
ciples were    steady  and   firm  without  prejudice 
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or  violence  :•?— quiet,  but  affable,  in  his  manner, 
lie  soon  endeared  himself  to  his  young  pupils — 
and  by  his  kindness  made  them  forget  the 
thought  of  a  tutor,  whilst  they  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  friend. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  each  succeeding  one 
brought  increased  restlessness  to  Sir  James 
Fitzmaurice — he  grew  weary  of  the  pleasures 
which  once  he  so  eagerly  sought — he  felt  that 
he  was  wasting  his  life  and  health;  and  though 
he  scarcely  acknowledged,  even  to  himself,  that 
such  was  the  fact — he  sometimes  wished  he 
had  that  hold  upon  his  sons'  hearts,  which 
could  make  him  desirable  to  them  as  a  compa- 
nion ;  that  he  might  fly  to  them  as  a  resource 
from  the  frivolities  around  him — but  he  too 
well  knew  that  his  conduct  towards  them  had 
not  been  such  as  to  claim  their  confidence  or 
regard-  At  length  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  thoughts 
and  actions — and  caused  him  to  determine  upon 
sending  his  sons,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rivers, 
to  pass  some  years  abroad — upon  pretence  of 
gratifying  their  great  desire  to  travel ;  but  in 
reality  to  avoid  being  reminded  by  the  presence 
of  two  very  fine  young  men  that  he  was  their 
father — and  that  the  unwelcome  age  of  forty- 
five  was  fast  approaching  upon  him — or,  rather, 
he  imagined  that  the  good  people  around  him, 
would  never  suspect  the  latter  fact,  were  it 
not,  that  the  fine  features  of  his  eldest  son  had 
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somehow  of  late  often  contrived  to  obtrude 
themselves  by  his  side,  when  the  comparison 
he  dreaded  was  rather  detrimental  to  his  own 
schemes — and  thereforehe  took  the  certain  means 
of  the  arrangement  before  stated,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  such  very  disagreeable  disparagement. 
A  few  weeks  previous  to  this  resolution,  Sir 
James  Fitzmaurice  had  gone  upon  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion into  Wales — at  the  pressing  invitation  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  engaged  with  him 
in  a  similar  pursuit  in  Somersetshire  —  but 
whose  family  was  not  personally  known  to 
him.  When  he  arrived  at  Penmoor — the  es- 
tate of  his  sporting  friend— he  found  a  large 
party  domesticated  in  the  house — and  after  a 
due  introduction  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Vernon, 
the  wife  and  only  daughter  of  his  host,  he  had 
leisure  to  recognize  many  of  the  visitors,  by 
whom  he  was  received  as  a  most  welcome  ad- 
dition to  their  circle — and  in  less  than  four 
days  he  was  trying  to  persuade  Colonel  Ver- 
non to  assist  him  in  exchanging  Fitzmaurice 
Lodge  for  an  estate  adjoining  Penmoor — hav- 
ing made  a  sudden  discovery  that  climbing  the 
Welch  mountains  was  the  finest  exercise  in  the 
world — how  far  he  had  been  led  to  this  belief 
by  hearing  it  daily  asserted  by  the  smiling  lips 
of  Emma  Vernon,  we  leave  to  the  surmises  of 
wiser  heads. — She  was,  in  truth,  a  creature 
formed  to  lead  to  any  creed  she  pleased — one 
of  Nature's  most  fantastic  works. — Born  to  as- 
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fconish  the  cold,  proper  beings  of  every  day- 
life — who  "  envy  the  perfection,  they  cannot 
reach,"  and  heartlessly  condemn  that  which 
they  cannot  understand  : — she  was  the  delight 
of  those  who  can  appreciate  the  brilliant  work- 
ings of  a  higher  intellect  and  the  outbursts 
of  a  generous  and  noble  heart. — Guileless  her- 
self, she  believed  all  around  her  to  be  equally 
sincere — she  felt  warmly  and  kindly  towards 
her  fellow-creatures,  and  she  was  yet  too  young 
to  have  experienced  the  bitterness  of  the  pang 
which  accompanies  the  first  conviction,  that 
smiling  faces  and  ostensibly  friendly  words, 
but  too  often  serve  to  conceal  unprovoked  ma- 
lice and  dislike.  Emma  Vernon  was  not 
handsome — her  countenance  possessed  none 
of  the  regularity  or  rules  usually  considered 
requisite  to  form  what  is  called  a  beauty — in 
short  its  great  attraction  consisted  in  the  very 
absence  of  the  fixed  rules — she  owed  her  love- 
liness to  expression ;  and  with  such  a  mind  and 
heart  there  was  ample  scope  for  its  variety. 
Her  bright  sunny  eyes  almost  gave  utterance  to 
her  thoughts,  before  her  lips  could  speak  them ; 
and  though  usually  sparkling  and  joyous,  there 
were  moments  when  all  the  intense  feeling  of 
her  nature  would  be  betrayed  by  one  rapid  but 
long-to-be-remembered  glance.  Her  figure  was 
such  as  "  Sculptors  love  to  look  upon ;"  the 
general  vivacity  and  playfulness  of  her  manner 
formed  a  strong  and  unexpected  contrast  from 
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the  less  frequently  displayed,  but  equally  natural 
dignity,  which  characterised  her.  Accustomed 
as  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  had  been  to  look  upon 
women  as  an  acute,  rather  than  an  interested^ 
observer ;  his  practised  eye  soon  discovered  and 
appreciated  the  peculiar  and  genuine  worth  of 
Emma  Vernon.  He  saw  the  germs  of  talent 
and  excellence,  which  required  but  the  careful 
and  judicious  guidance  of  an  object,  whom  she 
could  respect  and  love,  to  make  her  every  thing 
that  even  the  "  unconscionable  monster  man" 
could  hope  for  in  this  uncertain  world.  He  de- 
termined to  make  her  his  wife — he  forgot,  for 
the  moment,  the  existence  of  his  sons — he 
heeded  not  the  difference  of  years,  which  might 
entitle  him  to  be  the  father,  rather  than  the  hus- 
band of  Emma  Vernon.  He  had  not  lived  so 
long  in  the  gay  world,  without  being  tolerably 
aware,  from  frequent  success>  of  his  own  powers 
of  pleasing  ;  and  he  already  saw  that  his  atten- 
tions were  received  with  evident  gratification  by 
her  whom  he  thus  suddenly,  but  seriously,  re- 
solved should  be  the  companion  of  his  future 
life,  and  the  solace  of  days,  which  were  becom- 
ing burthensome  to  him,  from  the  satiety  of 
those  enjoyments,  to  which  he  had  formerly 
flown  as  a  resource  from  bitter  grief.  It  were 
needless  to  detail  the  progress  of  his  suit — his 
visit  at  Penmoor  was  lengthened  from  an  in- 
tended fortnight  to  six  weeks  ;  then  again,  after 
an  interval  of  some  days  only,  he  was  once  more 
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&n  inmate  of  Colonel  Vernon's  house ;  and 
with  the  perfect  understanding  and  consent  of 
•all  parties  concerned,  that  a  very  few  months 
should  see  him  the  husband  of  Emma  Vernon. 
In  the  mean  time  he  made  full  arrangements  with 
his  son's  tutor  that  they  should  live  abroad,  until 
such  time  as  their  age  and  inclinations  might 
lead  them  to  form  connexions  for  themselves, 
and  prevent  them  from  interfering  in  any  way 
with  their  father's  newly  founded  plans.  The 
fortune  left  to  them  by  their  uncle  was  ample, 
and  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  added  to  it  the 
former  property  of  their  mother ;  thus  making 
them,  perhaps  somewhat  injudiciously,  inde- 
pendent of  him.  In  all  these  decisions  he 
breathed  not  a  syllable  to  Mr.  Rivers,  nor  to 
his  sons,  of  his  approaching  marriage — he  could 
scarcely  account  even  to  himself  for  his  reluct- 
ance to  communicate  such  an  important  event ; 
but  as  it  was  not  to  take  place  until  some 
little  time  after  their  departure,  he  determined 
to  give  them  intelligence  of  it  by  letter — as  an 
easier  mode  of  conveying  what,  upon  the 
whole,  he  admitted  to  be  a  somewhat  startling 
piece  of  information.  Arthur  and  Charles 
Fitzmaurice  took  leave  of  their  father  with 
warmer  feelings  towards  him,  than  he  could 
give  them  time  to  express.  His  own  became 
too  powerful  as  he  looked  upon  them,  about 
to  rush  into  all  the  uncertain  pleasures,  but 
too  certain  dangers  of  life.     The  thought   of 
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former  days  came  over  him  :  he  too  had  quitted 
England,  and  for  what*?  The  wonderful  power 
which  memory  has  of  bringing  back,  unbidden, 
the  anguish  cf  by-gone  years,  and  concen- 
trating it  in  the  space  of  a  moment,  was 
painfully  felt  by  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice.  He 
hastily  subdued  a  rising  tear,  uttered  his 
parting  words,  to  the  three  travellers,  in  a 
tone  of  voice,  which  ill  accorded  with  his 
agitated  manner;  and,  as  soon  as  their  car- 
riage rolled  away,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse 
and  gallopped  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  at 
a  pace  which  brought  all  the  high  courage  of 
the  fine  animal  he  rode  into  play ;  as  if  the 
violence  of  the  exercise  would  be  an  antidote 
to  that  of  his  own  excited  feelings. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  as 
Mr.  Rivers  was  lounging,  on  an  intensely 
hot  day,  under  the  shade  of  the  largest  trees 
he  could  find  at  a  beautiful  village  in  the  south 
of  France,  his  servant  gave  him  a  packet  of  let- 
ters. "Ha  !  news  from  England  1"  he  exclaimed 
— this  drew  the  attention  of  his  companions. 
Arthur  was  at  a  little  distance,  stretched  on  the 
grass,  and  reading  some  verses,  which  he  had 
just  scribbled,  to  his  brother  5  whose  employ- 
ment of  twitching  up,  with  an  ebony  cane,  the 
wild  flowers,  which  grew  around  them,  betok- 
ened as  little  interest,  as  any  young  poet  might 
require   to   stay  his  vanity.      They,   however? 
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started  up,  and  eagerly  seized  their  respective 
share  of  the  contents  of  the  packet.  "  Why, 
Charles,  here  is  a  letter  from  ray  father  directed 
to  us  both,"  observed  Arthur,  as  he  quickly 
broke  the  seal,  Charles  leaned  over  his  brother's 
shoulder,  and  their  countenances  soon  bespoke 
the  astonishment  with  which  they  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  My  dear  boys, 

a  As  you  continually  see  our  English 
"  papers,  most  probably  you  have  already  met 
u  with  the  account  of  my  recent  marriage.  The 
"  engagements  consequent  upon  it,  have  left  me 
"  no  time  to  give  you  earlier  intelligence  of  it. 
"  By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter,  I  shall  be 
"  quietly  settled  down  at  your  old  home  in  So  - 
"  mersetshire.  By  the  bye,  Arthur,  Lady  Fitz- 
"  maurice  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  your  pony, 
"  and  I  am  sure  your  gallantry  will  induce  you 
w  to  solicit  her  acceptance  of  it.  I  am  glad  to 
"  hear  you  are  both  doing  well. 

"  Your  affectionate  Father, 
"  James  Fitzmaurice." 

Some  two  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
foregoing  events  a  youth  was  seen  slowly  advanc- 
ing on  horseback  along  one  of  the  many  roman- 
tic passes  leading  through  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains— he  seemed  inwardly  and  deeply  agitated 
by  contending  feelings  — and  utterly  regardless 
of  external  objects — until  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
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road  brought  to  his  view  a  lonely  but  beautiful 
cottage. — He   instantly    dashed   forward   at   a 
gallop ;  in  a  few  moments  he  had  alighted  and 
with   hurried   steps  approached  a  female  who 
had   evidently  expected   his   arrival,   and  had 
crossed  the  lawn  from  her  cottage  to  meet  him. 
It  would  have   been   difficult  to  determine  in 
what  relation  these   individuals   stood  towards 
each  other.     The   quiet,   yet   not  uninterested 
manner   of  the  lady  gave  no  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery.— The  gentleman  as  little  betrayed  aught 
that  could  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  his  pre- 
vious  train   of  thought — yet   there  was  a  re- 
straint— an  apparent  hesitation  which  bespoke 
more  than  a  mere  common-place  acquaintance, 
whilst   it  set   aside  all  notion   that  the   young 
man  could  claim  the  title  of  husband — brother 
— or  even  acknowledged  lover  of  the  young  and 
interesting   being  before  him. — Yet  a  lover  he 
was,  ardent — impassioned — though  unaccepted 
by  the   object   of  his  adoration. — and  almost 
hateful  to  himself,  as  he  reflected  upon  his  ill- 
placed  passion  and  the  probable  termination  of 
it.     Hitherto  in  her   presence  he  had  curbed 
his  wild  feelings,  though  at  each  succeeding  in- 
terview  he   found   the   task   more  difficult. — 
"  How  can  I  thank  you  for  thus  sacrificing 
your  time  to  one  who   has  no  claim  upon  you 
— save  that   you  are  my  countryman — but  tell 
me,  Sir,  in  pity,  have  you   yet  brought  news  of 
my  husband?" — the  lady  enquired.— 
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The  young  man  bit  his  lip — reddened — stam- 
mered a  few  words  of  regret  that  no  letters  had  as 
yet  arrived — affected  suddenly  to  recollect  that  his 
horse  was  standing  unattended  at  the  gate,  and 
somewhat  unceremoniously  left  his  companion, 
saying  he  would  seek  old  Ambrose — (the  sole 
male  attendant  of  the  cottage) — place  the  animal 
under  his  care  and  return  immediately.  The  lady 
scarcely  seemed  conscious  that  he  had  quitted 
her— her  thoughts  were  upon  her  husband,  and 
the  disappointment  that  she  had  gained  no 
tidings  of  him — she  regretted  that  she  had 
been  persuaded  to  remain  in  the  solitary  si- 
tuation which  was  daily  becoming  painful  to 
her — and  accustomed  as  she  had  been  from 
infancy  to  the  domestic  scenery  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed)  of  England,  she 
could  not  divest  herself  of  fears,  her  natu- 
rally strong  mind  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re- 
pel, as  she  gazed  upon  the  wildness  of  the 
neighbouring  Blocksberg  Mountain  and  the 
more  distant  rocks  of  Ilsenstein — whilst  the 
darkness  of  the  Hartz  Forest  added  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene. — She  turned,  with  a 
sigh,  towards  the  cottage,  but  recollecting  that 
the  young  Englishman  had  travelled  on  her 
account  from  Hartzgerode,  she  ordered  refresh- 
ment to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  her  waiting-woman  requesting  his  pa- 
tience whilst  she  wrote  a  few  lines  which  she 
wished  him  to  convey  for  her  to  the   nearest 
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post-town  upon  his  return  to  his  temporary 
residence. — She  then  retired  to  her  own  room 
— but  whilst  writing  to  her  husband  and  ex- 
plaining to  him  her  accidental  meeting  with 
two  English  strangers  as  she  wandered  thought- 
lessly into  the  Hartz  Forest  on  the  day  after 
his  departure  for  Hanover,  the  thought  sud- 
denly occurred  to  her  that  her  guest  had  of 
late  been  unaccompanied  by  his  friend,  in  his 
visits  to  her ;  and  that  if  he  lived  as  he  had 
stated  at  the  Castle  of  Hartzgerode,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  he  could  ride  so  frequently 
that  distance  of  thirty  miles — without  some 
appearance  of  fatigue — a  nervous  feeling  of 
suspicion  came  over  her,  she  determined  upon 
questioning  him  further  concerning  the  enqui- 
ries he  had  undertaken  to  make  for  her  at 
Hartzgerode — she  also  remembered  that  a 
letter  would  scarcely  reach  her  husband,  were 
it  at  once  despatched,  for  he  had  already  been 
three  weeks  absent — and  his  return  was  daily 
expected. — She  could  not  reconcile  herself  to 
his  silence  after  the  express  promise  he  had 
made,  that  when  he  reached  Hanover  his  Eng- 
lish servant  should  return  to  her  with  full  ac- 
counts of  his  journey,  and  that  subsequent 
despatches  should  be  directed  to  the  nearest 
post-town — Hartzgerode.- — The  servant  how- 
ever had  not  returned,  and  as  the  establish- 
ment consisted  only  of  old  Ambrose — his  wife 
— both    Germans — and    a  French   femme-de- 
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chambre,  no  means  could  be  obtained  of  send- 
ing for  the  anxiously  desired  letters,  until  the 
English  stranger  undertook  the  charge. — The 
young  wife  reflected  upon  these  circumstances 
with  increasing  fears,  and  whilst  endeavouring 
to  frame  some  apology  for  more  closely  inter- 
rogating her  visitor,  as  well  as  to  learn  some 
particulars  of  his  family  and  connexions,  the 
Frenchwoman  entered  her  apartment,  and  with 
the  flippant  familiarity  which,  for  some  days 
she  had  assumed,  informed  her  mistress  that 
Mr.  Rivers  seemed  quite  impatient  at  her  ab- 
sence— she  then  broke  into  the  loudest  enco- 
miums of  the  handsome  Englishman,  whose 
name  she  pronounced  with  so  much  facility — 
the  lady  angrily  interrupted  her  and  enquired 
how  she  had  become  acquainted,  as  she  evi- 
dently was,  with  so  much  of  a  stranger's  his- 
tory.— Nothing  abashed,  she  replied  that  she 
had  been  talking  to  him  for  the  last  half  hour 
about  "La  belle  France" — that  she  found  he 
had  travelled  through  it  recently — that  he  in- 
tended soon  to  return  to  England — and  that 
the  young  gentleman  who  was  with  him  occa- 
sionally, was  his  only  brother — 

"But  you  English  people  are  so  reserved,"  she 
added,  "and  then  you  have  such  an  odd  fancy  for 
travelling  under  feigned  names" — she  fixed  her 
piercing  black  eyes  full  upon  her  mistress'  face  as 
she  said  this — and  the  satisfied  smile  which  mo- 
mentarily passed  over  her  countenance,  as   she 
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observed  the  deep  blush,  which  mantled  upon 
the  lady's  cheek,  gave  token  that  the  re- 
mark was  made  from  more  than  common 
accident ;  having  evidently  gained  a  point  she 
artxully  changed  the  subject,  busied  herself  with 
some  trinkets,  which  were  on  a  table  at  another 
part  of  the  room,  and  pretended  not  to  notice 
her  lady's  movements,  who  somewhat  hastily  de- 
scended to  the  library,  where  Mr.  Rivers,  (for  so, 
it  seemed,  the  young  Englishman  called  himself.) 
awaited  her  presence,  in  a  state  of  irritability 
which  he  could  scarcely  overcome  as  she  en- 
tered. He  saw  that  she  was  agitated,  and  the 
whole  current  of  his  feelings  became  instantly 
changed  ;  he  dared  to  hope,  though  no  such  ex- 
pression escaped  his  lips,  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  visible  emotion ;  for  the  wily  French 
woman,  accustomed  to  intrigue,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  decided  in 
her  own  mind  that  the  visits  of  the  English 
stranger,  in  the  absence  of  her  master,  could 
tend  but  to  one  object :  and  that  the  younger 
brother's  disappearance,  after  the  second  day, 
was  equally  a  part  of  the  a  little  arrangement," 
as  she  fancied  this  result  of  her  own  fertile  brain ; 
therefore,  in  her  late  opportunity-  of  conversing 
with  Mr.  Rivers,  she  had  acted  up  to  her  own 
fancied  advantage,  by  assuring  him  that  her  lady 
was  always  delighted  at  his  arrival;  that  her 
master  was  old  enough  to  be  the  father,  rather 
than  the  husband  of  u  la  belle  Anylaise ;"  and 
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more  over,  that  there  was  "  something  wrong" 
and  strange  altogether:  for  that  she  had  good 
reason  to  suspect  the  name  of  Forrester,  which 
they  bore,  was  only  an  assumed  one  \  she  attri- 
bated  the  start,  which  the  young  man  involun- 
tarily gave,  at  this  suggestion,  to  the  possibility 
that  he  was  more  aware  of  the  truth,  than  even 
she  had  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
source  of  her  present  hint ;  which  was  no  other 
than  the  English  valet,  who  had  not  been  heard 
of  since  his  master's    departure.       With  the 
error,   common  to  French  waiting  maids,  she 
concluded  all  Englishmen  must  be  rich;  she 
knew  they  were  generous,  especially  when  they 
were  in  love — and  she  little  expected  to  pur- 
chase from  experience,  as  a  reward  for  her  lo- 
quacity, that  a  man  of  habitually  good  princi- 
ples and  manly  feelings,   even  though  blinded 
for  a  time  by  passion,  and  forgetful,  himself,  of 
the  dearest  ties  which   exist  in  an  otherwise 
hateful  world — never  will  sacrifice  the  object  of 
his  affections — even  though  the  love  be  unhal- 
lowed— to  the  mercenary  advantages  a  criminal 
may    bestow — even    though    the    information 
gained  should  become  his  highest  hopes.     She 
was  astonished  at  the  apparent  indignation  of 
the  stranger,  as  he   sharply  bade  her  seek  her 
mistress — quick  as  thought,  she  resolved  upon 
revenging  herself  for  the  failure  of  her  schemes 
■> — and  with  a  smiling  countenance,  whilst  trea- 
chery filled  her  mind,  she  proceeded  at  once  to 
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her  plot.  Enraged  that  his  feelings  had  been 
penetrated  by  this  person,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  indulging  hopes  which  could 
only  lead  to  misery ;  the  struggle  with  his  own 
heart  was  severe — he  had  partially  succeeded  in 
the  determination  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  un- 
fortunate attachment,  when  the  entrance  of  her 
he  so  ardently  admired,  again  put  reason  to 
flight — he  wavered — reflected  whether  it  could 
be  possible  that  the  woman  had  spoken  truly — 
that  the  lady's  anxiety  for  her  husband  was  but 
feigned — that  she  really  coveted  his  society — 
her  agitation — what  could  it  portend  ?— » could  it 
be  that  the  French  girl  was  instructed  to  give 
the  hints  he  had  so  lately  despised  ?  No — it 
was  not  in  nature  that  the  lovely  being  before 
him,  could  be  aught  but  the  pure  unsullied 
creature  her  every  look  proclaimed.  Even  the 
wilful  vanity  which  rules  mankind,  on  similar 
occasions,  afforded  him  no  hope — yet  he  was 
shaken — his  resolution  failed  him — he  felt  angry 
with  himself — with  the  whole  world — yet  he 
met  her  with  an  unconscious  tenderness  in  his 
manner,  and  could  not  summon  courage  to  quit 
the  house.  Hours  passed  on — the  traces  of  her 
vexation  had  vanished — her  presence  soothed 
him — yet  they  conversed  but  upon  indifferent 
subjects — though  each  insensibly  grew  more  in- 
terested— at  length  they  spoke  of  England — she 
became  enthusiastic  in  its  praise — her  whole 
features  beamed  with  the  pleasures  of  memory, 
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as  she  recalled  the  days  of  her  childhood — yet 
amidst  her  excitement  she  spoke  of  no  particular 
spot  or  name,  which  could  aid  her  auditor  in  the 
wished  for  certainty  of  who  or  what  she  was. 
He  asked  if  she  had  long  resided  upon  the  con- 
tinent. No — she  had,  in  fact,  merely  passed 
through  France — visited  a  few  towns  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  much  against  her  inclination 
that  she  had  been  induced  to  remain  for  a  few 
weeks  in  her  present  secluded  situation — but 
her  husband  had  business  at  Hanover,  and  it 
might  take  him  on  to  Bremen — she  did  not  feel 
equal  to  such  incessant  fatigue,  and  had  not  for- 
seen  that  she  should  have  cause  to  repent  her 
idleness — she  tried  to  smile — but  there  was  a 
sadness  in  it  which  the  young  man  could  not 
reconcile  with  her  previous  vivacity. 

"  My  life  has  been  hitherto  a  happy  one," 
she  continued,  "  I  never  felt  till  now  what  it 
was  to  — • n  she  paused — coloured  deeply — 
seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  venturing  upon  a 
train  of  feeling  too  sacred  for  utterance. 

The  stranger  breathed  as  though  his  life  hung 
upon  her  words,  he  half  rose  from  his  chair — 
then  checked  himself — and  by  a  violent  effort 
of  self-controul,  he  said,  "  Surely  you  are  yet 
too  young  to  have  any  serious  source  of  unhap- 
piness." 

She  raised  her  eyes  at  the  broken  sound  of  his 
voice — saw  with  the  quick  perception  of  a  wo- 
man, alive  to  every  tone  of  affection,  that  a 
strange  error  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind 
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— her  situation  was  one  of  danger,  but  the 
energy  of  her  character  at  once  displayed  itself. 
Looking  steadfastly  at  the  bewildered  youth,  she 
said  mildly,  but  with  a  seriousness  which  awed 
him  :  "  Young  as  I  am,  Mr.  Rivers,  the  chill 
of  unhappiness  has  reached  me ;  I  never  felt  till 
now  what  it  was  to  be  separated  from  the  kind- 
est and  best  of  husbands." 

She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  there  was  a  na- 
tive dignity  in  her  whole  appearance  which 
sent  conviction  to  the  young  Englishman's 
heart.  Her  words  carried  truth  in  the  calmness 
with  which  they  were  delivered.  He  felt  that 
she  was  lost  to  him — and  the  tears  almost  forced 
their  way  to  his  eyes,  as  he  reflected  that  his 
guilty  passion  might  yet  be  repressed,  without 
adding  to  her  distress  by  the  avowal  of  what 
clearly  would  condemn  him  in  her  esteem  for 
ever.  These  sensations  were,  however,  again 
superseded  by  a  most  unexpected  event.  A 
storm,  as  terrific  as  it  had  been  unlooked  for, 
at  this  moment  burst  forth ;  the  evening  was 
drawing  near,  and  the  stranger  was  compelled 
to  remain  a  now  most  unwilling  guest — the  lady, 
firm  in  the  rectitude  of  her  own  heart,  but  rest- 
less at  this  inevitably  prolonged  interview,  after 
what  had  occurred,  coupled  too  with  the  pre- 
vious impertinent  manner  of  her  servant,  waited 
with  impatience,  and  in  vain,  for  the  storm  to 
subside.  Night  came  on — the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents— the  thunder  rolled  with  fearful  vehe- 
mence.     The  stranger  insisted  upon  braving 
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the  tempest,  though  he  knew  no  shelter  could 
be  found  for  miles ;  the  mere  courtesy  of  com- 
mon hospitality  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
permit  his  departure  under  such  circumstances 
— she  hesitated  in  offering  him  an  apartment 
for  the  night,  yet  would  not  hear  of  his  quitting 
her  roof — the  lateness  of  the  hour,  however, 
left  no  alternative.  She  therefore  summoned 
Ambrose  to  see  the  stranger  duly  attended,  and 
retired  to  her  own  room — desiring  the  French 
woman  to  remain  with  her,  alleging  that  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  which  seemed  to  increase, 
made  it  necessary  to  her  comfort :  the  woman 
reluctantly  obeyed  her. — Left  to  himself,  the 
young  man  endeavoured  to  relieve  his  excited 
feelings  by  communicating  them, in  part,  through 
the  medium  of  a  letter  to  his  brother--— who  had 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  much  of  his  present 
difficulty. 

The  letter  ran  thus  :  —  "  Dear  Charles — I 
"  have  been  making  an  unpardonable  fool  of 
"  myself — perhaps  worse — but  it  is  over — I  have 
"  no  secrets  from  you,  and  therefore  I  will  can- 
"  didly  tell  you  of  my  errors — let  them  be  a 
"  warning  to  you, my  dearest  brother.  When  we 
"  parted  we  were  equally  ignorant  that  the  lovely 
"  woman,  to  whom  we  so  romantically  introduced 
"  ourselves,  was  already  married-^-but  so  it  proves 
"  — and  not  only  married,  but  devotedly  attached 
"  to  her  husband.  I  can  never  sufficiently  con- 
"  demn  myself  for  not  at  once  returning  to  you, 
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"and  our  kind  friends  at  the  castle,  when  I 
"  heard  the  anxiety  she  expressed  about  her  hus- 
band— but  a  strange  fatality  seems  to  have 
"  actuated  my  conduct  during  the  last  fortnight — 
"  and  your  unlucky  jest  of  choosing  to  baffle  the 
"  curiosity  of  her  French  attendant,  by  borrowing 
"  our  worthy  tutor's  name, is  not  the  least  among 
"  my  troubles.  I  had  cautiously  avoided  saying 
"  more,  than  that  we  were  on  a  visit  at  Hartz- 
"  gerode,  and  that  as  I  was  continually  exploring 
"  the  neighbourhood,  in  search  of  its  great  natural 
"  curiosities,  I  should,  from  time  to  time,  venture 
"  to  call  at  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Forrester,  for  such 
"  is  the  lady's  name,  then  craved  my  assistance 
"  in  forwarding  packets  from  the  post  office,  which 
"  she  said  would  arrive  from  her  husband,  and 
"  thus  I  gained  the  knowledge  of  her  marriage/' 
He  then  went  on  with  explanations — feelings — • 
regrets — with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, and  ended  thus  : — "  I  have  not  spirits 
"to  re- visit  the  castle,  but  shall  set  off  for  Got- 
"  tingen  as  soon  as  this  accursed  storm  has  abat- 
"  ed.  Make  the  best  excuse  you  can  for  me  to  our 
"  host,  and  persuade  Rivers  to  follow  me  at  once 
" — that  we  may  all  leave  this,  to  me,  detested 
"land,  and  embark  at  once  for  England — ^the 
"  time  has  elapsed  which  Sir  James  allotted  for 
"  our  tour,  and  the  sooner  we  quit  Germany  the 
"  better.  It  is  strange  that  we  have  heard  no- 
"  thing  from  my  father, but  it  is  his  usual  manner. 
"  I  shall  get  this  conveyed  to  you  I  hope  to-mor- 
"  row.  That  respectable  tutor  of  ours,  must  give 
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"  me  wonderful  credit  for  my  supposed  sketching 
"mania,  amongst  the  Hartz  mountains.  Oh, 
"  Charles,  Charles,  hate  me  only  half  as  much  as 
"  I  hate  myself,  and  blush  for  an  elder  brother's 
"  follies.     Can  I  say  more  ? 

"  Arthur  Fitzmaurice." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  humiliating  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  conduct,  when  a  loud 
knocking,  startled  him  from  his  occupation — 
what  could  it  be  ?  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  a 
place  remote  from  every  human  habitation — it 
was  repeated — and  a  coarse  English  voice 
loudly  called  to  Ambrose  to  admit  the  speaker 
instantly — the  young  man's  first  impulse  was 
to  rush  to  the  window  and  answer  the  clamo- 
rous assailant — but  an  undefined  sensation 
came  over  him,  and  he  waited  listening  eagerly, 
till  footsteps,  and  the  unbarring  of  the  outer 
door,  with  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  re- 
cognition, from  Ambrose,  convinced  him,  that 
the  intruder  could  be  no  other  than  the  long- 
expected  English  servant — a  continued  bustle, 
and  the  voices  of  the  females  further  strength- 
ened the  idea — but  as  no  one  approached  his 
room,  and  after  half  an  hour  all  again  becoming 
silent,  save  the  howling  of  the  wind  without, 
he  retired  to  rest — fully  resolved  to  quit  the 
cottage  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  leave  a 
note  of  apology  and  farewell  for  Mrs.  Forres- 
ter, without   attempting  to   see   her   again. — 
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Wearied  with  the  excitement  of  the  day  he 
slept  soundly. — Not  so  the  lady  of  his  dreams. 
— She  too  had  been  disturbed  by  the  noise, 
and  joyfully  arose  to  welcome  her  husband's 
messenger — in  her  eagerness  to  peruse  the  let- 
ters he  brought,  she  waited  not  to  question 
him  of  his  unaccountable  delay — she  hastily 
broke  the  seals,  but  finding  herself  keenly 
watched  by  the  waiting- worn  an,  she  dismissed 
her,  saying  that  as  the  storm  had  abated,  she 
no  longer  needed  her  attendance — she  saw  not 
the  look  of  triumphant  malice,  with  which  the 
wretch  left  her  presence. — The  letters  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  delay  which  had  hitherto 
disappointed  her,  and  the  business  upon  which 
her  husband  had  been  compelled  to  lengthen 
his  journey. — Tears  of  pleasure  filled  her  eyes 
as  she  read  that  his  return  would  be  speedy — 
even  the  following  day  might  bring  him  to  her. 
-—She  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
reading  over  and  over  the  fond  expressions  of 
his  affection — she  dwelt  upon  them  with  feel- 
ings which  woman's  heart  alone  can  understand 
— for  man's  affection,  even  in  its  best  form,  ne- 
cessarily falls  far  beneath  that  of  woman — edu- 
cation and  conventional  custom  make  it  impos- 
sible to  be  otherwise.  During  these  hours 
the  Frenchwoman  had  not  been  idle, — As 
soon  as  she  had  quitted  her  mistress  she  at 
once  joined  the  English  servant- — and  by  giv- 
ing him  a  hearty  supper   and  a  more  than  ade- 
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quate  portion  of  wine  she  contrived  to  flatter 
and  coax  him  into  a  betrayal  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  her  master's  affairs,  and  that  he  would 
return  by  the  high-road  from  Einbeck,  early  in 
the  morning. — Fate  seemed  to  favour  her  de- 
signs.— Arthur  Fitzmaurice,  harassed  and  over- 
fatigued,  continued  to  sleep  long  after  the  hour, 
he  had  intended  should  find  him  on  his  way  to 
Gottingen. — Mrs.  Forrester,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  no  rest,  but  at  an  early  hour  occupied 
herself  in  preparing  all  for  her  husband's  com- 
ing— fresh  flowers  were  gathered  to  decorate 
his  favourite  room — his  books  were  placed  by 
her  hand  as  he  was  accustomed  to  see  them — 
all  the  trifling  attentions  she  could  think  of, 
were  carefully  regulated  for  his  comfort — and 
there  was  a  glow  of  happiness  around  her 
which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  aught  of  evil, 
that  could  now  befal  her. — As  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, she  enquired  at  what  time  Mr.  Rivers 
had  left — for,  by  his  anxiety  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  to  depart,  she  concluded  he  had 
long  since  fulfilled  that  intention, — «  and  would 
take  some  future  opportunity-  of  thanking  her 
for  the  shelter  she  had  obliged  him  to  accept. 
— She  was  surprised  and  vexed  to  hear  he  had 
not  yet  risen — for  she  could  not  endure  the 
chance  of  the  presence  of  a  third  person — and 
that  too  of  a  young  man — and  a  stranger — at 
such    a   moment. — Whilst   deliberating    upon 
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how  she  should  act,  the  door  opened  and  the 
object  of  her  cogitation  stood  before  her,  in  as 
much  dismay  as  any  gentleman  who  had  over- 
slept himself,  and  was  heartily  ashamed  of  it, 
could  readily  be  supposed  to  exhibit ; — he  at- 
tempted what  was  intended  for  a  very  hum- 
ble apology  for  his  intrusion — but  which,  in 
his  confusion  could  scarcely  be  understood — 
rapidly  thrust  a  note  into  his  bosom,  which 
he  had  apparently  intended  merely  to  place 
upon  the  table,  and  immediately  recovering 
himself,  as  well  as  he  could — added  a  few 
words  of  thanks  for  the  kindness  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  bade  the  lady  adieu. 

"  I  must  detain  you  one  moment,"  she  said, 
as  he  turned  towards  the  door,  "  after  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  my  account,  to  tell 
you,  that  I  am  hourly  expecting  my  husband ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  you,  if  you  again  visit 
this  neighbourhood" — he  bowed  and  had  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  as  she  was  speaking — 
a  these  letters"  she  continued  pointing  to  se- 
veral open,  by  her  side,  "  arrived  last  night." — 

Arthur  Fitzmaurice  glanced  towards  them  al- 
most involuntarily — but  as  his  eye  caught  the 
hand-writing,  his  whole  frame  became  agitated — 
his  looks  fixed  upon  the  papers,  as  though  rivet- 
ted  beyond  his  power — gasping  for  breath,  and  in 
a  voice  scarcely  articulate  from  emotion  he  ex- 
claimed, 
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"  For  God's  sake  tell  me,  in  mercy  tell  me, 
Madam,  whose  writing  is  that?"  Alarmed 
and  trembling,  Mrs.  Forrester  replied, 

"It  is  my  husband's — but  what  means  this 
fearful  agitation  ?  you  must  labour  under  some 
delusion — examine  the  letters  more  closely  I 
beseech  you" — she  held  one  towards  him — he 
gazed  upon  it — staggered — fell 

Some  hours  earlier,  on  this  eventful  day,  a 
female  closely  wrapt  up  in  a  man's  cloak,  as  if 
to  disguise  herself,  paced  anxiously  the  road 
leading  from  Einbeck.  A  man  approached  ra- 
pidly on  horseback  :  she  crossed  his  path  as  if 
accidentally — looked  up — giving  him  full  time 
to  observe  her  features — gave  a  scream,  and 
ran  off  in  the  direction  she  knew  he  must  take 
— he  called  loudly  after  her  and  quickly  over- 
took her. — 

"Why  Marie/'  he  exclaimed,  "  what  does  this 
mean  ?  how  came  you  here  ?  has  any  misfor- 
tune befallen  your  mistress?  speak  instantly." — 

She  begged  him  to  be  patient,  and  she 
would  tell  all — but  patience  was  a  very  ne- 
gative virtue  in  the  interrogator's  character, 
as  the  woman  well  knew. — She  insisted  that 
he  must  not  approach  the  cottage,  till  she 
had  seen  her  mistress — his  proud  spirit  re- 
belled at  this  frivolity,  as  he  imagined  it  to  be 
in  the  Frenchwoman — and  it  would  have  been 
but  well,  had  he  at  once  fulfilled  the  threat  he 
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made  of  shooting  her  upon  the  spot,  if  she  did 
not  satisfy  the  doubts  she  had  produced  in  his 
mind — but  the  raised  pistol  caused,  as  it  would 
appear,  a  look  of  satisfaction  rather  than  ter- 
ror.— Yet  her  life  seemed  more  than  once  in 
danger  as  she  detailed  her  atrocious  falsehoods, 
with  but  a  shadow  of  truth  for  their  foundation 
— but  which  unhappily  gave  the  groundwork 
for  her  fatal  calumnies.— After  declaring  that 
Mrs.  Forrester  had  daily  received  the  visits  of 
a  handsome  Englishman  during  her  husband's 
absence — that  he  had  actually  passed  the  last 
night  under  the  roof — she  added  that  though 
she  had  remained  with  her  mistress  during  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  she  had  been  sent  away, 
when  the  servant  arrived  with  letters,  and  de- 
sired not  to  return— and  that  she  had  not  been 
summoned  as  usual  to  dress  her  mistress  in 
the  morning. — Mr.  Forrester  could  bear  no 
more — maddened  with  jealousy— a  prey  to 
every  feeling  of  rage  and  despair — he  rode  for- 
ward at  a  pace,  which  made  the  blood  start 
from  the  nostrils  of  the  spirited  animal,  which 
bore  him — but  as  the  cottage  came  upon  his 
view,  the  form  of  his  young  wife  arose  to  his 
imagination,  in  all  her  excellence  and  loveliness 
— and  caused  a  momentary  revulsion  of  his 
feelings — he  dared  not  believe  the  story  he  had 
heard — it  could  not  be,  that  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  had,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  so  lost  all 
trace  of  the  high   qualities  which  once   distin- 
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guished  her — the  eager  hope  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  the  Frenchwoman,  upon  whom  he 
showered  curses  both  loud  and  deep,  brought 
him  in  some  degree  to  himself — still  he  urged 
the  horse  far  beyond  his  speed.  As  he  reached 
the  gate,  which  led  to  the  cottage,  his  rage 
returned  with  redoubled  force,  as  he  beheld 
his  groom  quietly  leading  up  and  down  a  sad- 
dled steed,  which  he  knew  belonged  not  to  his 
own  stud : — he  demanded  whose  it  was  in  a 
tone  which  made  the  bridle  drop  from  the 
man's  hand. — 

"  Lord,  Sir  !  how  you  frightened  me,"  said 
the  groom,  "why  it  only  belongs  to  Mr.  Ri- 
vers— a  friend  of  my  mistress." — 

"  Rivers  ! — did  you  say,  Rivers,  rascal?"  Mr. 
Forrester  asked  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  agony — 
then  seizing  his  pistols  he  rushed  into  the 
house  and  entered  the  room  just  as  his  wife, 
with  a  strength  which  moments  of  imperative 
energy  sometimes  lend,  had  raised  the  young 
man  from  the  ground,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
support  him  on  the  sofa,  whilst  she  called  in 
vain  for  assistance. — The  faces  of  both  were 
concealed  from  the  husband's  view,  as  he 
came  thus  suddenly  upon  them — impelled  bo- 
rage and  jealousy.  He  fired — one  wild,  pierc- 
ing shriek  from  his  wife  alone  was  heard — the 
bullet  had  lodged  in  her  heart — though  aimed 
at  the  supposed  author  of  his  wrongs  under  the 
smart    of   which,  the    husband   in  the  impe- 
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tuosity  of  his  nature,  pardonable  perhaps  un- 
der such  aggravated  circumstances,  brought 
tenfold  misery  upon  himself,  and  destruction 
to  the  innocent  being,  who  had  lived  but  for 
his  love. — The  loud  report  of  the  pistol  roused 
the  intended  victim  from  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility, which  had  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  sad  catastrophe — he  raised  his  head  va- 
cantly, his  senses  still  wandering — but  turning 
slowly  round,  his  eyes  met  the  distracted  gaze 
of  the  wretched  husband — the  recognition  was 
mutual  and  instantaneous — "  My  father  !" — 
"  Arthur !  this  then  is  your  deed" — and  he 
pointed  to  the  lifeless  body  of  his  murdered 
wife,  and  raising  the  second  pistol  he  turned 
it  towards  himself,  and  ere  the  bewildered  son 
could  stay  his  father's  hand,  Sir  James  Fitz- 
maurice  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness. 
— The  son  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lity ;  but  years  afterwards  lived  in  confirmed 
insanity — affectionately  and  carefully  watched 
by  his  younger  brother,  who  became  more  fully 
possessed  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  tragic  tale,  from  letters  found  after- 
wards— as  well  as  from  the  English  servant. — 
Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  had  travelled,  it  ap- 
peared, under  the  name  of  Forrester  to  avoid 
the  society  which,  in  his  earlier  years,  he 
sought  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  which,  with  such   a  wife  as  Emma 
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Vernon  for  a  companion,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  forget.— The  life  of  Charles  Fitzmaurice  was 
clouded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  unhappy  pa- 
rent, and  brother,  and  painful  were  his  feel- 
ings, as,  in  after  years,  he  dwelt  upon  the  un- 
timely death  of  his  young  and  ill-fated  step- 
mother. 
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4  How  devilish  sorry  I  am,  I  haven't  got 
£5,000  just  now — I'd  marry  Bessy  directly/ 
said  my  friend  Tom  Smilton,  as  he  pushed  the 
bottle  of  Johannisberg  across  the  table  to  me. 

I  filled  my  glass,  and  answered — "  That's 
moderate  and  modest." 

<  Why,  surely  £5,000  isn't  too  much  ?' 

"  Oh  no  ! — So  much  for  the  moderation  !" 

'  And  the  modesty  ? — ' 

"  We'll  say  nothing  about. — " 

'  Well  then,  we'll  drink  her  health — What  do 
you  smile  at  ?  I  know — because  we  have 
done  so  four  times  already.' 

a  Four  times  out  of  this  bottle. — Miss  Ri- 
chardson's exceeding  good  , . ,  /* 
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'  Nonsense  !  Miss  Richardson  indeed  ! — The 
health  of  my  dear  Bessy/ 

"  Oh  very  well !  The  health  of  my  dear 
Bessy." 

e  Upon  my  word,  Frank,  you're  too  bad/ 

"  Admitted  —  apologized  for  — >  and  —  par- 
doned?" 

<  Oh  yes !' 

"  What  a  pity  she  has  so  unaristocratic  a 
name  —why  don't  you  call  her  Elizabeth  ?" 

6 1  can't  tolerate  that  name — It  puts  me  so 
much  in  mind  of  royalty,  you  knoiv.' 

"  Oh  !  I  forgot  your  hate  of  "  all  kings, 
rulers,  and  princes." 

c  Not  of  them,  Roland,  but  of  their  power 
and  .  .  .  / 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  all  about  it  now  :  well — 
let's  call  Miss  Richardson.  ." 

6  Miss  Richardson  again  !' 

"  Bessy  then — let's  call  her  Eliza  Beata. 

c  Hideous  !  and  why  should  we  call  her  any- 
thing but  her  right  name  ?' 

"  Because,  as  I  said  before,  it's  so  short  a 
one ;  and  if  we  lengthen  it  a  little,  we  might 
drink  her  health  as  often  as  we  do  now — nearly 
— and  have  the  advantage  of  doing  it  "  classi- 
cally and  correctly"  as  Matthews  says. — What's 
this  epigram  about  "  tot  cyathis"  or  whatever 
it  is  ?  you  know  which  I  mean,  Tom  ?" 

6  No — indeed/ 
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"  I  don't  think  you've  heard  half  I've  been 
saying." 

'  Eh  ?     Why  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  not.' 

In  fact,  my  friend  seemed  quite  intent  on  ad- 
miring the  prospect  of  the  distant  sunny  Sur- 
rey hills,  seen  over  the  Thames,  from  his 
chamber  windows. — A  pause  followed — and  I 
looked  at  the  Surrey  hills  myself,  and  began 
contemplating  my  favourite  theme  of  architec- 
ture—in the  air. 

Presently  my  friend  said,  'Frank,  do  you 
think  I  ever  shall  marry  that  dear  girl  ?' 

This  was  said  in  so  very  pathetic  a  tone,  and 
the  question  mingled  so  strangely  with  my  own 
thoughts,  which,  truth  to  speak,  happened  at  that 
moment  to  be  devoted  to  a  "dear  girl"  of  my  own 
—(oh  !  that  she  truly  were  my  own — )  that — 
that  I  fairly  burst  out  a-laughing.  "  My  dear 
Tom,"  I  replied,  "how  can  I  possibly  tell  whe- 
ther you  will  marry  Bessy  or  not — but  I  ivish 
you  may." 

'You  lay  a  stress  on  wish — do  you  not 
hope  it  ?' 

"  What  put  that  silly  distinction  into  your 
head  ?"  said  I,  rather  wishing  to  avoid  a  direct 
answer  to  his  question. 

e  Why  I  believe  your  silly  translation  of 
Schulze's  S5:jauberte  9?ofe,  which  I  was  reading 
this  morning/ 

"  You  mean  the  lines — 
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'  One  life  hath  clos'd  to  him — a  new  one  opes 
In  wishes  rich — but  ah !  how  poor  in  hopes'  I" 

<  Yes.' 

"  Do  you  call  them  silly  ?" 

1  The  translation  I  said/ 

"  Oh  !  Remember,  Tom,  my  Muse  is  my 
mistress." 

c  Turn  her  away  then,  and  get  a  wife.' 

"  Merely  to  follow  your  example  ?" 

'  I  have  not  got  a  wife.  .' 

"  Yet/' 

'  Then  you  think  I  have  a  chance  of  marry- 
ing Bessy,  as  well  as  wish  it/ 

"  That  I  didn't  say,  Tom  ;  but  seriously,  for 
I  see  you're  looking  serious — I  hope  you  may, 
if  you  do,  as  well  as  wish  it ;  and  from  what 
you  have  told  me,  I  really  do  think  Bessy  seems 
attached  to  you — but  further  than  that  I  will 
not  compromise  my  oracular  powers." 

'  Well,  my  Father  Confessor,  I  must  rest  con- 
tented with  what  consolation  you  please  to  af- 
ford me.     Fill,  and  pass  the  bottle,  Frank/ 

"  The  same  toast,  of  course/' 

c  Of  course/ 

"  Let  me  add  her  sister  Fanny." 

'  With  all  my  heart — dear  Bessy  and  Fanny/ 

*  Bessy  and  dear  Fanny." 

'  Oh  !  that's  your  version,  is  it  ?' 

"  Your  own  might  not  have  pleased  you, 
from  me — besides,  from  your  own  account  of 
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her,  I'm  really  nearly  in  love  with  little  Fanny 
myself." 

'  She  is  a  very  dear  girl.' 

"  Halloo  !  you  won't  allow  me  to  say  as 
much  about  Bessy." 

'  But  then  Fanny  is  so  young.' 

"  How  old  ?" 

f  Oh  !  not  much  turned  sixteen  : — or  really 
I  don't  know  myself  if  my  adorations  wouldn't 
have  been  offered  first  to  her/ 

"  First  to  her — and  afterwards  to  Bessy  ?" 

'  No,  no — Frank — no,  no.' 

"  What  at  the  same  time  then  ?" 

1  No — no — 'pon  my  word ' 

u  And  upon  my  word  I  don't  see  anything 
so  absurd  in  the  fact — why  you  know  Tom, 
you  are  now  you  say  —  wholly  in  love  with 
Bessy  . .  .  ." 

'Wholly  and  solely—' 

'  That  I  deny : — solely  wholly — and  then  full 
half  in  love  with  Fanny.  ." 

{  I  declare  now.  .' 

"  — And  one  quarter  with  our  friend  Mea- 
dows' sister  at  .  . .  ." 

*  — No — no — you're  too  hard  on  me — you 
are,  by  George — no,  no  :  1  love  Bessy  Richard- 
son— and  God  bless  her — she  is  a  lovely  girl — 
my  heavens  !  what  a  figure  she  has — Bessy  !  I 
do  adore  thee ' 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her." 

c  You  shall — as  soon   as  ever  they  come  to 
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town  : 1     don't   mean   to    say    she   hasn't 

faults — damnable  faults  has  Bessy  certainly — 
her  extravagance  is  unbounded — ' 

"  Hm  r 

<Eh?' 

"  Nothing—" 

'  Yes — unbounded  ; — almost — ' 

"  Oh !" 

<  What  r 
«  Go  on." 

1  But  she's  a  sweet  girl — and  I  believe  really 
amiable — yes — she  has  indeed  a  noble  heart — 
and  she  plays  on  the  piano  like  an  angel :  she 
learnt  of  Kalkbrenner,  you  know.' 

"  Yes — I  do  know — for  you  have  told  me  so 
very  often :  but  isn't  little  Fanny  very  amiable  too? 

<  Oh  yes—' 

"  And  has  she  as  many  damnable  faults  as 
Bessy  ?" 

6  I  say,  Frank,  that's  rather  a  coarse  expres- 
sion/ 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  your  own — " 

c  I  never  said  damnable  faults.' 

"  By  my  honour  you  did,  Tom ;  and  your 
words,  "winged"  as  they  were,  can't  have  got 
half  over  the  river  yet;  you  did,  I  assure 
you."     For  I  saw  he  still  looked  doubtingly. 

«  Well— I  don't  remember  it.' 

u  What  coloured  eyes  has  Bessy  r" 

"  —Blue — no — they're  rather  grey — yes  they 
are  grey.' 
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"  So  were  Helen's,"  said  I. 

c  So  were  Mary's,'  said  he. 

"  What  Mary's  ?" 

"  What  Mary's  !  why  I  might  as  well  ask 
what  Helen's — Mary's  of  Scotland,  to  be  sure.' 

"  Oh,  ah  !  I  remember." 

e  And  by  the  way  I  will  ask  you  how  you 
came  to  know  Helen  had  grey  eyes  ?' 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Tom ;  only  I 
thought  she  would  be  a  pleasing  instance  : 
besides  wasn't  she  glaukopis  ?" 

6  Not  that  ever  I  heard  of,  Frank.' 

"  Well  then,  just  reach  me  the  biscuits, — 
what  colour  is  Bessy's  hair  ? — auburn  ?" 

1  No — light  brown  :  but  it  isn't  her  features 
I  admire — ' 

"  '  True,  she  is  fair— oh  !  how  divinely  fair! — '  " 

'  Nonsense  !' 

«  Well— you  know  best." 

'  I  mean — not  the  features  individually — 
though  she  has  a  noble  forehead,  and  sweet 
lips — ' 

"  Sweet  lips  !  eh  !  Pincher !  he  must  have 
tasted  them  then :  had  him  there,  Pinch  ?" 
for  really  the  dog  seemed  to  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on,  that  I  threw  him 
down  a  bit  of  biscuit. 

'  That  does  not  follow,  Frank.' 

"  A  non  seguitur,  Pinch  !" 
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'  —  We  know  the  rose  is  sweet  before  we 
approach  it/ 

"  Mercy  on  me  !  I'll  put  that  down  in  my 
common-place  book." 

c  You  don't  keep  such  a  thing,  I  hope, 
Frank/ 

"  You  know  I  do,  Tom.  But  never  mind. — 
Do  tell  me  about  Fanny — is  she  a  blonde  too?" 

'  No — a  brunette.' 

"  With  black  eyes  and  hair  ?" 

6  Not  quite — but  very  nearly/ 

"  The  very  style  of  loveliness,  I  love  most." 

c  So  I  should  suppose,  from  that  portrait, 
that  hangs  up  in  such  a  snug  corner  in  your 
chambers,  Frank  !' 

**  Aha  !  had  me  there,  decidedly,  Pinch" — 
and  feeling  very  hot  in  the  face,  I  bent  down  to 
pat  the  dog.  "  When  do  you  think  they  will 
be  in  town,  Tom  ?"  I  continued. 

c  About  the  end  of  next  month,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  August/ 

"  I  hope  they  won't  make  it  later — for  early 
in  August  I  must  and  will  go  into  Northamp- 
tonshire :  and  I  do  very  much  wish  to  see 
them.  By  the  way, — do  you  know  they  say 
there's  a  great  deal  of  prussic  acid  in  these  ra- 
tafia cakes  ?" 

c  Who  says  so  ?' 

"  I  heard  an  eminent  surgeon  say  so  at  our 
party  last  night ; — he  kept  denouncing  them, 
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and  devouring  them   by  handsful.     Will  you 
have  some  ?" 

'  Oh,  certainly. — Thank  you/ 

"  So  will  I : — but  that  isn't  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  say :  I  was  going  to  say — prussic  acid 
must  be  very  nice — that  it's  a  long  time  since 
—only  rather  unwholesome,  I  believe — since 
you  saw  the  Richardsons,  isn't  it  ?" 

(  Only  a  fortnight,  Frank' — 

"  Here's  a  pretty  lover,  Pinch ;  only  a  fort- 
night—" 

*  But  I'm  going  down  to-morrow  afternoon/ 

"  Oho  !  that's  the  way  you  pass  your  Sun- 
days, young  man,  is  it  ?" 

c  Gadzookers  !  so  it  is  !' 

"  What  a  nice  old  oath  !  and  what  are  you 
getting  up  in  such  a  bustle  about  ?  and  above 
all  what  is  so  ?" 

6  Why  to-morrow's  Sunday/ 

"  Thanke'e  :  I  knew  that  last  Saturday — and 
what  of  it?" 

6  I've  got  a  world  of  commissions  to  do  for 
Bessy ;  and  if  I  don't  do  them  this  evening, 
you  know,  I  shan't  be  able  to  do  them  to- 
morrow/ 

"That's  as  clear  as  mud." 

c  Where  the  deuce  have  I  put  her  letter  ?' 

"  In  your  left  waistcoat  pocket,  to  be  sure, 
man ;  nearest  your  heart — no  :  as  I  live  in 
London — in  your  pocket-book,  among  quires 
of  most  atrociously  business-like  looking  let- 
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ters — and  I  verily  believe,  some  bills — oh  ! 
Tom  !  Tom  !  fie  upon  thee  !" 

'Hold  your  tongue,  do. — What's  lutestring, 
do  ye  know  ?' 

a  Cat-gut,  I  suppose." 

c  What  can  she  want  three  yards  of  that  for  ? 
and  rose-coloured  too  ?' 

"  Perhaps  that's  to  give  her  guitar  a  sweet 
tone." 

'  Oh  shocking !' 

"  Not  worse  than  yours  was  just  now, 
Tom." 

"  I  swear  I  have  not  made  a  pun  this  blessed 
day,  Frank/ 

"  Why  you  did,  and  about  a  rose  too  and 
Bessy's  lips." 

'  Pooh  !  that  wasn't  a  pun.' 

"  No  joke  then ;  eh,  Pinch,  you  dog  ?" 

'  Here  too  !  ten  yards  of  tatting !  what  is 
tatting  ?' 

"  Tatting  !  That  I  haven't  the  remotest 
idea  of." 

c  And  can't  even  pun  upon  :  aha !  had  him 
there,  Pinch — eh  ?' 

"  That  dog  of  mine  is  uncommonly  useful." 

(  He  ought  to  be,  for  he  is  not  very  orna- 
mental :  but,  really,  Frank,  1  must  set  about 
these  commissions,  before  it  get's  dark.' 

"  Let's  buzz  the  bottle  first,  Tom, — to 
Bessy's  health,  you  know." 

*  Certainly.' 
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"  Meanwhile  favour  me  with  a  look  at  the 
list  of  commissions,  will  ye  ?" 

'  There  it  is ;  that  side — or  you  may  read 
the  whole  letter,  if  you  will.' 

"  Oh  !  then  assuredly  I  will.     Ahem  ! 

'My   dear  Sir  !'— 
So  !  cold  and  distant  as  the  south  pole,  I  see..  ." 

'  Now  if  you  will  read — read ;  but  we've  no 
time  for  comments.' 

"  Well. — '  My  dear  Sir  !' — as  aforesaid — 

6  Your  letter  of  yesterday  evening's 
c  date  to  my  very  dearest  mamma,  has,  it  is 
'  true,  roused  me  from  the  languor  of  indispo- 
6  sition,  but  only  to  plunge  me  into  more 
\  hopeless  sorrow — ' 

'  Poor  Bessy  !'  interrupted  my  friend — i  she 
is  sadly  hurt  at  some  information  I  was  forced 
to  send  her  mother,  about  Joseph's  goings  on/ 

"  What !  that  young  scamp,  her  brother  ?" 

'  Yes — go  on.' 

"  Wrell — where  was  I  ?" — '  hopeless  sorrow 
'  — I  am  absolutely  petrified  at  the  intelligence 
'  you  transmit  us  of  Joe's  heartless  depravity : 
4  it  has  so  absolutely  overpowered  me,  that  it 
'  would  be  vain  my  attempting  any  thing  like 
1  a  transcript  of  what  now  agitates  this  mise- 
'  rable  heart !  For  my  part,  I  cannot  imagine 
'  how  some  individuals  can  go  through  this 
4  life  without  any  shew  of  common   sensibility 
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c  or  even  feeling ;  but  among  this  class,  I  am 
f  sadly  afraid,  it  must  henceforth  be  my  lot  to 
'  enumerate  my  unhappy  brother.  I  again  re- 
6  peat,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
(  unfeigned  astonishment  at  his  conduct.  Ac- 
'  quainted,  as  he  is,  with  the  unfortunate 
6  abridgment  of  our  circumstances  ever  since 
6  my  poor  dear  father's  ever-to-be  lamented 
e  decease,  is  it  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Smilton,  most 
'  reprehensible  in  him  to  be  launching  into 
6  such  unnecessary  extravagancies,  and  then  to 
c  expect  my  beloved  mamma  to  defray  them, 
1  who  is  already  so  much  enveloped  in  the 
c  maintenance  of  her  other  children.  Consi- 
c  dering  his  age  too,  and  that  he  is  already  so 
(  comfortably  provided  for,  his  conduct  does  in- 
6  deed  appear  unparelleled.  I  solemnly  de- 
c  clare  it  has  given  me  a  shock  from  which  my 
'  nerves  will  not  speedily  recover.  And  when 
1  the  memory  of  my  dear  departed  father 
6  crosses  my  imagination,  my  heart  aches  again 
6  with  sorrow  and  apprehension. — In  conclu- 
'  sion,  dear  Sir,  I  intreat  your  kind  indulgence 
'  for  the  incoherency,  and,  I  fear,  the  inaccuracy 
6  of  many  parts  of  this  letter ;  which,  I  should 
6  be  afraid,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  peruse  : 
'  but  I  am  sure  your  kindness  will  make  every 
c  allowance  for  me,  considering,  that  I  am  not 
'  only  debilitated  by  indisposition,  but  dis- 
e  quieted  by  unhappiness,  and  that  under  such 
4  influence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  er- 
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6  rors  from  creeping  into  so  hastily  composed 

'  an  epistle. — My  mamma  and  the  rest  of  the 

<  family  join  in  gratitude  and  regards  with  yours 

'  much  obliged, 

<B.  R. 

*  P.S.  I  have  already  experienced  your  kind 
'  attentions  so  frequently  on  similar  occasions, 

*  that  you  will  perceive  I  am  becoming  quite 
c  audacious  in  my  taxations  on  your  good  hu- 
1  mour ;  but  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
1  will  execute  the  following  commissions  for  me 
6  this  week ;  as  I  am  compelled  to  attend  a  ball 

*  in  the  neighbourhood  next  Thursday,  (utterly 
(  incapable  as  I  feel  for  such  an  exertion) — 
c  and  you  are  well  aware  how  deplorably  deficient 
'  this  wretched  village  is  in  any  thing  approach- 

*  ing  the  elegant  conveniences  of  existence.  *  You 
'  will  greatly  enhance  the  favour  of  your  com- 

*  pliance  by  yourself  bringing  down  the  articles 
'  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  mamma  desires 
'  me  to  say  she  will  be  most  happy  to  see  you 
(  at  our  family  dinner  :  and  now  to  this  long 
* letter,  I  have  only  one  request,  or  rather  let 
'  me  say — as  you  are  are  a  chivalrous  knight, 
6  and  bound  to  obey  the  voice  of  lady  fair — 
'  one  command  to  add ;  that,  in  spite  of  your 
c  declared  determination  of  never  keeping  a 
4  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  the  fair  sex, 

*  you  inform  mamma  of  the  amount  of  your  ex- 
1  penditure  on  this  occasion.  I  must  now,  in 
'  earnest,  make  my  adieus.' 
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c  Well !'   said  my  friend  after  about  half  a 
minute's  pause. 

"Well!"  echoed  I. 

e  Why  don't  you  read  your  list  of  commis- 
sions ? ' 

"Oh!  I  forgot  that." 

c  And  that's  what  I  gave  you  the  letter  to 
read  for.' 

"True!  let's  see— 

'  Two  yards  of  pink  gauze. 
'  Four  ditto  of  ditto,  ditto,  narrow  ribbon.  . ' 
that  is,  I  presume,  what  is  commonly  called 
ditto  to  match — 

c  Thirteen  ditto  of  rose-colored  lutestring,' 
that  certainly  is  the  oddest  thing  I  ever  heard 
of — and  why  not  call  it  guitar-string  ?  and  why 
have  it  rose-colored  ? 

'  Well — well — go  on — make  haste/ 

« I  wiH__ 

6  Ten  ditto  of  tatting.' — 
tatting !  well ! 

c  A  box  containing  six  various  perfumes.' — 
— whew  ! 

6  A  hair  brush.' 

'  Two  dozen  best  Parisian  black  hair  pins 
to  attach  bows  with.' — 

oh !  is  that  the  way  Bessy  attaches  her  beaux  ? 
<  Pooh  !  that  all  ?' 
"  That's  all." 

e  Now  what  do  you  mean,  Frank,  by  that  deli, 
berate  attitudinizing — dropping  one  hand  with 
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your  letter  listlessly  by  your  side,  and  raising 
your  other  circumspectly  to  your  cheek  and 
chin?' 

"  Why,  Tom,  I  was  going  to  think." 

'  Oh  !  that  accounts  for  it :  but  suppose  we 
think  of  going  instead. ' 

"  Here's  the  man,  Pinch,  that  has'nt  made  a 
pun  this  blessed  day :  come  along,  ye  dog." — 
And  we  all  three  left  Smilton's  chambers — and 
walked  down  the  stairs — three  pair — and  along 
part  of  Garden  Court — in  thorough  silence — 
except  Pincher's  barking  be  counted  for  any- 
thing.    At  last  my  friend  said  to  me — 

c  Tell  me  now,  Frank ;  what  is  your  opinion 
about  that  letter  ?  for  I  see  you  have  formed 
one." 

"  Why — I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion — as 
Viserall  says  when  he  knows  there  is  no  more 
doubt  in  the  case  than' .  . ' 

'  No,  Frank,  do  answer  me.' 

"  Well  i  I'm  glad  you've  stopt  me — for  I  was 
just  at  a  loss  for  a  simile." 

'  Don't  be  silly  now,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  letter  ? ' 

u  I  was  only  just  going  to  think,  if  you  re- 
collect." 

6  Nay,  now,  dear  Frank,  do  tell  me  se- 
riously. ' 

"  And  fairly  ?  and  truly,  Tom  ?" 

c  Yes — indeed—-' 

"  Well  then,  I  will.  In  the  first  place  we  will 
say  nothing  about  the  style." 
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'  No — you  really  must  make  allowances  for 
Bessy  there,  she  was  educated  at  a  so-called 
fashionable  boarding-school,  and  there  acquired 
this  high-flown,  and  certainly  rather  bombastic 
manner  of  expressing  herself  in  writing/ 

"  I  proposed  we  should  say  nothing  at  all 
about  the  manner — because  though,  as  you  ad- 
mit, bad,  it  may  be  changed  :  but  the  matter — 
I  must  own  it  does  appear  to  me  strange,  that 
to  a  letter  full  of  such  grief  and  distress,  she 
should  append  a  list  of  such  almost  frivolous 
wants." 

'  Ah !  now,  I  see,  Frank,  you  are  determined 
to  judge  harshly  of  the  girl.* 

"  No  :  upon  my  honour — ? 

6  You  should  remember,  that  if  she  wants 
these  things — which  I  don't  think  you  should 
stigmatize  quite  as  frivolities — ' 

"  Well — elegant  conveniences — to  use  her 
own  phrase — and  rather  expensive  ones  too — 
and  this  after  such  an  outcry  about  her  brother's 
needless  expenditure — " 

6  Stay — stay — one  charge  at  a  time.' 

"  Oh  !  it's  quite  gratuitous — I  scorn  to  charge 
a  friend  for  an  opinion." 

' 1  was  going  to  say  that,  admitting  she  wants 
these  things.' 

"  Which  is  a  point  I  beg  to  reserve — but  go 
on." 

'  And  that  she  can't  get  them  where  she  is — 
and  knows,  I  believe,  no  person  in  town,  but  me, 
who  could,  or  would  get  them  for  her  :  I  don't 
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see,  all  these  facts  considered,  any  thing  so  very 
strange,  that  when  she  happens  to  be  writing 
me  on  another  subject,  however  different,  she 
should  add  this  by  way  of  postscript.  Why  ! 
good  God  !  would  you  have  had  her  wait  for 
another  post,  or  another  day,  to  write  me  a  se- 
cond letter,  when  she  must  have  been  aware  I 
should  have  known  that  what  she  then  wrote 
for,  must  have  occurred  to  her  recollection  on 
the  former  occasion  ?  Besides,  I  dare  say  she 
had  been  thinking  of  writing  to  me  about  these 
very  things  for  a  day  or  two  beforehand — you 
see,  she  says  she  has  been  ill,  poor  dear  girl ! — 
and  she  probably  put  off  writing  on  account  of 
that  illness — and  then,  when  she  was  at  last 
roused  to  write,  wasn't  it  natural  she  should  say 
all  she  had  to  say  at  once  ?  I  declare  I  should 
have  thought  her  conduct  rather  insincere  if  she 
had  not.  And  then  as  to  what  you  say  about 
her  reprimanding  her  brother's  extravagancies 
— you  should  recollect  how  very  young  he  is — 
and  that  as  a  cadet  at  the  military  college,  he 
has  a  quite  sufficient  allowance  afforded  him — 
while  poor  Bessy  is  moped  up  in  the  village, 
scarcely  ever  seeing  a  soul — and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity does  occur  of  her  having  a  little  amuse- 
ment— it  would  be  devilish  hard  if  it  were  to  be 
denied  her — or  even — or  even  if  she  had  not  the 
means  of  enjoying  it — devilish  hard  !' 

"Take  breath,  Tom." 

*  I've  done,  Frank.' 
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"Well  then — there  are  two  objections  an- 
swered at  any  rate." 

'  Yes — and  answered  at  length,  I  trust.' 

"  Oh  yes  !  at  very  great  length.  Now  then, 
I  was  next  going  to  think  that  this  your  office 
of  commissioner  of  works  must  have  proved 
rather  a  troublesome  and  expensive  one — " 

'  That  I  think  nothing  of,  Frank  :  no — I 
received  many  civilities  from  her  father,  when 
he  was  alive — was  always  welcome  at  his  house 
— and  I  have  drank  many  a  bottle  of  his  good 
old  wine — so  that  any  politeness  I  have  been 
able  to  shew  Bessy  has  been  amply  forestalled.' 

"  Nevertheless,  such  commissions,  as  these, 
must  sometimes  put  you  to  inconvenience, 
when  you  are  not  overstocked  with  money. — " 

'  Yes — that  they  certainly  do — but  still — ' 

"  And  Bessy  must  know  that — she  is  aware 
that  you  are  entirely  dependant  on  your  own 
exertions." 

i  I  believe  she  is — " 

"  And  it  appears  from  this  letter,  that,  at 
least,  once  before  you  have  expressed  a  resolu- 
tion, which,  if  I  know  you  at  all  I  dare  say  you 
will  abide  by — of  not  keeping  a  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor account  with  her." 

6  Oh  !  I  have  told  her  that  a  dozen  times — 
or  oftener.' 

"Well  then,  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  knowing  as  she  does  your  pre- 
carious income,  and  your  intention  of  presenting 
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her  with  things  she  asks  you  to  get  for  her — 
under  these  circumstances,  her  asking  you  so 
to  do,  is — not — very — delicate — for  you  are 
not  yet  her  avowed  lover — though  by  the  way, 
even  if  you  were,  that  wouldn't  add  much  deli- 
cacy to  her  conduct — " 

c  This  is  regular  special  pleading — you  are 
prejudiced  against  the  girl  !'*— 

"  And  you  are  not  at  all  for  her." — 

c  Oh  !  go  along,  you  croaker/ 

"  You  might  as  well  have  said  —  Allez 
Croaker — " 

<  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !     Miserable  !' 

"  — Enough — I  own:  and  now  where  have  we 
wandered  to  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  extrava- 
gant ?— Another  pun,  Pinch— only  he  don't  see  it." 

'  Along  the  bye  streets,  instead  of  going  at 
once  into  the  Strand — sure  enough/ 

We  mended  our  ways — and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  emerged  into  the  Strand. 

"  And  now,"  said  I — "  which  will  you  have  ? 
— there's  a  music-shop  to  your  left,  and  a  mil- 
liner's or  haberdasher's,  or  whatsoever  its  more 
correct  name  may  be,  to  your  right." 

c  Oh  !  we'll  go  into  the  latter  first.' 

u  That's  an  aphorism,  Pinch" — 

c  — For  it  just  strikes  me,  that  I  have  some- 
how or  somewhere  heard,  that  lutestring  is  a 
kind  of  stuff.' 

"Stuff!" 

However  we  entered  the  aforesaid  shop  of 

VOL.  III.  o 
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doubtful  designation,  and  then  and  there  (to 
treat  myself  with  a  little  more  professionally) 
I  learnt  that  my  friend  was  right,  touching  the 
lutestring,  and  moreover  that  tatting  was — I 
forget  what  now,  though  a  very  clear  explana- 
tion was  given  me  by  the  lips  of  a  truly  pretty 
girl,  during  which  explanation 

'  sweetly  did  she  smile 
In  scorn  or  friendship  nill  I  construe  whether' 

— friendship  to  be  sure  was  quite  out  of  the 
question — but  I  would  not  alter  a  word  of  the 
divine  text.  Smilton  left  orders  that  the 
things  should  be  sent  to  his  chambers,  and  we 
left  the  shop.  It  being  just  on  seven,  he  pro- 
posed our  going  to  Drury  Lane  to  see  his  fa- 
vourite play,  '  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts/ 
1  positively  Mr.  Kean's  last  appearance  on  the 
stage' — that  season. — I  excused  myself  on  the 
score  of  business. 

8  Business  !'  cried  he — '  and  you  not  put  it 
off  for  pleasure  !' 

I  then  appealed  to  Pincher — and  that  settled 
the  question :  so  we  parted — and  I  took  half 
an  hour's  walk  on  Waterloo  Bridge — in  order 
to  go  on  thinking  about  Bessy  and  her  letter. 

She  was  the  eldest  of  a  large  family.  Her 
father  had  been  a  colonel,  living,  for  some 
months  before  his  death,  on  half-pay,  and  the 
proceeds  of  some  property  he  held  in  Ireland. 
He   was  said   to  have   been  very  extravagant, 
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but  universally  bore  the  character  of  a  most 
upright  and  honourable  man.  I  had  met  him 
once  at  Smilton's  chambers,  (who  had  been 
known  to  him  ever  since  boyhood)  and  had 
been  much  struck  by  his  easy  freedom  and 
openness  of  manner,  joined  with  the  utmost 
good-humour  and  cheerfulness. — Now  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Bessy  fully  inherited  her  father's 
first  mentioned  quality — his  extravagance — but 
in  what  other  respects  her  character  bore  a 
likeness  to  his,  I  could  not  dare  to  judge- 
but  I  thought  from  what  I  had  heard  and 
read  that  afternoon,  besides  other  things  of 
which  Smilton  had  often  before  told  me,  that  I 
could  not  trace  that  free  and  open  heartedness 
in  her,  which  I  had  seen  and  admired  in  her 
father,  and  which  is  so  admirable — I  think  I 
may  say  so  indispensable  in  woman : — there 
seemed  to  be,  I  thought,  throughout  that  let- 
ter, to  use  its  own  words,  a  c  shew  of  sensi- 
bility and  feeling/  and  I  feared  more  shew 
than  truth  in  it :  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
judging  harshly  of  the  girl — and  I  determined 
not  to  do  so :  I  weighed  my  friend's  arguments 
in  my  mind — but  met  them  with  answers  which 
to  my  own  conviction  outweighed  them  all — I 
was  sorry  for  this — sorry  for  it,  though  I  felt 
I  was  but  doing  her  justice  — sorry,  for  my 
friend's  sake;  for  I  saw  he  was  passionately 
attached  to  her — and  in  that  very  passion  was 
my  only  hope  for  him — for  if  she  should  prove 
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what  to  myself  I  had  proved  her,  unworthy  of 
him,  I  thought  his  warmth  more  likely  to  cool, 
than  if  he  had  loved  her  in  the  calm  and  gen- 
tle manner  more  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  his 
feelings :  I  resolved  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
him,  and,  as  far  as  I  could,  on  her,  and  if  I 
found  myself  right,  to  use  all  my  influence  over 
him,  (on  which  I  rather  prided  myself,)  to  pre- 
vent him  from  engaging  himself  in  any  way  to 
her.  From  that  day  forth  therefore  I  dili- 
gently prosecuted  my  plan,  and  day  by  day  I 
found  my  opinion  of  Bessy  strengthening ;  and 
day  by  day  I  also  found,  to  my  heart-felt,  and, 
I  hope,  honest  satisfaction,  that,  from  the  cau- 
tiously expressing  this  my  opinion,  Tom's  at- 
tachment for  her  was  weakening,  so  that  by 
the  time  Mrs.  Richardson,  having  parted  with 
her  country-house,  came  to  reside  with  her 
family  in  town,  (early  in  August  as  expected) 
his  heart  paid  pretty  nearly  equally  decided 
homage  to  Bessy  and  her  sister  Fanny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  had  crept  into  his  good  graces 
proportionably  as  the  former  had  slid  from 
them. 

I  was  very  soon  introduced  to  Bessy, — it  was 
at  the  English  Opera  House,  where  she  went 
the  evening  after  her  arrival  in  town  chaperon  'd 
by  her  uncle,  and  beau'd  by  Tom.  I  joined 
the  party  at  the  theatre.  Between  the  acts  of 
the  opera,  I  had  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  young   lady  about  the  music,  which 
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she  violently  admired,  and  about  the  weather, 
which  she  violently  vituperated. — As  soon  as 
the  first  piece  was  over  I  rose — 

c  You're  not  going,  Frank  ?'  inquired  Tom. 

"  Yes,  I  must,  Tom ;  I  have  seen  the  next 
piece  till  I  am  sick  of  it — and  besides  I  have  a 
bad  head-ache." 

'Well— ' 

"  Will  you  come  and  sup  with  me  after  you 
have  seen  Miss  Richardson  home  ?"  said  I,  in 
answer  to  his  look,  plainly  shewing  a  wish  to 
speak  with  me  :  he  accepted  my  invitation — so 
after  "  making  my  adieus"  to  Miss  Richardson 
and  her  uncle,  I  left  the  box :  before  though  I 
was  out  of  the  lobby  Tom  came  running  after 
me. — 

'  My  dear  fellow/  said  he,  taking  my  arm, 
1  you  know  it  is  out  of  human  nature  for  me  to 
wait  two  or  three  more  hours  without  knowing 
what  you  think  of  Bessy.' 

"  I  think  she  is  the  living  likeness  of  Cleo- 
patra— as  I  have  seen  her  head  on  coins — only 
the  Gipsey  Queen  did  not  wear  her  hair  frizz 'd 
so." 

'  That  wasn't  the  fashion  then  probably — ' 

"  Probably  not. — She  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
girl." 

1  Isn't  she  ?  But  what  do  you  think  of  her 
mind — from  the  conversation  you  have  had 
with  her  ?' 

"  Why  as  that   has  been  only  on  two  sub- 
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jects — and  scarcely  ten  words  on  each,  I  can- 
not presume  to  derive  any  conclusion  from  it." 

'  'M  !  very  cautious,  I  see.  She  is  a  quicker 
judge  of  character  than  you,  then — for  she  says 
you  are  a  very  agreeable  and  gentlemanly  young 
man — ' 

"  I  am  obliged  to  her — she  has  risen  in  my 
esteem — she  is  a  girl  of  discernment,  at  any 
rate/' 

1  But  judgments  may  be  formed  too  hastily, 
Frank.' 

"  Oh  yes  !  they  may — but  first  impressions 
are  often  ..." 

'  . . .  .  deceptive — ' 

"  Well !  as  we  can't,  either  of  us,  spite  of  all 
our  endeavours,  say  any  thing  worth  saying, 
suppose  we  say  farewell  till  supper." 

The  next  day  Smilton  took  me  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Richardson,  and  then  I  saw  Fanny. 
Bessy  was  playing  the  guitar  and  singing  as  we 
entered — and  I  own  I  made  the  perhaps  un- 
charitable supposition,  that  this  was  only  done 
for  display — this  must  seem  very  uncharitable, 
unless  I  add,  that  I  was  led  to  it,  by  remark- 
ing she  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  song 
only,  no  further  than  she  could  have  got, 
from  the  time  Tom  knocked  below — and  she 
knew  we  should  call,  for  he  had  expressed 
such  an  intention  over-night ;  I  might  have 
been  wrong  though :  on  the  sofa  by  her  side 
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was  lying  a  very  second-rate  novel  of  the  day 
open  : — Fanny  was  working  at  the  table,  which 
occupation  she  only  laid  aside  to  shake  hands 
with  Tom,  and  then  resumed  it :  the  conver- 
sation was  general — and  as  such  conversations 
generally  are — uninteresting ;  Fanny  did  not 
speak  much;  music  was  mentioned — Bessy 
talked  a  great  deal  upon  it — not  in  such  picked 
language  as  she  had  written,  to  be  sure ;  but 
she  seemed  quite  at  home  on  the  subject — 
only  I  thought  she  was  too  much  inclined  to 
praise  every  new  ballad  that  had  been  published 
within  the  last  three  months — rather  indiscri- 
minately :  Fanny  said  nothing  all  this  time : 
— -Bessy  at  Tom's  earnest  request  sang  a  duet 
with  her  mother  with  great  taste  (in  a  technical 
sense)  but  not  an  atom  of  feeling — real  feeling 
— there  was  a  shew  of  it  though  even  here — 
a  dying  away  of  the  voice  at  certain  parts  of 
the  air,  accompanied  with  a  hanging  on  one 
side  of  the  head — and  a  simpering  of  the  mouth, 
and  an  upturning  of  the  eyes  :  her  voice, 
though  was  sweet  and  powerful,  and  skillfully 
managed.  Of  course  in  common  decency — the 
mere  fitness  of  things,  I  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  pleased — and  I  was  duly  so. — The 
conversation  took  a  turn  :  we  spoke  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day,  and,  Bessy,  after  a  few  exhi- 
bitions of  ignorance  and  vanity,  was  silent. — 
A   play  of  Shakspeare's  was    mentioned ;  and 
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Fanny  joined  our  discourse  enthusiastically — 
and  displayed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
works. 

When  we  rose  to  depart,  I  had  many  press- 
ing invitations  to  renew  my  visit  soon : — Fanny 
begged  Tom  not  to  forget  he  had  promised  to 
lend  her  Hume's  England,  and  Bessy  requested 
him  to  purchase  for  her  the  then  new  and  po- 
pular ballad  of  "  Oh  no — we  never  mention 
her." — Tom  and  I  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
street  without  speaking — 

At  last  said  I,  "  Come,  Tom,  I  know  you're 
djdng  to  know  what  I  think  of  Fanny — " 

'  Upon  my  soul,  Frank,  I  was  thinking  of 
her,  and  not  of  what  you  might  be  thinking  of 
her.' 

"  H'm  !  well  then  ;  since  you  will  not  ask,  I 
will  tell  you  without  asking — " 

'  In  short,  the  fact  is  you  are  dying  to  tell 
me — ' 

"  Well — now  then — I  won't  tell  you — for 
that." 

'  Yes,  do,  Frank  :  I  really  wish  to  know.' 

"  Oh  !  well.  Speaking  merely  of  their  looks 
— Bessy  is  the  sort  of  girl,  I  could  kneel  to  in 
worship — and  to  Fanny — in  love  : — don't  be 
alarmed,  Tom,  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
either." 

c  You  are  the  modestest  man,  I  know.'  . 

"  Gnothi  seauton,  as  Solon  says  at  the  end 
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of  Schrivell.  Well — to  proceed — I  have  spoken 
of  them  by  their  looks  —  After  conversing 
with  them — I  think  I  should  kneel  to  neither 
of  them— certainly  not  at  all  to  Bessy — and  I 
should  feel  more  inclined  to  sit  by  Fanny's 
side,  than  to  kneel  at  her  feet :  the  worship  in 
the  former  case  would  be  quite  disannulled — 
the  love,  in  the  latter,  greatly  corroborated. 

c  A  mighty  pretty  and  pedantic  disposal  of 
the  two  young  ladies,  truly,'  said  Tom — and 
his  sarcasm  was  just. 

I  went  into  the  country  as  I  had  proposed — 
and  on  my  return  just  before  Michaelmas 
Term,  I  found  Tom,  solely  and  wholly  in  love 
with  Fanny,  although  he  had  not  as  yet  made  a 
solemn  avowal  of  his  love,  or,  at  any  rate,  only 
to  her,  whom  it  mostly  concerned,  and  even 
that  I  will  not  vouch  for.  Bessy,  methought, 
took  it  all  very  quietly  and  unconcernedly,  let- 
ting however  no  occasion  pass  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  her  old  commissioner. 

Fanny  was  sent,  for  half  a  year,  to  a  board- 
ing school  at  Winchester,  kept  by  a  relation  of 
her  mother's,  in  order  to  finish  her  education, 
which  had  been  interrupted  at  her  father's 
death — she  went,  though,  more  in  the  character 
of  a  friend,  than  a  pupil.  Thus  Tom's  daily 
intercourse  wdth  her  was  stopped — but,  to  do 
him  justice  he  remained   (this  time)   most  firm 
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in  his  love,  though  he  had  not  been  able  to 
win  from  her  ere  her  departure,  more  than  a 
confession  of  very  sincere  friendship,  and  a 
promise  that  she  would  love  no  other  man — 

"  For,"  said  she,  "you  know,  dear  Tom,  I 
am  still  very  young — much  too  young  to  make 
a  serious  engagement  of  the  nature  you  wish.,:. 

The  young  lady's  uprightness  of  feeling  and 
firmness  greatly  pleased  me,  and  so  they  did 
Tom,  after  a  time  5  though  at  first,  I  believe, 
they  rather  worried  him  :  he  recounted  to  me 
however,  with  great  glee,  sundry  kind  words  and 
smiles  and  glances,  that  had  passed  between 
them,  from  time  to  time,  as  also  of  some  timid 
returnings  of  his  gentle  squeezes  of  her  hand, 
and — but  perhaps  I  am  not  at  freedom  to  tell 
any  more. — During  Fanny's  absence,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  Bessy  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
regain  Tom's  heart — for  she  was  exceedingly 
attentive  to  him — finding  this  of  no  avail,  she 
turned  a  pitying  ear  to  the  lisped  addresses 
of  a  mustachio'd  and  lace -bedizened  hussar, 
who  reminded  me,  for  all  the  world,  of  a  great 
gawky  girl,  just  from  school,  dressed  up  like  a 
man,  with  a  false  beard  on  to  make  her  look 
martial — I  do  not  say  the  beard  was  false. 
— However  this  match  came  to  nothing ;  whe- 
ther from  caprice  in  the  lady,  or  the  lady  like 
gentleman,  I  know  not.  And  Bessy— perhaps 
out  of  spite — married  a  Mr.  Jacob  Johnson, 
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a  rich,  stout,  middling-aged  citizen  and  dry- 
salter,  living  in  the  Minories.  This  seemed  to 
me  the  consummation  of  debasement — for  I 
had — and  to  this  day,  have — a  vague  notion 
that  a  drysalter  is  a  something  or  a  somebody 
of  a  highly  disagreeable  and  obscure  nature. 

Fanny  returned  from  school,  an  elegant,  ac- 
complished and  unaffected  lady.  It  was  per- 
haps a  lucky  thing,  that  she  had  been  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  her  elder  sister's  influence  : 
— nay,  it  certainly  was  so.  I  was  present  at 
Tom's  first  meeting  with  her :  it  was  all  *he 
could  desire.  Before  me  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say — 

'  And  now,  dear  Fanny,  you  are  old  enough 
to  make  a  serious  engagement.' — 

I  should  say,  that  he  had  previously  asked, 
and  obtained  her  mother's  assent  to  all  this  : — 
and  before  me  the  lovely  Fanny  had  the  can- 
dour to  reply — with  a  deep  blush  — 

"  Yes,  Tom,  I  am, — "  and  the  archness  to 
add  with  a  flashing  smile — "  and  what  is  more, 
old  enough  to  take  the  same  into  very  serious 
consideration." 

About  a  week  before  Tom  and  Fanny  were 
married,  there  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  "  Bankrupts"  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Jacob  Johnson,  late  of  the  Minories,  in  the 
city  of  London,  drysalter,  dealer  and  chapman, 
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to  surrender  June  2d,  \5th,  and  July  2 2d, 
at  the  Bankrupts'  Court,  Basinghall  Street. 
Solicitor,  Abraham  Snobblejunks,  Austin  Friars." 
An  opera  box,  and  a  strong  display  of  dia- 
monds at  city  balls,  are  presumed  to  have  acce- 
lerated this  catastrophe. 

After  I  had  handed  Fanny  out  of  the  coach 

at  the  door  of Church — (I  was  to 

give  away  the  bride) — Tom  whispered  in  my 
ear — 

"  How  devilish  glad  I  am  I  hadn't  £5,000 
this  time  last  year — I  should  have  been  ruined." 


THE    END. 


LONDON  : 
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